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HISTORY OF FRANCE 


CHAPTER I. 

Parallel between the ancient Gauls and modern 
French — Expulsion of the Homans, and estab- 
lishment of the Ernnics in Gaul — The civil wars 
which ensued until the establishment of the ser 
cond race of Kings — Cruelties exercised by two 
ambitious Females. 


T> OME had at length fallen. After having sub- 
jugated the universe, she had lost the art 
of governing herself. Tottering beneath the weight 
of her grandeur, her energies disappeared with her 
ancient virtues; and the glorious days of liberty, 
which had given birth to so many het^es, were 
succeeded by acts of a most atroc^jus despotism, 
which the conduct of her degraded citizens seemed 
to justify. The terror with which she had inspired 
the universe, she felt in her turn; her province* 
were inundated by barbarians, by whom the ca im 
of the Carthaginians and Greeks wasavenged; and 
the Roman empire, exposed on all sides to thei£ 
incursions, was on the eve of being dismembered, 
'la serve as an example and a lesson, if such a 
tOL.xxtn. b lesson 
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lesson can have a salutary r licet,* to the uft bridled 
ambition of conquering nations. 

Among these barbarians, named Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns &c. the French made a conspicuous 
figure. The earliest record of them with which 
we are furnished by history, represents them as a 
warlike race; and they were scarcely known to 
other nations, when they luid obtained several 
victories in the territory of the Gauls. They had 
already learned to surmount calamities, by a 
courage superior to the vicis-itUvlesoi fortune. It 
required, however, the greatest exertions on their, 
side to obtain an establishment in Gaul. They 
were desirous to form an independent state in a 
foreign land; and notwithstanding the feebleness 
of the Roman empiie had exposed it for a long 
time to the incursions of the barbarians, the em- 
perors were not without the means to oppose to 
them an effectual resislanco. The Gauls, who 
wore not yet sensible of tint advantage of yielding 
to the French, whose government was infinitely 
milder than that of the other nations sprung from 
the forests of Gcimany, appeared to have a:» 
equal interest in preventing them from entering 
their tenitory. The fortitude, however, of the 
invaders, who were fond of encountering perils, 
was augmented by the obstacles by which their 
progress was impeded ; and, being rendered more 
obstinate by their defeats, their leader, Clodion, 
at length passed the Rhine. Notwithstanding the 
force which Aetius opposed to him, he took pos- 
session of Tournay, where he stationed his troops, 
and established the scut of his government. * 

History is in a maimer silent as to the origin of 
these nations, by which Germany was anciently 

inhabited, 
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inhabited, and which spread themselves over va- 
rious pa its of Europe, Lo iorm settlements. With- 
out enti ling into any enquiry on this head, we 
shall endeavour to depict the primitive character 
of the native inhabitants, who leagued together in 
defence of their liberty, and who were at length* 
incorporated in a single nation known by the name 
of the Franks. 

The Gauls, or Celts, although blended with 
the hitter, are the real ancestors of the modern 
French. r l lus will be made apparent by a cursory 
.view of their warlike character, and of their cus- 
toms and habitudes. They were constantly armed; 
had a great propensity to duels; and, as if they 
had not a sufficient number of enemies to encounter, 
were unceasingly engaged in quarrels among them- 
selves. Hurried away by their natural vivacity, 
as well as by the impulsion of vanity, they dis- 
dained all military discipline, and gave way to ^ 
blind impetuosity, without regarding the dangers 
to which they were exposed. They occasionally 
threw down their defensive weapons, and, confid- 
ing in the martial ardour with which they were 
inspired, fought naked. Their arms, like those 
of the wandering tribes of North America, were at 
first confined to the bow and arrows; byt after they 
bad been blended with those who had invaded- 
their territory, they took up the buckler, the 
sword, and the battle-ax, which they denominated 
jranckque. 

The commentaries of Caesar are replete with in- 
formation relative to the customs, manners, cha- 
racter, government, and religion of the ancient 
Gauls. The reader is frequently surprised at* the 
similitude he there finds between them and the 
a 2 French 
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French of the present Hay. He is enabled to trace, 
the same course and the same levity — the same 
vivacity and the same effeminacy — the same rash- 
ness and the same inconstancy. Such is the in- 
fluence of climate! 

• The wives and mothers of the Gauls, Tacitus 
observes, examined and sucked the wounds of their 
sons and husbands without repugnance. It was 
probably owing to the same habitual disposition, 
that, in the ages of chivalry, the ma tried and 
single ladies disarmed the knights, and dressed 
their wounns, after having washed away the blood 
and dust with which the) were covered. 

‘ Whether we consider the veneration which the 
Gauls entertained tor the sex, and which was car- 
ried almost to idolatry; or their gieat propensity 
to gaming, in the pursuit of which they punctual- 
ly (hscharged their debts of honour, while they 
aeglecied to liquidate almost all others; we find 
the resemblance si ill to hold good between them 
and the modern Ficnch. 

In Gaul, a ch:< t was frequently selected from 
among the warriors, more particularly when the 
sovereign was old and infirm ; and this usage is to 
be traced to the first race of French monarchs, 
when the mayors ot the palace had the title of 
chiefs (nukes) of the French. In the election of 
their kings, the Gauls paid a particular attention 
to nobility; but in that of their chiefs, they had 
a greater reg-ud to person*:* nr.^rit : in the smne 
way the earliest kings and t hie is were elected m 
France ; and boih were expelled when they abused 
their authority, or conducted themselves, in a 
manner derogatory of their rank, as happened to 
Childcric I. and Childeric III. With the Gauls 

originated 
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originated t lie ceremony of elevating on a pavois 
(a large shield) the newly elected monarch, to 
show him to the people. The guards who were 
attached to the person of the pi i nee, whom in 
many cases they lot used to siimve, arc to bo 
traced in the palatines of the court of the kings of 
France. The monarch distributed a lot of land 
to each of them, according to his valour and sec- 
ures ; and this u^lge lesembies the mditaiy bene- 
fices conferred h^ the kings of France of i he first 
race. Lastly, the Gaulic warriors {bnued a reso- 
Jtilion io id their hair and heard grow until they 
should have killed an enemy; and from this cus- 
tom originated the vow ot the French knights, ncU 
to sleep in a bed , cat u[f a tabic clolh, §•'. until 
should haw brought to a conclusion some ad- 
wnturc or other, in the Netherlands, towards 
tin* close of the sixteenth century, several uanjoift 
renewed the ancient engagement, not to cut iheir 
hair until they should lia\e avenged the cause of 
founts Korn and Fgmout. 

Although a warlike race, the Gauls trembled at 
the voice of the Druids, whose anathemas they 
dreaded above all tilings. From them they col- 
lected all their ideas relative to religion, and the 
faint knowledge they had of the sciences. These 
Druids not only performed the sacrifices at the 
altars, but instructed the youth, and held the, 
oilice of judges. They embraced, celibacy, and 
had their retreats and their temples in the forests ; 
where, the better to inspire terror in all the ranks 
of the people, they offered up human sacrifices, 
an abominable practice which seems to have pre- 
vailed universally among barbarous, nations. — 
B 3 They 
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They, however, inculcated that precious dogma, 
the immortality of the soul. 

In burying their dead, the Gauls interred with 
them their arms, which they valued beyond every 
9thcr consideration, on account of their utility, 
both in attack and in defence. It should be ob- 
served that, in adopting the immortality of the 
soul, they supposed the deceased to carry with 
him his desites and his passions. '1 his notion is 
likewise entertained by the savages of America. 

The Gauls held in high veneration their bards, 
or poets, by whom they were constantly attended - 
in the held, to c haunt their military atchieve- 
|heu*s, and to inspire them with a contempt for" 
death. In this state they were when they were, 
subdu' d by the Unmans, who deprived them of 
their laws ru:,toms, anti usages, as if they had 
he^n de-irons to annihilate the national spirit, 
which crpiarod to be more indestructible in them 
than pi the iuhabitP.'its ol the neighbouring ter- 
jr:toiies. They tivrjuouiiy revolted ; but their 
struggles to shake olf the yoke of their new mas- 
ters were ineffectual. 

Christianity next succeeded, and was soon fol- 
lowed by theological disputations. The transition 
from paganism was so rapid, that heresies were 
proclaimed before the government had attained 
any degree of consistency. A nanism had its par- 
tizans and its adversaries : the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was established ; the Druids expelled ; and 
the papal authority over theGallican church con- 
solidated. Before, however, \vc follow that par- 
ticular point of ecclesiastical history, Much treats 
ff the incredible progress of Christianity in the 
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reign of Constantine. Before we speak of the pro* 
lates of the Gauls ; of the council of Arles; of 
the spiritual power of the bishops who were canoni- 
zed after their death ; and of the singular contrast 
which was produced by a mixture of the sacred 
and the prophanc, in the religious ceremonies; 
let us take a short review of the kings, or rather 
of the warlike chiefs by whom Clovis was pre- 
ceded. 

It has already been observed that the Franks 
arc considered as having been originally a nation 
•of Germany. In the ancient teutonic language, 
jrunc signifies free*, and, accordingly, that name 
appears to have been bestowed on them as a dis- 
tinctive mark of their tove of liberty. By the 
nation of Franks is to be understood a league of 
Germanic nations, confederated to form a kind, 
of Republic, such as Switzerland is at this time.— 
The latter being composed’ of thirteen different 
cantons, or states, forms the hclvetic confedera- 
tion, or, in other words, the Swiss nation. In 
the same way the Frank nation appears to have 
been composed of Salii, Sicarnbri, Attuarii , Brito 
tcri % Cantani, Batavi, Sarinata , Suivi, Ansiburii f 
CattiV, Caulci , and Frisii, all of them compre- 
hended under the generic names of Celts, Ger- 
mans, and, lastly, of Franks, If this uution was- 
not originally, and aboriginally, German, it is at 
least certain that, after a long stay in that country, 
where it had become naturalised, it had adopted 
both the spirit of the other inhabitants, and the 
form of their government* It is likewise certain 
that as soon as the Franks were known in Ger- 
many by the title of the league, they were pre- 
eminently distinguished ^ aiui that* by their in- 

cursioi^ 
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cursions into Gaul, they gave infinite trouble to 
the Roman emperors. 

Having bei-n expelled from thence by the em- 
peror Aurclian, somewhere about the year ‘270 
of the Christian era, a ballad was sung through- 
out the empire, with the following burden : “A 
thousand French and a thousand Sarmatians, 
have been killed in two encounters.”* In a pub- 
lic spectacle, Galliemis afterwards exhibited, to 
gratify the curiosity of the Romans, three hun- 
dred French prisoners. These facts prove that 
they vveie a warlike race, who had rendered them-, 
selves very formidable to their enemies. 

• The following fact is still more singular and 
noticeable: In tin* yca%2.>8, under Valerian, a* 
body of Franks crossed the whole of the terri- 
tory of Gaul, and having forced a passage into 
Spain, converted Tarragona into a strong hold, 
Irom whence they sallied, and pillaged Spain 
during twelve years. A detachment even pene- 
trated into Africa; when at length these fortu- 
nate adventurers, after having etiected a junction, 
traversed every part of Gaul with impunity, re- 
turning to their own country laden with booty. 
It is not surprising that a few prisoners, belonging 
to such a nation, should be publicly exhibited 
with a degree of exultation. 

The Franks were in a great measure in posses- 
sion of Gaul, until the year 279, when they were 
driven from thence by Probus, who pursued them 
into their own territory, on the other side of the 


* TMillc Francos ct uulle Sarmatus scmel ct scmcl oc- 
cidiums. 

Rhine. 
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Rhine. It is recorded in history, that, at a sub* 
sequent period, a Frenchman, Magnentius, placed 
himself, b> the dint of his courage, at the head 
of the Roman empire. His countrymen consti* 
tuted the most elective foice of his armies. Ano- 
ther Frenchman, Sylvanus, was compelled by tho 
injustice of Constantius, to whom he had ren- 
dered, in quality of general, very essential ser- 
vices, to declare himself emperor. He fell, 
however, by the treachery of Ursicinius, who, 
on pretext of affording him his friendly aid, found 
means to assassinate him. 

' The Germans and Franks were defeated by 
Julianus, who united to an equal degree of va-* 
lfcur. a greater share of prudence and capacity 
than they possessed. The same talents, notwith- 
standing he could not boast of so much heroism, 
gave Valentinianus a decided advantage over the 
above nation;, among whom he brought about a 
disunion. Stilico kept up a successful check on 
the enemies of the empire in his western govern- 
ment, and prevented the Franks from passing the 
Rhine. Honorius, his son-in-law, having caused 
this valiant general to be put to death, was pu- 
nished for this crime by Alaricus, king of the 
Goths, who sacked Rome in the year 410. 

The Gauls had for a long time been a prey to a 
variety of barbarous nations, who had made fr-~ ' 
ruptions into their territory from Germany and 
Scythia. The Alans, Suivi, G'epids, and Van- 
dals, came next in succession to the Franks, Ger- 
mans, Burgundians, and Goths. The Franks, 
who had hitherto been satisfied with making in- 
cursions into Gaul, finding at length that terri- 
tory insufficient to supply their wants, which 
became yearly more and more importunate, began 

to 
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to think seriously of Inking up their settled abode 
among the native inhabitants, living thus to revel 
to become cultivators themselves, it was natural 
tjiat they should prefer so tine a country to the 
morasses, deserts, and wrests ot Geimaiiy, 

* There is a secret insiiw t which urges the inha- 
bitants of the northei n clones to ufiark those who 
dwell in the south. It has been accordingly ob- 
served, that conquests have been invariably made 
from the north to the south. When this move- 
ment is observed; and when we sec that the ' 
.Goths, Vandals, Swedes, and Tartars, haw* nevoy 
retrograded towards the north, and have been \ 
•successful in the south only. When we sec the 
Germans, expelled from their own count 13, pifc 
lage and ransack the seat of the lloman govern- 
ment, vve look with surprise, and expect that the 
whole of the south will’ one day he a prey to 
bands of northern invaders. 

It was unquestionably by this impulsion, and 
not bv any other motive, that Pharamond crossed 
the Rhine somewhere about the year 4 - ‘JO, with a 
fixed plan of establishing in Gaul the empire of 
the Franks. At that lime a defensive war, which 
requires a deeper skill than is necessitated by 
Offensive operations, was unknown ; and the re- 
sult was, as may easily be conceived, that the 
Gauls opposed but a feeble barrier and resistance. 
Their country was soon substantially occupied 
by the invaders. 

■ Having thus detailed the establishment of the 
Franks in Gaul, wc proceed to a slight mention 
of the predecessors of Clovis, who are, indeed, 
scarcely known, unless by name. We are, how- 
ever, told of the cor'ouation of Pharamoud, who 

was 
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was carried on the pavote, in martial pomp, by 
Ins brother soldiers, to denote that they had the 
first rank in his estimation. Mermens is said to 
have established a domination, which, although 
in its infant state, was equally dreaded by the 
Gaul? and Romans. Childenc was dethroned in 
consequence of his having violated the chastity 
of several women ; hut was more fortunate than 
Tarquin, who had been guilty of the same odious 
crime, lie was restored a few years after. 

In this warlike race of kings, not a legislator 
was to be met with. This circumstance forms a 
striking contrast between them and the founders 
of Rome, llomulus enacted several wise laws;’ 
and Numa Pompilius established a salutary po- 
lice, which in a manner stamped a character on 
his subjects, while it reformed their morals. I>ut 
the predecessors of Clovis had not any notion of 
the science of government : they, as well as their 
adherents, unquestionably wished to preserve, in 
the territory of the Gauls, the manners they had 
acquired in Germany. Victory, which had been 
hitherto faithful ttf their standards, had sanctioned 
their warlike prejudices; and they were persuaded 
that they could not, with impunity, interfere with 
the police. A nation of soldiers, in constant 
readiness to repair to the field of battle, is not to 
lie governed like an assemblage of citizens, eh- 
gaged in commerce, and in the culture of the 
arts. The latter are under constant apprehen- 
sions for their property, in the defence of which 
they are but little skilled. 

The conquests of the Romans were preceded 
by the establishment of their police ; but in the 
f case of the French this order was reversed. The 

latter 
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latter were accordingly exposed to ten thousand 
vicissitudes of fortune, by which every progress 
of society was impeded. In addition to this, their 
levity, and the natural vivacity of their character, 
rendered them too hasty in their enterprises, to 
enable them to form any determinate plan of con- 
duct. In this state they were, when Clovis, the 
real founder of the French monarchy, produced, 
by the dint of his arms, and without his subjects 
being sensible of it, a part of the effects which 
would have resulted from a wise legislation.'* 
He devined, as it were by instinct, the warlike 
stamp of the people he governed ; and to this ar-i 
dent spirit he gave a skilful direction. He mul- 
tiplied the national resources by a variety of 
expedients ; and, unenlightened as his govern- 
ment was, had a decided superiority over all 
the enemies of the rising empire. The French, 
who had hitherto been untractable, and had led 
an uncertain and wandering life, became settled, 
and obedient to the laws. What these laws were 
will be seen in the sequel. 

At the age of fifteen years Clovis succeeded to 
his father Childeric. He was not long in freeing 
his country from a formidable domination, and in 
^ p putting an end to the empire of the Ro- 
486 * ma ns iu Gaul. He defeated Syagrius, the 
Roman general, who hSd established his 
residence at Soissons. Ilis vanquished enemy fled 
to Thoulouse, where he placed himself under the 
protection of Alaric, king of the Visigoths, by 
whom lie was afterwards delivered up. Clovi* 
alhiuscd him for some time by false promises of en- 
largement ; and having, by this stratagem, facili- 
tated several of his conquests, had him at length 

decapitated 
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decapitated privately. The power of the Ropians 
having been thus annihilated, the French found 
themselves masters of all the provinces situated 
between the Rhine and the Loire. 

At the period of the above victory, a system of 
equality was established among the French sol- 
diery, which it became necessary to subvert, to 
secure the as yet unsettled authority of the mo* 
narch. An opportunity soon presented itself to 
effect this. The troops were about to proceed to 
a division of the booty, for which, according to 
'the immemorial usage of the Franks, they were 
to draw lots. Clovis, who was to have no othqr 
than the share of a general, directed his attention 
to a precious vase, which he was anxious to possess, 
and which he accordingly pointed out with Hi» 
hand. 4 ‘ Hold,” exclaimed one of the soldiers, 
with his battle-ax raised, 44 thou shalt have no 
other than the share which may fall to thy lot.*' — 
As sovereign, Clovis dared neither to reply nor to 
punish ; but, in quality of general, he shortly after 
took occasion to tax the refractory soldier with a 
want of subordination, of which he was guilty at 
the moment, and, telling him to recollect the vase 
of Soissons , with one blow severed his head from 
his body. This act of royalty inspired the soldiery 
with awe and respect for their chief, at the same, 
time that it established a boundary between him 
and them, which was essential to his authority. 

Gondebaud, king of the Burgundians, who had 
murdered his own brother, to usurp the sovereign 
authority, had a niece, the daughter of the defunct 
monarch, whose virtues and personal accomplish- 
ments had procured her a celebrity, equal to the 
pity her misfortunes had inspired. Clovis, eithei 
captivated by her charms, or, which is more pro* 
yol. mix, Q babl«a 
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babies having a view to an advantageous alliance* 
sought and obtained her in marriage. This Iadp 
who was a zealous clnistian, employed her best 
endeuvoiHi to persuade her lord to abjure the er- 
rors of paganism, and to embrace Christianity. If 
she could not prevail in the first instance, it will 
he « eon that she was eventually successful, not- 
withstanding sin* had new and unforeseen difliculties 
to encounter. The loss of his eldest son, who died 
immediately after he had hcen baptised, augment- 
ed the repugnance of Clovis to the Christian doc- 
trines; and this event was succeeded by the death 
pf a second son, who had also been recently ear- 
ned to the baptismal font. The Gauls, whose at- 
tachment to Christianity was but of a short date, 
trembled least the king of the Franks should re- 
main an idolater, and thus p'event the conversion 
of his people. 

What, however, is not to bo accomplished by a 
persistence in a holy zeal, more especially when 
its pious sentiments are conveyed by a lovely fe- 
male, who, not content with ensuring the earthly 
liapf ine^s of her husband, has a* view also to Ins 
eternal felicity ! The Germans, a numerous and 
powerful nation, made a sudden irruption in the 
vicinity of Cologn, and, having laid waste that 

• part of the territory, crossed the Rhine. Sigebert 
demanded the aid of Clovis, to make head against 
a common enemy, by whom their states were 

• threatened. The two sovereigns having united 
.'their forces, attacked the Germans in the plains 

• of Toibiae, distant from Cologn about tv n leagues. 
The troops of Clovis having retreated in the onset 
of the battle, he had iccour.se to the God of his 
consort, whom she had so frequently named to 

him, 
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him, and ’offered up the following prayer. — “God 
44 of the queen Clotilda, thou who art called the 
44 son of the living God, and who givest succour 
44 and victory to those who call on thee, i invoke* 
44 thy aid! If thou permittest me to conquer, I 
44 shall believe in thee, and shall consent to be 
44 baptized. In vain have I implored my own 
44 gods, who do not afford me help : succour me, 
44 and I will adore thee/' - 

The prayer of, Clovis was heard ; his enemies 
were defeated ; and he was shortly after baptised 
'by St. llemi, bishop of Reims. History relates 
that so great a croud was assembled round t bfi 
baptismal font, as to prevent the approach of the 
priest to whom the chrism , or holy ointment, was* 
entrusted. St. Remi, to the end that his august 
convert should not be deprived of the efficacy of 
grace, offered up a short and fervent prayer. In- 
stantly a dove appeared, white as snow, and car- 
rying in its beak the holy phial, filled with a sa- 
cred oil, the rich perfume of which delighted all 
the by-standois. With this miraculous oil the 
saint anointed his sovereign ; and in the Evening, 
to render the clay memorable, in the festivals both 
of church and state, brought a dead man to life* 
Such were the juggles of priestcraft in these early 
times; and by such stratagems has the catholic 
church constantly maintained its ascendency it* 
spiritual and temporal affairs! 

Clovis was the only catholic king- to be found 
in the empires of the. east and west; aU; the other* 
were either idolaters or arians. Upwards ofthreft 
thousand Franks - were baptised at the;&amMin*6 
with their sovereign y and by degreea^lt ? faifcjsuht 
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tianity. In the mean time the priests, to secure 
their authority, had recourse to every description 
of stratagem : they contrived so well, that the 
sacred banner, embroidered with fleurs-de-lis , 
descended from heaven, and was delivered by an 
angel into the hands of the monarch, together 
with the oriflamby a sure pledge of victory. 

It did not desert this new standard. Clovis, 
who meditated the most extensive plans, was de- 
sirous to unite under his domination the kingdoms 
of the Burgundians and Visigoths, or, in other 
words, to possess all the territory which extends' 
fipm Langres to Geneva, and from the Pyranees 
to the banks of the Loire. lie waged a suc- 
cessful war against his wife's uncle, Gondebaud- 
from whom he exacted a heavy tribute. On pre 
tence that Alaric, whose dominions he had long 
coveted, was guilty of heresy, he attacked him 
with a very powerful force, and gained, by one 
battle, the object of his desires. "Alaric, a brave, 
generous, and beloved monarch, was slain by the 
hand of his cruel and ambitious enemy, whose 
inordinate lust of conquests knew no bounds. 
His career was, however, checked by his brother- 
in-law, Theodoric, king of the Astrogoths, who 
defeated him at Arles, and thus rescued the 
Gothic nation from the danger of being com- 
pletely extirpated. 

Clovis, rendered desperate by this miscarriage, 
fell on all that he encountered in his retreat ; in- 
somuch that it might have been said he had 
formed a resolution to v accotnplish the destruction 
of €$aoh. of his ancient allies and friends, and 
thus f^bure to himself an universal domination 
iml^Ufcmtory of the Gauls. To facilitate his 

ambitious 
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ambitious projects, he prevailed 00 Clodoric to 
assassinate his own father, Sigebeit; unit after- 
wards luicl thu parricide put to death, that he 
might -meet with fewer obstacles in invadum his 
territory. Having taken hy surprise a chief of 
one of the little states, by which his own domi- 
nions were surrounded, without seeking a. plau- 
sible pretext, he caused his head and heard to he 
shad'd, merely because he had the title of king, 
whi* h he wished to belong exclusively to himself. 
Such was anciently the mode of declaring a 
prince incapable ol wearing the crown, and the 
above is the first example of this custom whigh 
history records. The son of the insulted chief, 
who vaw ins father overwhelmed with grut, hav* 
iug oliseived to him, in the way of convolution, 
that the In am has Xtould otic dag shoot out again, 
seeing that the trunk had not been dkided , Clovis 
was so hurt at this metaphor, that he ordered 
both the father and the son to’ be decapitated. 
He was surrounded by traitors, to back his per- 
fidious design", whom hi* abandoned, and some, 
times punished, alter he had rendotod them the 
instruments of his cruelties. Hecanaire, king of 
Chun bray, having been delivered up to him, those 
bv w hom he was be;.\ \cd complained that, in- 
stead of gold, they had been paid in a base coin 
of gilt copper. To tills Clovis replied with an 
angry look ; “ I have no other money tt> bestow 
on such miscreants.” 

After having extended hit concjucsts from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Thotilouse, Clovis took up 
his residence in Paris, which became the seat of 
his empire, lie now founded several monasteries, 
and built a considerable number of churches, at 
C 3 the 
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the instigation of his clergy, and in expiation of 
his crimes and usurpations, which were so truly 
contrary to the spirit of the religion he professed. 
11c died at the age of forty-five years, in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, and was buried in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is now 
called Saintc Genevieve, in honour of the pa- 
troness of Paris, whose remains had been interred 
there a month before. 

. Clovis was author of the Salic law. This law 
Excluded, so far as the Salic lands were concern- 
ed, the wife from any share of the inheritance, 
which became exclusively the property of the 
male descendants. It likewise gave rise to the ex- 
clusion of females, from the succession to the 
throne of France ; but this was contrary both to 
its letter and its spirit. It referred, in the first in- 
stance, to the Salic lands only, that is, to the 
lands held according to the custom of the Sa- 
lians, a particular nation of Franks, whose im- 
portant services Clo\is had remunerated by a 
grant of large tracts of territory. He was de- 
sirous that those possessions should beheld in per- 
petuity by the male offspring of the soldiery, 
whose heroism had gained him so many victories, 
to the end that the son should, keeping in \ic\v 
the honourable inheritance which bad fallen to 
him, rival the father in his honourable exploits. 

Clovirf left four sons, who divided between them 
the states their father had conquered. The 
eastern provinces fell to the lot of Thierry, an il- 
legitimate son, who had the title of king of Metz. 
Clodomir, the eldest surviving male offepring by 
Clotilda, was proclaimed king of Orleans ; and 
Uvo intuits, CUjldebert and Clots irv, were de- 
flated. 
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dared, the former king of Paris, and the latter 
king of Soibsons, under the regency of the mo- 
ther. Tranquillity prevailed for some time, until 
lit length the dowager qwen prevailed on her 
children to declare war against Sigismond, the son 
of her deceased uncle, G wideband. She had not 
forgotten the viohr.t death of her father, and 
was desirous to avenge it on the son of the mur- 
derer. Clodomir invaded the territories of Sigis- 
niond, whom he slew with his own hands. The 
latter, to escape the death which awaited him, 
Ead cut oil* his hair, and disguised himself as a 
hermit, Ilis wife and children \vei»e afterwards* 
by order of Clodomir, murdered in prison. A 
few days after, this sanguinary despot fell himself 
into an ambush laid lor him by the partizans of 
the deceased monarch, who, not content with 
putting him to death, paraded his head, in front 
of the armies, on the end of a lance. 

Notwithstanding Clodomir left three sons, his 
brothers took possession of his dominions, on pre- 
text of the necessity of having the young princes 
under their tutelage. The infants were brought 
to Paris, as if to be crowned ; but were suddenly 
arrested and put into prison. Clotilda imploiecl 
her sons to spare her grand-children, and received 
ior answer the emblems of a pair of scis>ars and 
a drawn sword, to denote that perpetual impri- 
sonment awaited them, instead of a crown. In 
her grief, she was heard to say that she should 
prefer their death to the disgrace of seeing their 
hair cut off, by which their incapacity for reigning 
was to he implied. This was the signal for their 
butchery. Clatai're plunged his poignard into the 
heart ol the eldest* aged ten years. The second, 

aged 
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aged. right years only, embraced the knees of his 
uncle Childcbert, who conjured Clotairc to spare 
him, blit in vain. Thu youngest child was saved, 
nijd was concealed in a monastery, to shelter him, 
from the tury ot his sax age relative, whose ven- 
geance was not satisfied until lie had put to 
death all the domestics who had attended on the 
young princes. The one who c raped became a 
priest, and gave his name u> the village of »St. 
Cloud, near Paris. 

Thierry, who had been a tranquil spectate* of 
the murder of Ins nephews, was soon reconciled 
•to his brothers. As it was the favourite maxim 
of this detestable family, lint, not to possess every 
thing, was to be masters of nothin'!, they leagued 
together, and made the conquest of Burgundy. 
Tneir next attempt was the inxasiun of Spain, 
winch ended in their deteal by the Visigoths. 
They were afterwards forced to make a tieuty with 
/JuMinian and the Ostrogoths ; but tins treaty they 
soon xiolated. 

'The death of Thierry, and that of CT.ildcbcrt, 
together with the sudden extinction of the poste- 
rity of the former, occasioned all the parts of the 
monarchy to dexolve to the ferocious assassin 
Clotairc, who was not, however, peaceable in the 
enjoyment of his newly acquired dominions. One 
of his sons rebelled, and was pinioned; but, on 
his taking up anus a second time, he was van- 
quished by his father, who caused him to he 
burned, with his .whole family, in a cottage t» 
A D " * ia< * ^ or s ^^ tcr * Clotairc died 

A*. * on the following year. We now proceed 
° * to his male surviving offspring. 

They were four in number. The kingdom of 

Pan.* 
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Paris fell to the lot of the eldest, Caribert. To 
the second, Gontrand, that of Orleans was as- 
signed. The kingdom of Metz was bestowed on 
Sigebert ; and v^hilperic, the youngest son, re- 
ceived Soiasons in partition. These distributions 
of territory laid the foundation of new intestine 
quarrels, which the common possession of Pro- 
vence and Aquitaine, by the four princes, tend- 
ed to inflame. Chilpenc, the most restless and 
most enterprising, began by a fruitless attempt to 
gain possession of Paris, and to dethrone his eldest 
brother. Perceiving afterwards that Sigebert was 
employed in repelling an invasion of the Huns, t 
he attacked his territories, and obtained possession 
of Reims, and of several places in its vicinity. * 
Sigebert, on receiving this intelligence, crossed the 
Rhine ; and, notwithstanding he had an enemy 
to encounter, both in his front and in his rear, re- 
captured Reims and the other cities which had 
been wrested from him. By the mediation of the 
other brothers, peace was made between him and 
Chilpcric. It redounds greatly to the honour of 
Sigebert, that he was not only able to repel the 
Unjust aggressions of his ambitious brother, but 
to defeat the lluns established on the banks of 
the Danube, a warlike nation whom it was not 
easy to subdue. These people were not only va- 
liant, trained to war, ami inured to its hardships; 
but their gigantic bulk, their hideous features, their 
wan and stern aspect, and, more especially, the 
terrible shrieks they littered at the onset of a 
battle, were well calculated to inspire terror. It 
requited no small skill and abilities to oppose 
these fierce barbarians, by whom Europe had be- 
fore been laid waste. 


Oh 
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On the death of Cnribcrt, a new partition of 
territory laid the foundation for new discords and 
jealousies. Each of the sur\i\iii£ brothers was 
desirous that the city of Pali* should he compre- 
hended in his portion ; and, after much conien- 
.tion, it was stipulated that cadi should have a 
third of the capital, which he was net, however, 
to enter without the consent of the others. Tho 
maledictions of all the saints in heaven were to 
fall on the head of him who should dare to in- 
fringe this treaty, to the strict observance of 
which the princes bound themselves by oath, eacfh 
laying his hand on the hilt of liis sword. 

Two females, whose crimes have bestowed on 
‘ them a kind of celebrity, now figured on the po- 
litical scene. Brunehaut, the wife of Sigcbert, 
was descended from the royal blood of the Goths ; 
but Frodegondc owed her elevation to the throne 
to the love of Chilperic, who felt a secret passion 
for her shortly after his marriage with Auiloveie. 
fShe was the daughter of a peasant of Picardy, 
and united to a rare beauty all the resources 
which cunning and dissimulation could supply,. 
Here intrigues were so well managed that she 
soon brought about a divorce between Chilperic 
and Audoverc, who sought a refuge from her 
misfortunes in a convent. This artifice was not, 
however, useful to Fredegondc, its contriver. 
The king married Galsuincle, the elder sister of 
Brunehaut, to gratify his subjects by an alliance 
which had, in their estimation, done honour to 
his brother Sigcbert, Fredogonde dissembled for 
the moment ; but, having become by degrees, not 
only the Confident of her royal lover, but his mi- 
nister even, prevailed on him to rid himself of 

Galsuinde, 
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Gnlsuinde, which he effected by fit ran "ling her in 
tin* night time with his own hands. This t crime 
was soon followed by iiis marriage with Frede- 
gonde, which w.’s publicly celebrated, in despight 
of the general clamours and execrations of his 
subjects. 

Brunehaut implored her husband, Sigcbcrt, as 
well ns Gontrand, to avenge this foul murder. 
The latter brought his troops into the field ; but 
shortly after went over to 1 lie side of Chilperic, 
who was, notwithstanding, so vigorously pursued 
by ttigebert, that he was obliged to seek shelter 
in the fortified town of Tournay. As nothing less 
than the death of Chilperic could graiity the deep 
revenge of Brunehant, a close siege was laid to 
the place; when, in an install', Frcdegonde 
changed the scene. She caused Sigcbert to be 
taken off by two assassins; the siege was raised ; 
and Chilperic victoriously entered the camp of his 
deceased brother, in which he found his widowed 
queen, children, and treasures. The infant sol!, 
aged only five years, was, however, privately con- 
veyed out of the cam}) by a faithful domestic, and 
having been conducted to Metz, was proclaimed 
king of Austrasia. 

The widow of Sigebcrt, who was still young, 
was stmt prisoner to Rouen, where she cap- 
tivated the heart of a prince named Merovee, 
whom she espoused. This prince was no other 
than her own nephew (for in those clays such mar* 
riages were lawful), the son of her mortal enemy, 
Chilperic, whose rage and astonishment on hear- 
ing the news may be readily conceived. Toiavoid 
the storm whicK hung over their heads, the newly 
married couple sought the sanctuary of a church, 

which 
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which the troops of Chilpcric dared not violate, 
Merovee having received liis pardon, returned to 
his father's protection; and Brunchaut fled to 
Austrasia, where she was instigated, by her im- 
placable hatred of Fredegonde, to rekindle the 
flames of war. Chilperic having lost a battle 
soon after, ascribed the defeat of his troops to 
Merovee, whose hair he ordered to be cut off, to 
deprive him of the succession. The son being 
thus disgraced, to avoid the further vengeance of 
his father, fled to Tours, where Fredegonde caused 
him to be assassinated, ller cruelties did no^eod 
here: the bishop of Rouen, who had celebrated 
the marriage between Merovee and Brunehaut, 
was her next victim ; and, as this murder was not 
effected without the knowledge of one of the 
courtiers, she had him taken off by poison. An 
obstacle which presented itself to her ambition 
was, to be removed. She had three sons, on the 
head of one of whom she wished the crown to 
be placed, on tiie death of Chilperic; but a 
princejiained Clovis, by the first marriage, and 
brother to the deceased Merovee, was still living. 
While she was busied in plotting his destruction, 
a heavy calamity awaited her own progeny: her 
*ons fell victims to a pestilential fever. Such was 
her habitual w ickedness, that she availed- herself 
of this misfortune to gratify her hatred and re- 
venge. She suborned one of her favourites to 
accuse Clovis of having had poison administered 
10 the princes; and on this accusation he was 
put to death, together with the unfortunate queen 
Aud^vere, who, notwithstanding she was immured 
jn tae cloisters, and had been long ignorant of 
whAt was passing in the world, was represented 

by 
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by the monster Fredegonde as an accomplice in 
the crime. 

it has been already noticed that, at the time of 
the partition, lieither .of the three monarchs Was 
to enter Paris, without the consent of his bro- 
thers. This treaty was, however, infringed by 
Chilperic, who was desirous to be present at the 
baptism of an infant son by Fredegonde. While 
Gontrand, aided by Childebert, king of Austrasia, 
the prince who, on the death of his father, Sige- 
bert, had been conveyed in safety from the camp, 
was* busied in making every preparation to pu- 
nish so gross a violation of a solemn engagement, 
the tyrant Chilperic was assassinated. This crime? 
was also due to Fredegonde, whose adulterous 
intercourse with an attendant at the court, named 
Landry, had been accidentally discovered by the' 
deceased. Thus was one crime heaped on ano- 
ther hy this atrocious female. The assassination 
of her husband having been closely followed by a 
war in his dominions, she implored the aid of 
Gontrand, observing that the treasures of the 
deceased monarch had been unlawfully conveyed 
to Childebert, king of Austrasia, and imploring 
him to take pity on a fatherless infant, aged only 
four months. Gontrand, having becti gained over 
by these artifices, put himself at the head of a 
powerful army, which Childebert, instigated by 
Brunehaut, prepared to meet. Thus did two 
women, who vied with each other in cruelties, 
arm two sovereigns, the uncle and the nephew', 
against each ether. In the mean time Gontrand 
took the infant CLotairc under his protection, 
established a council of regency, caused the tokths 
of allegiance to be administered, and baa be- 
vol. xxu x. sides 
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$ides recourse to such measures, that Childobcrt 
' was induced to withdraw his forces. F red ego ado 
was excluded from every share in the administra- 
tion, and forced into a.conveift, with a strict 
prohibition not to interfere, either directly or in- 
directly, with the government. 

This ambitious female, enraged at being dis- 
possessed of the authority for which she so ar- 
dently longed, resorted to every possible artifice 
to excite a popular insurrection against the bene- 
factor of her child. In return tor this b^se in- 
gratitude, Gout rand aflirmed that he had a secret 
to reveal, which, through a mistaken tenderness 
•for her, he had hitherto concealed, namely, that 
Clotairc was not in reality the son of Chilpcric. 
Frcdegondc, who was not displeased at this 
question being started, as it enabled her to re- 
sume, for an instant, the pump and splendour of 
her ancient authority, quitted her convent; com- 
plained, in her different qualities of queen and 
mother, of the affront which was offered her; 
and having demanded that an oath should so- 
lemnly administered to her, swore to the legiti- 
macy of the prince in the midst of an assemblage 
of all -the orders of the people. Three hundred 
witnesses were brought forward to swear to the 
same effect and purport, and, what must appear 
very singular at this time, their corroborative 
testimonies were received as so many decisive 
, proofs. Thus was Gontrand reduced to silence. 

. His next effort was to maintain an equipoise 
between Brunch aut and Fredegonde, whose ha- 
tred /Fo each other was more implacable than 
evey; and to prevent them, as much as possible, 
from* having any share in public affairs. He had 

"* now 
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now attained tlie advanced age of sixty years; 
and dreaded least, on his demise, they should 
sow the seeds of discord between his two nephews, 
Childcbert and Clotairc. He had not any male 
issue;, and Hruneluiut flattered him so adroitly, 
that lie made a will, by which his own' dominions 
were to riwert to her two grandsons. This testa- 
ment was never carried into effect ; but, on the 
other hand, it will bo seen that Clotaire, the se- 
cond of the name, whose misfortune it was to 
have sprung Iroro the womb of Frcdcgonde, was 
deStined to unite under his domination all the 
separate states of the house of Clovis. This* 
event was hastened by the death of Gontrand, 
winch was no sooner promulgated, than the two 
queens, freed from every restraint, displayed all 
the ferocity of their nature. On each side dark 
assassinations were prepared, until at length an 
open warfare broke out. Ohildebert proceeded 
to take possession of the dominions of Gontrand, 
in right of his grand-children, and in conformity 
to tlu; will of the deceased. He considered that 
it would be easy to get the better of any opposi* 
tioti on the part of Clotairc ; but in this lie was 
mistaken. Fredegonde appeared at. the head of an 
army, with her son, aged ten years, whom she 
held in her arms, exclaiming to the soldiery, with 
that inathnml and heroic eloquence which never 
fails in its effect: behold my son; behold your 
king. Her army was commanded by her fa- 
vourite Landry, who has been already cited. At 
his side she fought, and took with him an *qual 
share in the command of the troops. The 'fiyld 
was obstinately disputed ; but at length victoryrde- 
clared itself m favour of the mother of Clotaire. 

d 2 The 
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The vanquished Brunchaut had recourse to all 
the stratagems which policy could suggest. She 
solicited help in all quarters; and reinforced lief 
own levies by chosen bands of mercenaries. 
She was, notwithstanding, obliged to yield to the 
victorious arms of her rival, whose troops were, 
in point of numbers, tar inferior to her own. Tho 
death of her son Childebert was a fresh calamity 
^calculated to raise the expectations of Frcdc- 
gonde, who pursued her victorious career, and 
inspired a general enthusiasm which seemed to 
have effaced the remembrance of all her crflnes. 
% A new conquest opened to her the gates of Paris, 
where her son was proclaimed amid the acclama- 
tions ef the inhabitants. Chance, however, by 
which all human events arc governed, suddenly 
changed the complexion of affairs. Frcdcgonde 
died while she was on the eve of reaping the fruits 
of her gallant achievements, and Brunchaut was 
thus freed from her redoubtable enemy. She 
flattered herself that, in her quality of regent and 
guardian to the princes her grandsons, she should 
speedily be mistress of all France. The cider, 
Thietry, was king gf Burgundy; and Tlicodobcrt, 
the younger, king of Austrasia. She resided at 
the court of the latter, where her conduct became 
by degrees so haughty and despotic, as to give 
great offence to the grandees. The better to pre- 
serve her own power and ascendancy, she stu- 
diously neglected the education of her royal 
ward, whose morals and principles she took the 
utmost pains to debauch. She promoted a mar- 
rjjjjj p between him and an obscure female, one 
gfSier attendants, whose low origin did not pre- 
vent ( jier from becoming a great favourite with 

the 
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the court. The result was, that the queen 
dowager fell into her own snaro ; the interest of 
the nobles prevailed, and she was exiled by the 
artifices of the female whom she had endeavoured 
to render the instrument of her protracted domi- 
nation.' She retired to the court of Thierry, who 
gai’C her a welcome reception. 

The two brothers were at this time engaged in 
carrying on a successful war against the wretched 
son of Frcdcgonde, Clotaiiv, whom they defeated 
and despoiled of a part ot Ins territories. The 
latter possessed neither the courage nor the re- 
sources of his mother ; but he had the good sense 
to command his resentment, and to affect a phi- 
losophy bv which lie appeared superior to the 
reverses of fortune. I ns rivals were thus lulled 
into a security which was esentually fatal to 
than ; and chance supplied, in the case of Clo- 
taire, the defect of courage and enterprise. 

At the court of Thiei ry, liruneluiut fixed her 
attention on a young nobleman, Protadc, whose 
unbounded ambition, and ferocity of character, 
were commensurate with her own. This man 
was, by her influence, elevated to the rank of 
mayor, or governor of the palace ; -a post which 
began insensibly to acquire such a degree of 
force and dignity, as to he afterwards enabled to 
overturn the legitimate throne, and to establish 
a new one on its ruins. The next endeavour of 
Brunchaut was to excite a war between the two 
monarchs, her grandsons ; for which purpose she 
persuaded Thierry, that Thcodobcrt was not the 
son of king Childebeit, but of an obscure gar- 
dener, by whom his place had been supplied in 
the affections of his queen. The two so\ereigns 
d 3 took 
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took the field ; buf, on the side of Thierry, the 
dukes and counts insisted on being mediators 'in 
this unnatural contest, set on foot to gratify the 
ambition of a minister, who acted under the in- 
fluence of a haughty female. While the king 
wavered in his purposes, the grandees proceeded 
to open revolt, and seized on the person of Pro- 
tade, who was assassinated in his tent. 

The peace which ensued between the tw'o royal 
brothers was but of a short duration. They again 
took up arms, and again had recourse to con- 
ferences for peace. Thcodobcrt having drawfibis 
brother into a snare, and endeavoured to oblige 
him to sign a convention m hi> favour, the Bur- 
gundian grandees, who had, as has been be to re 
observed, revolted, agreed that justice was on 
the side of the hitter, and came forward to his 
aid with all their united forces. In the interim, 
Clotaire, who had engaged to remain neuter, 
waited the issue of the contest, to recover the ter- 
ritory of which he had been dispossessed. Tlieo- 
dobert was twice defeated, and at length made 
prisoner. Having been brought before Thierry, 
he was stripped of the insignia of royalty, and, 
after two of his sons had been put to death by bis 
merciless brother, was sent captive to Brunchaut. 
This was the harshest sentence which could have 
been pronounced against him ; since, after he had 
been degraded by the loss his hair, and con- 
demned to the solitary confinement of a mo- 
nastery, the apprehension, of his escaping from 
thence was held by Brunehaut to be a .sufficient 
motive for the assassination she commanded, lie 
perished in his twenty-seventh year. 

'Clotaire, king of Soissdns, aware that the vic- 
tory 
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^ory of Thierry, and the new power he had ac- 
qificcd, were not calculated to secure to him the 
advantages he had reaped from his treaty of neu- 
trality, hastened to take possession of what had 
been ceded to him. The event proved that he 
lnirl not' mistaken the policy of Thierry, who sent 
heralds to summon him to withdraw his troops. 
On his refusal, the latter, who was so much elated 
with his conquests, as to flatter himself that ho 
should soon bo master of the whole of the French 
territory, advanced wdth’ u powerful army ; but, 
in passing through Metz, was attacked by a dy- 
sentery, which carried him off, in the twenty* 
eighth year of his age. A suspicion was enter- 
tained that he was poisoned by Brunehaut, whose 
desire to preserve her own authority had instigated 
her to the commission of this crime. She caused 
the eldest of his four sons, Sigebeit, to be pro- 
claimed king ; and, following the example of 
Fredegondc, whose conduct she wa ited to imitate 
in every respect, prepared to govern the two 
k'ngdoms with a despotic sway. Clotaire, how- 
ever, was careful to anticipate her project, the 
execution of which he opposed by a formidable 
army. Brunehaut contributed to her own de- 
feat: her suspicions having fallen on the mayor 
of the palace of Australia, she ordered him to Be 
put to death ; but so little secresv was observed on , 
this occasion, that lie w r as duly apprized of the 
plot meditated* against his life, and, availing 
himself of his high authority, prevailed on the 
nubility both of Austrasia and Burgundy to aban- 
don the cause of Brunehaut, which they did on 
the approach of the army of Clotaire, The lat- 
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ter obtained an easy victory, which was lollowcd.' 
in conformity to the savage custom of the limes, 1 
by the butchery of two of the infant sor^i of 
'Ihicrry ; another was sentenced to ha\e his head 
shaved; and the fou till disappeared, nevey' again 
to present himself on the political scene. Brunt 1 - 
haul was next delivered up to his vengeance. 
Such had been the multiplicity of her crimes and 
atrocities, that their punishment was invoked by 
all ranks of the people*. This execrable woman, 
herself a queen, and the daughter, sister, aunt, 
vile, mother, grand- mother, and great-gralid- 
# mother of kings, was, at the advanced age of 
eighty years, brought before Clotairc, who pre- 
sided at the tribunal as her supreme judge. She 
was sentenced to tortures which lasted for three 
days. On the fii-t day she was led through- 
out tbe Cutup, exposed to the insults of the 
soldiery, with whose excctafioiis the air was 
filled: on the second, a ferocious and irritated 
multitude indicted on her ignominious puimh- 
luenla of every description, which she with diffi- 
culty survived : on the third, she was fastened by 
the lmir, by a foot, and by an arm, to the tail of 
si wild and unmanageable horse, and was thus 
dragged across the flints, and through the briars, 
Until she expired in the midst of the plain, which 
Xvas covered by her blood. Her tomb is still to be 
seen in the abbey of St. Martin-les-Autun, which 
she founded. It was opened in ]63£, and, amid 
the ashes* and bones, was found the rowel of a 
spur, in confirmation of the general tradition ; 
for it should be observed that, in those Hays it 
customary, when any one was attached to 
4 the, 
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*the tail of a horse, to fasten spurs to the feet of 
flie victim, to the end that the animal might be 
rendered more ferocious. 

Thlus it was that Clotaire, the second of the 
name,\who, like his ancestor, Clotaire I. had no 
other inheritance than the insigniticant kingdom 
of Soissons, became sovereign ruler of the French 
monarchy. He appointed a mayor of the palace, 
whose ollice resembled that of a viceroy, to pre- 
side over each of the three kingdoms which had 
reverted to him, without entertaining any mis- 
trust’of the high authority he thus delegated. If 
his reign was not so brilliant as some others, ijt- 
was peaceable, and marked by a wise and bcneli-’ 
cent administration. lie instituted a kind of 
ambulatory court of justice, which went from 
place to place, to redress the grievances of 
those who were oppressed. The sittings of 
these moving parliaments were named platita , from 
whence has originated the English law term of 
pleas. As a proof that they administered justice 
with an impartial hand, and without any regard 
to the rank of the accused party, a governor of 
a part of Burgundy, convicted of a conspiracy 
against Clotaire, was sentenced to die, and exe- 
cuted without any- interposition of the royal au- 
thority. This example made so powerful an im- 
pression, that conspiracies were no longer heard 
of during the reign of Clovis. The celebrated 
ordonnances, denominated capttulaires , which had 
so lasting an influence on the legislation of 
France, resulted from the deliberations of a coun- 
cil established in Paris, partly composed of the 
nobility, and partly of the bishops Awards were 
there given, in civil cases, by a majority of vote** 
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and these questions hud a preference over tho**- 
which were puroiy ecclesiastical. • ' c 

What was not to nave heen cxf ected from the 
son of Fredenondc, Clotairc, instead of Exer- 
cising an arbitrary autlioiity, displayed m,u/h mo- 
deuiimn m die administration of public affairs, 
lie remitt.d to the Lombards a portion of the 
annual tribute rrev hud paid to his piedecessors ; 
and co >?uiiJ v manifested a desire to comply with 
the wishes <f i be i.ngb.Mm ring princes. Ho in- 
vc‘ iod with tne regal auth i : ty ids son, Dagobort, 
whom lie sent to reside at Metz, with the title of 
Icing of Australia. As soon as the latter was 
marriageable, lie confide u to him a part of his 
government, to the enu that he might know how 
to vclgu at his demise. '1 he young prince having 
impcnou-ly demanded certain parts of the terri- 
toiy of Australia, which the lather had thought 
proper to detach from that kingdom, Clotairc 
gave a singular example of moderation and pa- 
ternal tendenios. lie submitted the question to 
the arbitiation of twelve lords and bishops, who 
reconciled the lather and son, without any blood 
being spilled. lie displayed, on several occasions, 
an intrepid eoui age, by which he proved that 
heroic qualities are not incompatible with ?i 
mild and even temper. Bertoalde, duke of Saxony, 
presuming that his love of peace was the result 
of a timid disposition, entered Australia, and 
obtained some advantages over the youthful I)a- 
gobert, who narrowly escaped being killed, having 
had his helmet cleft by the stroke of a sabre. 
The father hastened to the succour of the son. 
While the conllicting armies were in view of each 
■x/ther, but separated by a river, Clotairc finding 
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himself personally insulted by Bertoaldc, who vo- 
ciferated the mo »r insolent menace*, crossed the 
rive; on Jiarsclfack, and slew hi* malignant ad- 
vers airy. Having placed his head on the point of 
a spe* r, winch lie carried in the guise of a stand- 
ard, he routed the Saxon army. 

He survived this heroicul achievement a few 
months only ; but suppressed, before his death, 
the post of ma\ or of the paiacc in the kingdom 
of Burgundy, at the instance of his courtiers, 
and probably from a presentiment that this cilice 
would one day set aside the legitimate succession. 
He died in his fnrl)-fitrh year, regretted by all 
ranks of bis people. J le entertained a high re- 
spect both for the nolnlity and clergy, lie en- 
joined his subjects to pay tithes to the latter, on 
penalty of excommunication ; ahd had a cor- 
poral punishment indicted on those who neglected 
to uncover themselves in passing any one of the 
clerical order. provided the Lyman was on 
horseback, he was forced to alight and kneel, the 
better to prove Ins submission ami respect. So 
great in his time were the privileges ot the reli- 
gious orders, that the nuns at Poitiers refused 
to acknowledge any supremacy, and, revolting 
openly against the lady abhcis, laid siege to the 
monastery, which they carried by the help of 
mercenaries they had taken into their pay. They 
wore tried by the bishops, who acquitted them, be- 
cause it was meant that the thunder of excommu- 
nications hould tall on the lioaihof the laity alone. 
Dogmas were at this period very much in vogue. 
Among the theological subtilties which were dis- 
cussed , perhaps the most curious one was the 
9pinion of a bishop, who positively maintained 
, that 
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that woman did not form a part of the humqfi} . 
species, but constituted a separate being. In stTjS- 
port of his system, he asserteJ^ thaj. God had ■ 
created man only, and that consequently woman* 
could not be assimilated with him, or supposed 
to partake of the essence of the divinity. The 
question having been debated in a very grave and • 
solemn manner, it was found, after a warm dis- 
putation, that, agreeably to the scriptures, God 
had created man both male and female. The 
women thus recovered the honour which belongs 
4o their sex, and were associated with the human 
riface, of which they at once constitute the tor- 
ment and the charm. 

We now proceed to Dagobert, wbo having been 
king in the life-time of his father, was not much 
disposed to divide the royal inheritance with his 
brother Caribert, conformably to the inviolable 
law of the ancient French. As he had a power- 
ful army on foot, he deemed it most expedient to 
dictate a new law, by which he settled the duchy 
of Aquetainc on Caribert, who could obtain no 
better conditions. This duchy, of which Tliou- 
louse was the capital, was hereditary in the 
same family, from the year 628, the date of the 
above event, until the year 1503, when Louis 
d*Armagnac, duke of Nemours, the last heredi- 
tary possessor, died without male issue. This was 
a rare and memorable descent, 
v The commencement of the reign of Dagobert 
%as auspicious ; but he soon gave loose to the 
scandalous excesses to which he was instigated by 
•bis passion for women. He divorced his queen 
on pretext of sterility ; and . consecutively be- 
ftowed the title on three of his concubines, by j 
£ whom* 
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whom he allowed himself to be governed. As 
i heir avarice and extravagant style of living ex- 
hausted by degrees the revenues of the state, new 
imposts were levied, and every species of extor- 
tion employed, to distress the subject. Dagobert 
no longer possessed any amiable quality. His. 
cupidity kept pace with his libertinism; insomuch 
that, on the death of his brother, the duke of 
Aquitain, he plundered his treasury, and thus 
deprived his nephews of their inheritance. The 
vengeance of heaven speedily overtook him. A 
war* unprecedented in history, threatened the 
total subversion of his power. A merchant, named 
Sammon, was become so rich, that the Sclavo- 
nians, a numerous and formidable nation, elected 
him their king. An extreme opulence seldom 
falls to the lot of a mediocrity of talents; and 
accordingly the merchant sovereign united to 
boldness of enterprize, and a persevering indus- 
try, all the qualities of an accomplished leader* 
He was prudent, politic, and brave. Dagobert 
having to complain of the ill treatment which se- 
veral French traders had received in Sclavonia, 
sent to him an ambassador, who, notwithstand- 
ing he met with a very favourable reception, be- 
haved with great haughtiness to Sammon. The 
latter held out a pacific language, and spoke of 
the satisfaction he was desirous to give for t\pt 
alleged outrage, as well as of the friendship and 
good understanding lie wished to maintain with 
the king of France. “ Friendship !” exclaimed the 
brutal envoy. “Can it subsist between the Chris- 
tian servants of the true God, and pagan dogs 
suclwis you.” “ Well,” replied Sammfcn, “iuic* 
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we arc dogs, we will make use of our teeth, and 
bite you with all our might.” 

The 'defeat of three French armies wh>’h j *\ ere 
marched against the opulent pagan, contributed to 
bestow new lustre on the reign of Summon, who 
was punctual in keeping the promise he had made 
to the ambassador. Dagobert was obliged to 
exempt from tribute the Saxons, to engage them 
to defend the frontier of the French empire, 
which was, notwithstanding, exposed to the fre- 
quent incursions of the Sclavonian troops. The 
better to repel their aggressions, lie declared S*gc- 
bert, his son, aged three years, king of Australia; 
Being persuaded that the great officers of state, 
and all those who should thus: obtain an establish- 
ment at the Austrasian court, would become per- 
sonally interested in resisting the enemy, to pre- 
serve their charges and prerogatives. On the 
birth of a second son, who was named Clovis, the 
bishops and lords of Ncustria and Burgundy con- 
voked an assembly, and beseeched the king to re- 
gulate, by a solemn act, the partition of his states 
between the two royal infants. They were sen- 
sible that an encroachment had been, made ot> 
their privileges since the time that Dagobert had 
swayed the sceptre without a rival, and were 
therefore desirous that the monarchy should be 
again divided. They had waited until a favourable* 
opportunity should present itself to urge their 
request, with which the monarch found it prudent 
^comply, lie was menaced by the Gascons, 
’gainst whom he sent an old and experienced 
gSpruJ ; but scarcely hud they been subdued, 
yftben the hostile preparations of the Bretons -oc- 
cupied \ 
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copied bis most serious attention. As he did not 
wish to have his enjoyments interrupted by an 
ttetTv^-stete ftf waiiare, he made choice of an 
agmit better qualified to treat of peace than the 
aim bass:'. dor whom he had sent to king Sammon. 
1'iie hitter, it will be recollected, was a merchant 
by profession; but Aloy, the minister of state 
whom Dagobert deputed to the Bretons, was by 
trade a goldsmith. He negotiated with so much 
prudence and ability, that the Bretons were 
speedily pacified. Dagobert did not long survive 
this* event, to contemplate the security of his 
states. He was carried off by a dysentery, which 
he hud brought on by his debauched habits ot life, 
at the age of thirty -six years. The celebrated 
vault of St Denis, which became in the sequel 
the cemetary of so many potentates, was opened 
for the lirst time to receive his remains. 

Willi a a iew to atone for his vices and immo- 
ralities, Dagobert was profuse in his bounties to 
the monks. To appease heaven, and to sooth the 
keen reproaches ot his own conscience, he forced 
nil foreigners residing within his dominions to 
submit to the baptismal ceremony, in common 
with his subjects, and conformably to the 
riles and usages of the church of Rome. lie 
published an edict, by which all the Jews who 
should neglect to undergo this ceremony were to 
be put to death. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, which fanaticism suggested, it would 
appear that great doubts were entertained of his 
salvation. A bishop, to whom he had been ex- 
tremely lavish of his favours, reported that he 
haiHiud a vision, in which he had certainly seen 
'the demons, iu the act of carrying to hell, in a 
Jfi 2 bo#, 
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boat* the soul of Dagobcrt, as the just punish- 
ment of his incontinence; but added, that, as he- 
had been very liberal to the churck, J;c-IuTubccn 
instantly succoured by St. Denis, St. Morris, and 
St. Martin, who, to the great surprise of the 
affrighted devils, had snatched him from their 
clutches, and conveyed him triumphantly to 
heaven. A bas-relief, representing this vision, 
which is emblematical of the character of Dago- 
bert, who w as at the same time a libertine and a 
bigot, is still to be seen in the interior of the 
cathedral church of St. Denis. That chtiTch 
t was so great a favourite, that the monarch left, by 
will, thirty thousand pounds weight of lead to 
cover the roof. It received the spoils of all the 
other churches of the kingdom. The portals of 
bronze, which still exist, were brought thither 
from the cathedral of St. Hilary, at Poitiers, a 
distance of a hundred lcaguei. 

The infant sons of Dagobcrt were Sigebert II. 
king of Austrasia, and Clovis II. king of Neustria 
And Burgundy. Pepin and Aga, the mayors of 
the palace during their minority, were men of 
great capacity, and of an exemplary probity. On 
the death of the former, he was succeeded by his 
Son Grimoalde, this important post having, at the 
request of the grandees, become hereditary. It 
thus acquired what constitutes the real force of 
monarchies, a direct succession, by the help of 
which the mayors of the palace were enabled, 
dexterously and by degrees, to possess themselves 
of the royal authority. Such was the ascendency 
of Grimoalde over Sigebert, that, in default of 
malo issue on his side, he prevailed on him 
point his own son successor to tho throne. The' 

queen, . 
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queen, however, to friibtmte this intention, bore to 
. Sigebort a male inlant, w ho was named Dugobcrt. 
The"iVd* i, 4^1id not long survive t his event. 

On the death ot‘ Aga, by whom Clovis II. was 
governed, the post of mayor ot the palace was 
bestowed on A re ham baud, whose prudence and 
moderation of character, made him lit to com- 
mand. lie picsented to the king a beautitul 
young gii l, whom he had purchased ol‘ a company 
of English merchants; tor it ought to be noticed 
that, in those days, gilts of this description welts 
made without either scruple or hesitation. Clovis 
became so highly enamoured of this leniale, that 
he mariied her, and declared her his queen, l ift 
had by her three children, who became in the 
sequel as obscure and insignificant as the lather, 
whose only memorable action was, that, in a time 
of scarcity, he, caused lo he removed the gold and 
silver plates whbh ornamented the coffins of Sr. 
Demis and his companions, and sold them to pur- 
chase blend for tli«* poor. 

The laws of the succession were now merely 
respected for the side of the lonr.ality, all the 
authority being vested in the majors. A resolu- 
tion in the state of public allairs could not tail to 
ensue. Accordingly, C rimoaide had the audacity 
to avail him*>eli ul the momentary adoption of 
]iis son Chiideliert, whom he placed on the throne, 
lie was afterwards deposed by the gumdees, who 
were displeased at his sudden elevation, and who 
had more to dread from the ambition of the father 
than from the phantom of royalty he had dethroned. 
Dugobcrt II. who was again invested with the su- 
authority ; Clotaire III. who d^d without 
r issue; and Childeiic, his brother; passed away 
like the shadows seen through a transparency. In 
£ 3 their 
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their place, and wearing in reality the same dia- 
dem, the mayor Ebrouin figured, professedly, 
under a queen regent, who, howev^x\ jahawdifned 
to him all the authority. As he disdained to 
govern conjointly with the grandees, in imitation 
of his predecessors, they took up arms against 
him, and obliged him to retire to a convent. 
He had issued a proclamation by which he 
placed the crown on H e. head of Thierry, who, 
having been in his cradle at the time of the death 
of his father, had had no share in the inheritance. 
Merely because he hau been protected by Ebrouin, 
the grandees ordered that Thierry should be dis- 
graced by the loss of his hah and confined in a 
monastery. 

Clotairc, King of Austria, who was called to 
the throne, possessed all th** apathy of his prede- 
cessors, but had in the firs, instance, the penetra- 
tion to bestow his coi.tidcncc on an accomplished 
statesman, Legcr. bishop of Antun, who had been 
the minister of the queen regent, h.s mother, and 
who was the principal author of the last revolu- 
tion. His weak and capricious character induced 
him afterwards to banish this minister, and to 
confine him in the very convent in which Ebrouin 
was immured. It followed of necessity that the 
two courtiers in disgrace united all their ellorts to 
accomplish his ruin, which he himself took carp 
to hasten. „ Being left without the aid either of a 
mayor of the palace, or of a minister, the terrors 
*)f a weak mind, which knew not how to govern, 
Jed him to apts of cruelly and oppression, to con r 
validate his authority. A nobleman, named Bo- 
uillon, having one day remonstrated against^ 
heavy impost recently levied on the people, who' * 
jmd fy^fore groaned under (heip burdens, thp 

' : * monarch 
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monarch ordered his guards to seize on him, and, 
.in his presence, to inflict on him the punishment 
reserved, for slaves. Bodillon was scourged with 
rods, but did not utter a single murmur. He waited 
a fit moment of revenge ; and, having encountered 
the king, who was engaged in a hunting parlv :;i the 
forest of Li vry, he, in concert with stv'M 'l noble- 
men who had taken up his quarrel, att; . !.e-l and 
slew Clnldcric, together with the queen, who was 
pregnant, and the young prince, Dagob»:s. Ano- 
ther royal infant, who was in the palace at the 
time, afterwards succeeded to the throM\ 

The state being thus left without 4 ruler, 
Thierty was brought from his convent, anu pro-* 
claimed king. As a bare forehead was the token 
of a slave, he suffered his hair to grow ; and, to 
the end that he might reign in safety, us well as 
to comply with the wishes of the gi undoes, he apr 
pointed a mayor of the palace. It happened* 
however, that the bishop of Autun, and the im- 
petuous Ebrouin, had quitted their convent at the 
same time. The latter demanded to be rein* 
stated in his office and dignities, to which, Jic 
pretended, he had as great a, right, as that which 
enabled Thierry to wear the diadem. Having 
weakened his pretensions, and disgusted the no* 
bility, by the assassination of the individual whoso 
post he claimed, he retired to Austrasia, where, 
to render himself formidable to his adversaries, 
he set up a pseudo Clovis, the pretended son of 
Clotaire III. lie still persisted in demanding his 
place, as an inalienable property ; and, by way 
of proving that he was without a competitor, 
ipvpsted Autun, seized on the unfortunate bishop^ 
and deprived him of his sight. Thierry, intimi- 
dated these proceedings, was -constrained to 

bestow 
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bestow on him the post of mayor of the palace. 
The first act of his authority was to publish^ in. 
the style of a sovereign prince, a ^oneral am- 
nesty, from which, however, lie excepted the bi- 
shop of Autun, whom he accused of the murder 
of C'hildcric. The killer was tried by his brother 
prelates, and sentenced to die. The despotism of 
Kbrouin at length became such, that the nobles, 
to arrest its piegicss, declared two of their own 
body dukes of Austrasia, with the government 
of which kingdom they were invested. They were 
declared rebels by Hbrouin, who marched against 
them a powerful army,. One of them, Martin 
V.’l leristal, having surrendered the city of Laon, 
which was besieged by Kbrouin's troops, was de- 
capitated ; but his cousin Pepin d'lleristal, from 
whom the -kings of the second race afterwards 
claimed their descent, was resolved to light until 
the last extremity. 

Ehrouin perished in a singular manner. Hav- 
ing sentenced , to a heavy fine the grand master 
of the royal household, who was accused of mal- 
versation, the latter mustered a troop of do- 
mestics from the kitchen and scullery, who dis- 
patched with their knives the haughty mayor 
of the palace, as he was on his way to the 
church. Pepin d'lleristal was now solicited by 
the grandees to pass without delay into the Neus- 
trian territory, and take on him the charge of 
mayor of the palace. This being, however, con- 
trary to the wish of Thierry, Pepin took care to 
be accompanied by a powerful army, by which 
the royal forces were defeated. The king thus fell 
into his hands, according to the desire of the»no- 
- bility, and the promise they had made. 

l> enin, being satisfied with the possession pf 
4 . the 
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the rial authority, Jeft the parade of royalty to 
his , crowned vassal. He placed the kingdom on 
a most respectable footing ; and, to the end 
that justice might be duly administered in the in- 
terior, re-established the convocations of the 
states, into which the clergy was for the first time 
introduced. lie brought back to their obedience 
the Prisons and Germans, who, perceiving 
nothing more than the shadow of a monarchy, 
fancied that they could, without difficulty, throw 
oft’ the yoke of the French. Having fallen sick, 
his enemies had the atrocity to assassinate his 
eldest son, whom he had created duke of Bur- 
gundy. All those who had any share in thief 
butchery were put to death ; and on the day of 
their execution, he declared his grandson, aged 
six years only, mayor of the palace. He died a 
sh^rt time after this melancholy event, and after 
having reigned, with great reputation, as the 
substitute of three kings, whose names it is unne- 
cessary to cite. 

Ilis widow exercised the functions of mayor, 
as tutoress of her son, and depositary of the first 
place in the kingdom. It thus happened that a 
monarch, replete with health and vigour, found 
himself under the direction of a woman and a 
child. The widow lodged in' prison Charles 
Martel, the son of Pepin by a former marriage ; 
while the faction which had been adverse to her 
deceased husband, took up arms, to liberate, ax 
they said, the sovereign whom she held captive, 
but in reality to elect a mayor of their own 
choice. They expelled both the mother and the 
son, and appointed Rainfroi, one of their own 
party, to a post which was more strongly dis- 
puted than the throne. On the death of the king, 

which 
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■which happened soon after, the lawful heir, 
Thierry, was excluded from the succession, and 
the son of Chikleric II. was taken out of a con- 
vent, and proclaimed Chilpcnc H. 

Charles Martel having escaped from his prison, 
followed the example of his father, by impera- 
tively demanding the post of "mayor of the pa- 
lace, as his inherent right. On this occasion the 
jiew sovereign, contrary to every expectation, 
displayed a certain share of courage. He pre- 
pared to take the held, and combat by the side of 
his mayor; but he was anticipated by Charles 
Martel, who opened the campaign so successfully, 
*tlwt he forced him to submit to his conditions. 
As a compensation to llainfroi, for the loss of his 
place, he was invested with the duchy of Angers. 
\Yith respect to the unfortunate monarch, his 
humiliation affected him so sensibly, that he died 
of grief. 

The convents were at the above time an inex- 
haustible source of royalty. From one of these 
solitary abodes Martel drew an infant, named 
Thierry, aged seven years, whom he elevated to 
the throne of his ancestors, to be enabled to go- 
vern in his name. Such was the policy which, 
notwithstanding, saved the state. By thus keep- 
ing up the semblance of majesty, he was enabled, 
not only to disconcert all the factious who were 
jealous of his power, but to stem the torrent of 
a very formidable invasion. The Saracens, who 
had already subjugated the Spanish territory, pe- 
netrated into France. They were led by Ab- 
derame, a consummate general, who commanded 
in the name of the Caliph, and whose first suc- 
cessful attack was on Eudcs, duke of Aquitain. 
After this victory, his desperate bands were about 

to 
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to penetrate into- Uu? heart of the kingdom, when 
Charles Martel, whose vigorous genius alone 
eoulrl have rescued the empire from destruction, 
.brought them to a general action between Tours 
and Poitiers. By the dint of constant reinforce- 
ments, brought from the interior of Africa, they 
had by this time become so numerous and power- 
ful, as to inspire terror in the one half of 
Europe. They fought under the banner of tho 
new fanaticism, the religion of Mahomed, which 
inspired such an enthusiasm as to render the sol- 
diery, in a manner invincible: they were led to 
believe that the war had boon commanded b}* the 
Divinity, who had enjoined them to shed the* 
blood of the infidels ; and that heaven was ready 
to receive all those who should fall in battle. It 
is not surprising that such powerful incentives, 
acting on an ignorant and ferocious multitude, 
should in a little time have achieved the conquest 
of Asia and Africa. But for Charles Martel, Eu- 
rope might have shared the same fate. In spite 
of the ability of their chief, who 'disputed the 
ground with the utmost bravery, he defeated the 
Moors, and compelled them to retreat. They 
rallied some time after in the vicinity of Nar- 
bonne ; but were again defeated, and at length 
driven out of the French territory. 

The result of these important and splendid vic- 
tories was, that, on the death of Eudes, duke of 
Aquitain, his son and successor, was called upon 
to take the oaths of allegiance, not to his king, 
but to Charles Martel, who thus implicitly as- 
sumed the sovereign authority. That be would 
•expressly have done this on the death of Thierry, 
which speedily followed, is not difficult to infer 

from 
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from his neglecting to appoint a successor. Pope 
Gregoire 111., to the end that he might prevail 
on him to declare war against the emperor Leon, 
whom he taxed with heresy, as well as against the 
Lombards, sent him secret offers to invest him 
with the regal dignities, for which purpose ho 
was, in the first instance, to be proclaimed consul 
of Rome. Death, however, which carried off, in 
the course of the same year, the pope, the em- 
peror, and Charles Martel, disconcerted this 
splendid project. 

The latter, when lie was sensible of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, divided the kingdom among 
»his children, whose inheritance it was considered, 
not only by himself, but by the nation at large* 
He bestowed Austrasia on Carloman; and on 
Pepin, surnamed the short , Neustria and Bur- 
gundy. In this state the interregnum continued 
for some time without any murmurs. The two 
brothers were cordially united, and acted in con- 
cert on all particular occasions. Carloman vi- 
sited his Austrasian dominions* to reform a va- 
riety of abuses; and, among other innovations, 
introduced the custom of dating the civil and re- 
ligious acts from the epoch of the incarnation. 
He governed with great prudence and circum- 
spection ; as did likewise his brother Pepin, who 
was, notwithstanding, obliged to resort to a stra- 
tagem, to render his authority secure. Having 
perceived a strong spirit of discontent among the 
nobility, he, with great address and presence of 
mind, brought a state puppet from behind the 
scene, and placed him on the throne. This mock 
sovereign, in whose name he found it most politic^ 
to govern, was Cbilderic, the son of Chilpcric II. 

Howtrer 
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However the two brothers might be disposed to 
xemjun tranquil, in the enjoyment of the pos- 
sessions which had fallen to them, they had a 
mother-in-law who was resolved to disconcert 
their plans. She was niece to the duke of 11a* 
varin, and, at the time of the father's death, was 
iinnmrod in a convent, from which she contrived 
to effect her escape. She repaired to the court 
of Bavaria, where she promoted a marriage be- 
tween the duke, her uncle, and the sister of the 
young princes, whose consent she was not solicitous 
to obtain. The duke, anticipating the probable 
issue of this union, formed a powerful league 
to oppose to the brothers, who shortly alter ina-’ 
nifested their hostile intentions, and marched 
against him in person. The contending armies 
were separated by a river. The Bavarian troops, 
and their allies, kept on the defensive, to weary 
out their enemies, and force them to retreat. 
This would have been, on their side, a complete 
victory. Pepin was quite at a loss what course 
to take, when Carloman fell on u stratagem which 
has since been often tried with success. He had 
the river sounded in several places, and found it 
fordable both above and below the camp. Ha 
now caused fires to be lighted around the tents, as 
if the soldiers had been inactive; and having 
divided the army into two columns, each of them 
crossed the river at a particular point, in such a 
way as that they were suddenly in presence of the 
enemy, whom they attacked to the right and 
left. The duke and his allies were defeated; and 
the mother-in-law once more lodged ia a convent, 
where She remained until her death* 

VOL. XXIII* F 
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Carloman and Pepin were successful in all 
their enterprises, and repelled the attacks of the 
Saxons, as well as of several other nations of • 
Germany. In the enjownent of an elevated rank, .. 
which victory ensured to him, Car toman was, 
however, sensible of all the nullity of human 
greatness. His heroirul qualities were combined 
with an extreme mildness of disposition, which 
caused him to lament the cruel necessity imposed 
on him, in the exercise of the supreme authority, 
of repressing by rigorous measures the licen- 
tiousness and audacity of those lie governed. He 
accordingly surrendered his dominions to his bro- 
ther Pepin, and retired to the monastery of 
Monte Cassiuo, in Italy, where lie spent the re- 
mainder of his days in a devout and tranquil re- 
tirement. 

Pepiu had a brother-in-law, named Griffon, 
whose character was very different from his own. 
After the above event, he lodged him in his pa- 
lace, and bestowed on him several marks of his> 
particular favour, in return for which he experi- 
enced the basest ingratitude. Griffon at length 
broke out into open rebellion, and formed a 
league with the duke of Saxony, who received 
him with open arms. The address of Pepiiv 
obliged him, however, to make overtures for a 
peace, which he intended to break on the first 
opportunity, as nothing less than the overtlnmv * 
of his benefactor could satisfy his restless and 
turbulent disposition. 4 

, On the death of the duke of Ravaria, his \vr- 
oow, who, as has been already noticed, had 
escaped from the convent with the mother in*law v 

of 
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of Pepin, and who had thus engaged the latter 
in 9 war, invited Griffon to her territories, lie 
came; and, to evince the confidence which was 
to be reposed in him, seized on her person, and on 
that <>! her mlant son, causing hi nisei 1 ' to he pro- 
claimed duke of Havana. Pepm conducted him- 
self, on this occa.- ion, with great dignity, as well 
as moderation. Instead of punishing him ns a 
rebel by whom a solemn treaty had been in- 
fracted, and as one who hud unlawfully deprived 
of their possessions a widow and fatherless in- 
f»nt,*he exhorted him, by every persuasive, to 
la> aside his usurped authority. To gratify in 
some measure his boundless ambition, he ten- 
dered to him twelve counties in the kingdom of 
Neustria, which Griffon accepted with every ap- 
parent submission, but still harbouring the most 
implacable hatred against his brother-in law. 

The insurrections he endeavoured to excite 
were suppressed without difficulty; and Pepin, 
to grasp at the regal dignities, had only one ob- 
stacle to remove. The unfortunate Chiideric was 
accordingly sent into banishment; and thus termi- 
nated the dynasty of the first race of kings. 


CHAP. II, 

Establishment of the Kings of the second race, t§ 
the extinction of the house of Charlemagne. 

'pHPIN had every advantage on his side, . 

■ when he ascended the throne. He ^„ t) ‘ 
VUS in the flower of his age, in his twenty- * °~‘ m 
f 2 seventh 
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seventh year, respected and beloved. lie had 
ingratiated himself with the dukes and peers of 
the kingdom, as well as with the bishops and 
clergy. He was affable and courteous to all the 
ranks of the people ; and united to these amiable 
and conciliatory qualities, an ardent courage, and 
a most consummate prudence. Is it therefore 
surprising that Childeric should have been de- 
posed, without a dissentient voice in the national 
assembly which was convened to deliberate oil 
public affairs ? 

To attain this high elevation, Pepin was f how- 
ever, obliged to resort to policy, in aid of his 
courage. He had kept up a constant intcrcourso 
with the popes, and had contributed to aggrandize 
the ecclesiastical authority. He was thus en- 
abled to explain himself on a very delicate point. 
Having sounded the sentiments of the sovereign 
pontiff, he beseeched him, as if he had a pang 
of conscience which he alone could allay, to re- 
solve the following question: whether it was 
better to delegate the royal authority to a being 
absolutely incapable of reigning, and who, never- 
theless, had the name of king, than to transfer it 
to ail individual who was very capable of reign* 
ing, but who wanted the name ? The pope decided 
in favour of the most worthy. 

When on the throne, Pepin was not less active 
than while he was concerting the measures which 
led to his elevation. The Saxons having again 
revolted, he reduced them to obedience, and 
obliged them to adhere to the established treaties. 
The Saracens, who still occupied the southern 
provinces, having threatened a new irruption into 
his states, he forced them to retrograde, and 
thus extended the limits of his own dominions. 

The- 
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The papal territory was next invaded by the 
LembunK He marched into Italy; and their 
defeat was so highly gratifying to the pope, that 
his holiness issued a peremptory mandate to the 
French, never to cliuse a sovereign out of the 
race nt Pepin. 

Rome having been aftei wards laid siege to by the 
Lombard.-, who were not long in breaking the treaty 
which li.id been dictated bv force, the affrighted 
pope despatched a siicssenqer to Pepin, with a let- 
ter from Si. Peter, dated in heaven. In this letter 
he was called on, in the name of the angels and 
saints in paradhc, to defend the holy >ee, which 
was in danger. In case of obedience, \ictory and 
etern il lii»* were to he secured to him ; but, in 
the even: of a refusal, he was threatened with af- 
fliction in this world, and torments in the next. 
The spirit of the age is nicely depicted in this 
letter, on the receipt of which, Pepin, who was 
anxious to prescr.c the patrimony of St. Peter 
for hi* successors, again passed into Italy, and 
compelled the Lombard* to subscribe to the most 
humiliating conditions, lie then laid on the tomb 
of St. Peter, in the gui*c of a donation, the keys 
of all the cities restored to the pope, as a polite 
reply to the letter with which he had bceu ho- 
noured b) the holy apostle. 

The death of his brother-in-law, Griffon, deli- 
vered him from a turbulent spirit bv whom Ins 
designs might have been thwarted; insomuch that 
the sequel of his reign was equally glorious with 
the commencement. Hisprudigious activity led him 
from, one extremity of the kingdom to the other. 
In regulating the internal affairs of the nation, he 
was as anxious to prevent abuses, as he was in- 
i' 3 flexible 
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flexible in punishing those who were guilty of 
them, lie was particularly attentive to the coji- 
vocation of the plaids £ picas), by which his sub* 
jccts were secured in their immunities and pri- 
vileges. In carrying the war into Aquitain, he 
was as successful as on every other similar occa- 
sion; and recovered that line province, which 
had been detached from the crown of France, 
lie died at the age of fifty- four years, of a dropsy 
of the chest. During his illness, he had himself 
conveyed to Tours, to the tomb of St. Martin, 
whose aid he implored, but without efficacy. The 
reputation of the saint was thus diminished in 
the view of the people. 

The death of Pepin was regarded as a public 
calamity. All the orders of the state were pre- 
sent. at his obsequies, and were loud in the ex- 
pression of their grief. France had never as )et 
been governed by a prince who was gifted with 
an equal share of prudence, wisdom, and acti- 
vity. He possessed so essentially the qualities of 
a monarch, that, in his life time, no one was ever 
heard to call him au usurper. He was short in 
stature, his height not having exceeded four feet, 
four inches, English measure; but this defect 
was compensated by an uncommon strength and 
vigour of body. Having been informed that se- 
veral of his courtiers had secretly ridiculed his 
diminutive size, he invited them on the following 
day to be preamt at the spectacle of a battle be- 
tween a lion and a bull. The sovereign was on a 
pcaffold, surrounded by the whole of his court. 
The two combatants having been let loose, the 
lion leaped fariously on his adversary, whom ho 
overthrew. u h there any one among you/' ex- 
claimed 
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claimed the king, “ who has sufficient resolution 
•topblige the lion to let go his hold 1” A dead silence 

? re vailed. u The task, then, shall be mine,” said 
'epin, elevating His voice ; and, leaping into the 
amphitheatre with his drawn sword, he made 
up to the lion, cut off his head with a blow, 
and returned tranquilly to his seat. In passing 
through the croud of wondering spectators, he 
was heard to say : “ David was small, but he slew 
Goliath, who was a giant." Such traits of 
strength and prowess, observes a celebrated 
French writer, are not to be met with in our de- 
generate days. 

Another curious anecdote, which belongs to 
the reign of Pepin, is recorded in history. Con- 
stantinus Copronymus, the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, presented an organ, the first that had been 
seen in France, to that monarch, who bestowed 
it on the church of St. Cornelius at Compcigne. 
On its being touched for the first time, a woman, 
who was present, was so surprised and charmed 
with the tones which it emitted, that she fell into 
a fit from which she could not be recovered. So 
extraordinary a death, which displays the pro- 
found sensibility of the soul, is not undeserving 
of the observation of the philosophical reader. 

Charles and Carloinan were the successors of 
their father, whose dominions they shared. This 
partition threatened to be productive of mischiefs 
similar to those which had marked the progress 
of the first race of kings ; but the death of 
Carloinan speedily occurred, to ensure the public 
tranquillity. This prince was dark, insidious, and 
mistrustful in his disposition; but the character of 
Charles was altogether different, Frank, gene- 
rous, 
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rous, and displaying a noble audacity, nature bad 
endowed him with all the gifts which could cpn- ^ 
ciliaU the affections oi his subjects, by whom he 
was equally respected and beloved. Unlike hu; 
father, he was tall in stature. Ilis air was at 
once courteous and dignified ; his body robust 
and tinely tunned ; his eye keen and penetrating ; 
and his countenance open and prepossessing, lie 
announced, in short, the warrior, the conqueror, 
and the politician. 

Having become, at the age of twenty- five years, 
by the death of his brother, the sole master of 
the French monarchy, the impulsion of his tow- 
ering genius was freed from every shackle. To in- 
fuse a military spirit into the nation, he re-estab- 
lished the ancient assemblies of the field of Mars ; 
and, bestowing on them the title of parliaments, 
delegated to them a portion of his authority, by 
constituting them the members of the legislation. 
The generals, nobles, and dignified clergy, were 
thus invested with ptfwcrs which rendered the 
government aristo-monarchical. In resorting to 
this measure of state policy, he laboured under 
no apprehension as to his own security, seeing 
that he was sure of governing every where, by 
the force of his genius, and the greatness of his 
character. His exalted qualities eventual ly ac- 
quired him the title of Ciiarlc-magi/e (Carolus 
Magnus) by which we shall in future distinguish 
him. 

Each of the national parliaments, whose inte- 
rests were inseparable from those of the people, 
resembled a Roman senate. The French, proud 
of possessing a part of the legislative authority, 
If tad with firmness, and with an elevation of 

character, 
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character, which inspired, in aH the ranks, an 
ja(dcnt glow of courage. They displayed, in the 
territory of the ancient Gauls, for the first time, 
true and energetic love of their country. Fol- 
redwing the footsteps of their sovereign, who led 
on to victory, they bore, without murmur- 
ing, the toils and perils of long and obstinate 
wars, which, under an/ other leader, w'ould have 
wearied out their patience. Thus it was that 
Charlemagne was enabled, in the event, to give 
more than a double extension to his empire. The 
whole of Gaul, Italy, the vast territory which 
extends from the Rhine to the Vistula, and to the 
Baltic, together with a great part of Spain, fell 
under his powerful domination. 

Charlemagne divorced his consort, to form an 
alliance with Didicr, king of the Lombards, whose 
daughter he married. The father having, how- 
ever, very indiscreetly afforded too open a protec- 
tion to the widow and children of Carloman, with 
a view to the possession of a part of the domi- 
nions which had belonged to the defunct mo- 
narch, a new divorce ensued. Enraged at this hu- 
miliation, Didier made overtures to Pope Adrian I., 
whom he tried to bring over to his projects. 
Having failed in the attempt, be attacked the pa- 
pal territory, and endeavoured to seize on the 
person of the pope, who solicited Charlemagne to 
hasten to his supcour. The latter crossed the 
mountains, entered Italy, and having dethroned 
his adversary, of whose sovereignty he took pos- 
session, was declared by the pope king of Italy, 
and patrician of Rome. The latter dignity ap- 
proached very nearly to that of emperor. 

He entertained a most implacable hatted 

against 
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against the Saxons, whom he persecuted for thirty 
years, with a cruelty which made him depart 
together from his wonted character of generosity 
and elevation of mind. It appears that he couiy ' 
not pardon them, because they possessed a counigu 
equal to his own, by which they were reprieved 
impatient of a foreign yoke, such as the one he * 
wished to impose on them. Apprehending that 
Christianity would be an infallible mean to subdue 
their bold and impetuous character, he had no 
sooner brought them under some degree of sub- 
jection, than he sent among them zealous mis- 
sionaries, and employed every possible expedient 
to engage them to consent to the ceremony of 
baptism. As persuasives hud but little effect, it 
was at lengtn deemed necessary to resort to acts 
of cruelty. Four thousand of them, who refused 
to submit, were butchered, in one clay, on the 
banks of a small river which discharges itself 
into the Oder. This act, and others of a similar 
atrocity, instigated the Saxons again to take up 
arms. They were finally subjugated, and dis- 
persed in different parts of the states of their vin- 
dictive and merciless oppressor. It is to be la- 
mented that so foul a blot should have been cast 
on the reputation of a sovereign, whose conduct 
was exemplary on every occasion in which the 
wretched Saxons were nut concerned. He pacified 
several of the Italian states; appeased .the quar- 
rels of the little potentates, who were prepared to 
assail each other ; prevented, whenever an op- 
portunity offered itself, the effusion of blood ; 
concluded several glorious and useful treaties; 
and, finally, established the tranquillity of'his vast 
diMJfcios. 

Ilf 
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lie subdued the Saracens, those eternal enemies 
fcfchristianity, who, hav ing once found their way 
into Europe, made incursions from time to time, 
*tod kept the nations in a constant state of terror. 
IlVconquered Austria and Hungary, united the 
cludfj^of Bavaria to the crown of France, and 
caplin cd the islands of Majorca and Minorca. 
But what was still more important aniuseful to 
France, was the barrier he opposed to the fury of 
the Northern bands, whose descents on the coasts 
were constantly marked by extraordinary ravages 
and disasters. 

He possessed too much penetration not to fore- 
see, that the not th would in a little time pour 
forth new legions of the fierce banditti who had 
already laid waste the greater part of Europe. 
To guard against their migrations, he gave orders 
for the construction of vessels, or rather of boats 
with an extraordinary length of keel, which, be- 
ing constantly manned and armed, were stationed 
at the entrances of the rivers. The coasts were 
every where guarded by these beats, which were 
calculated for attack as well as for defence, and 
the line of which extended from the mouth of the 
Tiber to the extremity of Germany. Europe 
was thus protected by the vigilance of Charles 
magne, whose principal aim was to throw up a 
mound against an impetuous torrent, the course 
of which might, without the utmost prudence and 
vigilance, sweep every thing before it. Enter- 
taining, as he did, a presentiment of future dis- 
asters, he frequently recommended to bis sons not 
to neglect this bulwark; but when their deplora- 
ble divisions had broken dow n the dike he had 
Wen at so much pains to establish, the provinces 

beqame 
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became a prey to the most desolating incursions;^ 
the ravages were general ; and the rivers of Franc* 
were swollen with blood. ^ 

Charlemagne, who was constantly in actio^f, 
instead of confiding in the reports of others^/fras 
enabled to see that his orders were punctually 
executed. The condition of his subjects was con- 
stantly in his view. In one place he ordered the 
repairs of a highway; in another, the construc- 
tion of a bridge, or the means the best calculated 
to render a river navigable; and in another, ajgain, 
he afforded the necessary aid to agriculture and 
commerce. It was not possible to deceive a sove- 
reign who thus heard and saw for himself. Each 
of the provinces partook, in its turn, of his bene- 
fits; and the print of his majestic footsteps gave 
life and vigour to every part of the kingdom. He 
was a great enemy to luxury, and never made any 
display which might be said to border on royal 
magnificence, unless when he held his general 
assemblies at Aix-k-Chapelle. On all other 
occasions his dress, table, and attendants re- 
sembled those of a private individual. When he 
saw any of his courtiers sumptuously clad in silka 
and costly furs, he was sure to invite them to a 
hunting party, in the course of which he led them 
into the wilds and forests. On their return he 
would not allow them to change their dress, which 
the thorns had lacerated. 44 Observe,'* said he, 
44 the condition in which you are, while my sheep- 
44 skin cloak, which 1 turn to either side, accord- 
44 ing to the state of the weather, is as sound as 
14 it was yesterday., Leave silks and finery to wo- 
41 men. The dress of a man is (or use, and not 
41 lor shew." 
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In the pursuit of his military career, Charle- 
\susLgue had to encounter but one reverse, which 
occurred after he had conquered all the territory 
situated between the Pyrenees and the Eb?r. 
Jifrecrossing the mountains, his rear guard was 
attotamd by the Gascons, who made a dreadful 
slaughter of his troops in the valley of Ronce* 
vaux. On this occasion his nephew, the cele- 
brated lloland, lost his life ; and this disastrous 
event laid the foundation of the poem of Ariosto, 
entitled 44 Orlando Furioso.” While at Ratisbon, 
he had afterwards to encounter one of the greatest 
misfortunes which can befal humanity. He was 
awakened in the night by a priest, who came to 
announce to him a conspiracy, at the head of 
which was his eldest son. The conspirators had 
assembled in a church, to deliberate on a plan for 
the assassination of their sovereign, while the 
priest in question was in a remote corner at his 
prayers. They were convicted and put to death, 
with the exception of the unnatural monster of a 
spn, who was imprisoned in a monastery* 

Charlemagne was accustomed to pass annually 
from the Pyrenees into Germany, and thenco to 
Italy. In approaching Rome on one of these jour-* 
nies, Pope Leo III. who had been newly elected, 
but who was not firmly seated in the pontifical 
chair, dispatched a messenger to meet him, with 
the keys of the confession of St. Peter, and the 
standard of the city of Rome. From this union 
of religious and military attributes, it was evident 
that the Roman patrician, Charlemagne, was on 
the eve of becoming emperor. Accordingly, 
on Chfistmus-day, which was then the day of 
tol. xxm. o the 
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. ~ tfye new year, being present at the service^. 
800 " t ^ le mass > an d on his knees before tliS 
altar, the pope came suddenly behind him, 
and placed on his head the crown of the Caisaj*'. 
Instantly the roof of the temple was made tpfre- 
echo with the exclamations of Long live faarle- . 
tmignc, crowned, by the hand of God! Victory to 
the pacific emperor of the Romans ! lie was now 
seated on a throne, which had been prepared for 
the occasion, and, the patrician's cloak having 
been taken oil, was clad in the imperial habit. 
The pope prostrated himself bcfoic him three 
times. Ry this coronation, an august title, which 
had lain dormant for several centuries, was re- 
vived. It did not, however, restore to Rome, 
once the capital of the world, its ancient splen- 
dour. 

Nicephoros, the emperor of the East, was 
compelled to acknowledge Charlemagne in his new 
quality of emperor of the West. So great was 
his renown, that the caliph Aaron R^schild, sove- 
reign of Persia, sent him several presents, as 
tokens of his esteem and admiration. Among 
these presents was a clock which struck the hours, 
the first that had been seen in France. An am- 
bassador having been sent, in return, by Charle- 
magne to the king of Persia, the latter ceded to 
him the property of the portion of the Holy 
Land in which the tomb of Christ is contained. 
This circumstance contributed not a little to im- 
pel the Christian nations to the celebrated cru- 
sades, of which we shall hereafter have occasion 
to speak. 

Notwithstanding a vigorous and robust tem- 
perament, Charlemagne now began to feel a sen- 
sible 
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sible decay, which was not so much the effect of 
\an advanced period of life, as of the unremitting 
fatigues attendant on his journics, and on the 
military opeiations which he headed in person, 
ik i accordingly drew up an act, regulating the 
paif\ f Jon of his dominions between his three sons; 
and tluHcstaincnt he placed under the safeguard 
of the French nobility, and the special protection 
of the church of Rome. This precaution was, 
however, unnecessary, as lie had shortly afier the 
misfortune to lose two of his sons. He delegated 
to the survivor, Louis, afterwards 'surnamed tho 
Dcbonairc , a portion of the imperial dignities, to 
the end that the nation might preserve the advan- 
tages it had derived from his conquests, over 
which his infirmities prevented him from keeping, 
as heretofore, a jealous and watchful eye. lie 
at the same time caused his grandson, Bernard, 
the natural son of Pepin, to be proclaimed king 
of Italy. He died at the advanced age of 
seventy-one years, and was buried in the church 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, his favourite residence. 

Charlemagne founded several seminaries of 
learning, suppressed mendicity, and established a 
fixed and invariable price for corn. The meanest 
of his subjects were thus enabled to provide against 
their wants, and all murmurings, on this head, 
were banished. He formed the vast project of a 
canal, which was intended to unite the Danube 
with the Rhine, and thus to establish a communi- 
cation between the ocean and the Buxine sea. So 
great was the glory of his name, and such tho 
extent of his conquests, that it appeared as if his 
posterity had merely to collect at leisure the fruit of 
this superb inheritance, and to maintain themselves, 
g % by 
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by their inherent force, in the elevated position in 
jjrWch they were placed. It was soon discovered; 
however, that there was no longer a Charlemagne 
on the throne ; and that the destiny of empires too 
often depends on a single individual. / 

Louis, his successor, did not possess anyrfH the 
heroical qualities of his illustrious father. On 
his accession to the empire he was aged thirty- 
six years, and had three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, 
and Louis. He appointed the eldest to succeed 
to the imperial dignities, and, at the same time, 
created Pepin king of Aquitain, and Louis king of 
Bavaria. He was the more eager to do this, bc~ 
cause he entertained well-founded apprehensions, 
that the turbulent spirit of the grandees would, 
after his death, throw obstacles in the way of the 
legitimate succession. 

The first disaster of his reign w as the open hos- 
tility of Bernard, who governed in Italy, con- 
formably to the will of Charlemagne, but who, 
not being satisfied with his inheritance, formed 
the daring project of dethroning his uncle. Ho 
had been instigated to this by the French nobi- 
lity, by whom Louis was represented as too im- 
potent to wield the imperial sceptre. Bernard 
accordingly assembled an army, and seized on 
the passage of the Alps. On this occasion Louis 
acted with more firmness and vigour than was to 
have been expected. He marched in person to 
quell the rebellion. The eclat of the imperial 
arms, on which Charlemagne had stamped so 
high a character, terrified the party of Bernard, 
by whom the important post of the Alps was pre- 
cipitately abandoned. The Italian army was dis- 
persed, and the authors of the revolt were the 

most 
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jnost forward to abandon the young prince, who 
was made prisoner* with the whole of his at- 
tendants. llis accomplices, who were discovered 
to be the principal ministers and counsellors of 
Louis, were [/it to death, with the exception of 
the bvdiops, whose sacred character was respect- 
ed. Wmr respect to Bernard himself, who had 
been led away by the artful insinuations of the 
French courtiers, and by the impetuosity of his 
youth, for he was only nineteen ^earsol age, his 
merciless uncle ordered his eyes to be put out. 
To4his cruel operation he fell a victim three days 
after. The kingdom of Italy was thus united 
once more to the Imperial dominions. 

Louis, the cruelty of whose nature was equal 
to the imbecility of his character, felt, notwith- 
standing, a degree of conscientious remorse for 
the death of his nephew, for which he endeavour- 
ed to atone by a public, penitence. This did not 
prevent him, however, from keeping in captivity 
the brothers of his victim, although their inno- 
cence was manifest. The consequence of this ill- 
timed severity was, that he made enemies of all 
those who hail hitherto afforded him their sup* 
port. Revolts broke out in several parts of his 
dominions ; and, in the perplexity which ensued, 
he was so blind as to call into the administration 
two of the bishops who had had a princrpiTshare 
in the conspiracy of Bernard. In the mean timci 
the coasts of the ocean were ravaged by the North** 
ern ban Is ; the Italian isles were exposed to the 
incursions of the Saracens, who carried fife and 
devastation to the gates of llomc ; the Bretons, 
actuated by the independence by which they have 
|k\cu always distinguished, broke opt into open 
q 3 * fevoitj 
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revolt; the subjugated territory of Frioul threw, 
off its galling yoke ; and, at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, the Gascons put themselves at the head of 
ft daring leader, lo assert their injured rights. 

The popes, despising his authofay, took con- 
secutively possession of the pontifical „,*h rone, 
without calling on him to confirm their elections. 
His first queen held him in captive chains, be- 4 
trayed him, and forced him to divest himself of 
the best part of his possessions, which he surren- 
dered to three ungrateful sons, whom she had 
taught to despise their father and sovereign. "On 
her death, he took another queen, Judith of Ba- 
varia, who was not content with dishonouring his 
bed, but, setting all decency at defiance, forced 
him to bestow the post of prime minister on the 
adulterer. The issue of this marriage was a son, 
named Charles, and afterwards surnamed the 
bald, whose birth was accompanied by all the 
scourges which can afflict the human race, and 
which seemed to presage that he himself would 
be one day the scourge of his country. As he 
came into the world after the partition had been 
made to the sons of the first bed, the empire was 
once more dismembered, as soon as he had at- 
tained the age of ten years, to provide him an 
inheritance ; and the possessions of his brother- 
in-law were broken in upon. The latter threw off 
everjMlcgree of filial respect. They accused their 
mhimbf having tacitly assented to the adultery 
of-jots queen, by the appointment of the count of 
tialrcdona, the presumed adulterer, to the office 
of high chamberlain, which gave him a constant 
access to her person. Having, by this calumny, 
?vjticb was industriously circulated, weakened 
% the 
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*fhe authority of the father, they took up arms 
against him, and proceeded to open acts of vio- 
lence. The pope, who was called on as a medi- 
ator in this umyitural struggle, betrayed the cre- 
dulous Louis mto the hands of his children, bis 
.most ir^lign^nt persecutors. The empress, Ju- 
dith, whos<Tmarriage was declared pull, had her 
head shaved, and was condemned to the cloisters. 
The sentence pronounced against her infant son, 
Charles, was, that h.e should be confined ip the 
forest of Ardennes. 

The eldest of the rebel sons, Lothaire, had his 
father led captive to Compiegne, whence he was 
conveyed to Soissons, to be tried by thirty pre- 
lates, This ceremony took place in the cathedral 
church of £Jotrc Dame, in that city. The arch- 
bishop of Heims put into his hands a list of his 
delinquencies, which he was obliged to confess 
aloud, thus accusing himself of sacrilege, homi- 
cide, perjury, and other crimes. He was not 
only condemned ; but the bishops asserted that, 
as he had violated the original partition of his 
territories, he was himself the author of the ca- 
lamities to which his subjects had been exposed. 
It was difficult for him to reply to this accusa- 
tion, seeing that his weakness and indecision were 
the real causes of the civil wars which had en- 
sued ; and he therefore submitted to a public pe- 
nitence. A hair-cloth having been spread before 
the altar, his belt and sword were taken off, to- 
gether with the military insignia which he wore 
at the moment. While he lay prostrate on the 
earth, he was clad in a shirt of sackcloth, and in 
the black gown of a penitent, which, being once 
put on, he was to wear for life, (fe-wa* after* 

wards 
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wards led to a small cell, or prison, built against / 
the wall of a church, but so narrow and low, 
that it rather resembled a tomb, than the abode 
of a living being, lie was there fed on barley 
bread and water, receiving thdk light and air 
through a small aperture, by whi\h he was en- 
abled to hear the mass, and receive. sacra- 
ments, the only consolations allowed to him. 

A sudden and unexpected revolution was, how- 
ever, shoitly brought about in his favour. The 
grandees and military officers of distinction, who 
liad, in the first instance, been most indignant 
at hi' conduct, solicited Lotlmire to release him 
from his captivity. The bi others of the latter, 
Pepin, and Louis, joined in this request, but inef- 
fectually, Lothaire still insisting that the sen- 
tence was not his, but that of the nathmal diet. 
T^ie result was, that the troops, on each side, took 
the field. While the armies were drawn up in 
battle array, to decide this great quarrel, word 
was brought that ihe emperor requested to leave 
bis prison for an instant. Permission having been 
granted to that effect, he was led Ly his guards 
into the midst of the hostile ranks, whom lie be- 
scechcd, in the name of the Divinity, of nature, 
ami of the country, to spare the blood they were 
preparing to spill tm his account. Provided they 
would still preserve the peace, he added that he 
would coqsent to remain in captivity until the 
termination of his wretched existence. Lothaire 
was inflexible; but his two brothers, by resort- 
ing to a stratagem, contrived to hem him in, so as 
to compel him to retreat with Ins troops. * 

The emperor having been thus liberated'by two 
of bis sons, who 4ad in the first instance con? 

** spired 
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•pired against him, in concert with their unfeeling 
and implacable brother, the diadem and military 
insignia were restored to him in the church of 
St. Denis, in which all the nobility of Franca 
were assembled ‘'in full ceremony, as if a new co- 
ronation had l/een about to take place. Lothaire, 

' finding liiv.v^lf deserted by all his partisans, and 
unable to withstand the formidable forces 
which were preparing to invade his territory, was 
compelled, in his turn, to prostrate himself be- 
fore his father, who was seated on a throne in 
the centre of the Imperial encampment. He was 
pardoned, on condition that he should instantly 
quit France, never to return from his Italian do- 
minions without an express permission. To this 
engagement he was bound by oath ; and, as a 
further security, the passages into Italy were 
guarded by strong garrisons. 

The empress Judith, who had been liberated 
from the convent, took occasion to plead in fa- 
vour of her son Charles, to whose partition the 
weak monarch, her husband, added the kingdom 
of Neustria. This imprudent step soon came to 
the knowledge of the three brothers, who again 
united in a formidable league against their father. 
Their interests were now become common and . 
inseparable ; but when they were on the eve of 
recommencing the war, Pepin died. Another in- 
discretion followed : the inheritance of the de- 
ceased was, at the instigation of Judith, like- 
wise bestowed on Charles. 

Louis, king of Bavaria, the third son by the 
former marriage, having taken up arms to invade 
F ranee,* on pretext that by this new award his in- 
terests 
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terests were peculiarly affected ; and the grandeeg 
of Aquitain, the sovereignty his deceased brpther 
had possessed, having declared in his favour ; the 
wretched emperor his father, now aged and in- 
firm, was compelled to take the Held against him. 
He soon fell sick lrora fatigue V and with this 
illness superstition blended its terr^cs^o hasten' 
liia dissolution. Two comets, and a considerable 
eclipse of the sun, were seen at the same time. 
Entertaining a firm persuasion that the planets, 
in their celestial revolutions, pointed out the fate 
of the princes of the earth, he saw his death 
written m the firmament, lie therefore refused 
to take any nourishment, and died of inanition. 
When he found his end approaching, he set aside, 
for Lot hai re, a sword and a golden sceptre, the 
emblems of the empire which he left to him, on 
condition, however, that he should abide by the 
partition in favour of prince Charles. As he did 
jiot make any mention of his son Louis of Ha- 
vana, it was intimated to him, that, as a Chris- 
tian, he ought not to depart this life without be- 
stowing on him his pardon. The dying monarch 
shook his hoary locks, and, pointing to them with 
emotion, replied : “ I pardon him ; but you may 
tell him , that* it is he who has brought down my 
, grey hairs with sorrow to the grace," 

Three rival brothers, each of them at the head 
of an • , my, prepared to dispute the inheritance 
of their father* before he was entombed : such 
was the funeral pomp of Louis, whose obsequies 
were doomed to be sprinkled with blood. His 
sons had tormented him in his life time : they 
bad dismembered, in his viewj the vast empire of 

Charle- 
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Charlemagne. They were now about to inflict a 
punishment on themselves, and to gather the disas- 
trous fruits of their disenr 4 and cupidity. 

Lothaire, bciag continued in the title of em- 
peror, aimed at* the possession of the whole of his 
i'athcr’s territories, and endeavoured to deprive of 
their inheritance his brothers Louis and Charles, 
who assembled all their forces to vindicate their 
rights. This great family quarrel was decided on 
the plains of Fontenai. The conflict was ter- 
rible, . and the ground disputed with an ob- 
stinafcy of which few examples are to be found 
in the sanguinary records of war. Historians 
agree in stating, that a hundred thousand men 
fell on this occasion. Lothairc was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. Me had instantly 
recourse to the Saxons, who had been so cruelly 
persecuted by Charlemagne, and tendered to them 
his permission to return to paganLm, provided 
they would aid him in spilling the blood of his 
brothers, for which he so ardently thirsted. They 
gladly abjured Christianity, embraced their idols 
with a new enthusiasm, and flocked in prodigious 
numbers to the standard of Lothaire, who was, 
however, forced, in spite of this scandalous re- 
course, to consent to the partition. The grandees, 
wearied out by these discords between the bro- 
thers, interposed, bound their hands, enquired 
into their respective claims, and forced them, in 
spite of themselves^, to conic to terms of accom- 
modation. Lothaire, who preserved the title of 
emperor, had assigned to him, Italy, Rome, 
Provence, and the fertile territories situated be- 
tween the Rhone ; the Rhine, the Maese, and the 

Scheldt. 
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Scheldt. Louis, who acquired the surname of 
Germanicus, had the whole of Germany; and 
France, comprehending Aquitain and Neustria, 
fell to the lot of Charles, the sou of the empress 
Judith. The fine ompire of th<^west, founded 
by Charlemagne, was lost to the hoqs c o f France#* 
Instead of remaining hereditary, it became elec- 
tive, as soon as it had passed into the hands of 
the Germans. 

During the fatal quarrels between the three 
brothers, the Saracens had invaded the dueby of 
Benevcnto, of the greater part of which 'they 
possessed themselves. Charles laboured under still 
greater embarrassments. The northern brigands 
made a descent at the entrance of the Garonne, 
and laid waste the country to Thoulouse. Ano- 
ther flotilla of these desperate adventurers en- 
tered the Seine, and sailed up to Rouen. Having 
obtained possession of that place, they advanced 
to Paris, which they pillaged. In the mean time, 
Charles was entrenched at St. Denis, with a small 
body of troops ; and held a council of bishops, 
who were consulted on the mode of prosecuting 
the war. The nobility had been cut off in such 
numbers by the intestine divisions* that scarcely 
any of them were left to defend the country against 
foreign invasion, or to assist by their counsels* 
Charier was reduced to the necessity of bestowing 
seven thousand pounds weight of silver on the 
devastators of lus country, to induce them to re- 
tire with the plunder they hud collected. A ge- 
neral diet was next h olden, and a law enacted, 
that the nobility should not be constrained to fol- 
low the king to the war, in the case of any intes- 
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tine quarrel, or klle pretext of aggrandizement, 
but should merely be called out when the country 
was threatened with invasion. 

As, instead of fighting them, Charles had in a 
manner subsidized the brigands of the north, their 
incursions beCLme still more frequent. One act 
■of dastardly submission seldom fails to draw ano- 
ther in its train ; and accordingly he had the 
meanness to regulate the quota of the contribu- 
tions which cnch city was to pay them. Wo had 
wanted the spirit which was requisite to repel the 
first attack; he was surrounded on all sides by 
enemies; and his only talent consisted in appeas- 
ing revolts by money. He was accustomed to 
say, that he merely paid what the war in which 
he must otherwise have engaged would have cost. 
This reasoning, however, which force may some- 
times employ, does not apply to a state* the con- 
dition of which is enfeebled. 

At this time the grandees formed the resolu- 
tion to reside on their territorial possessions, and 
not to take any part in the general inte- 
rests, which had been so indecently compromised. 
Content with defending and aggrandizing their 
own property, their views were exclusively di- 
rected to their private concerns; and their union 
with the crown wa9 weakened in proportion. 
They repented that they had espoused the quar- 
rels of the princes, whose offers, as well as their 
persons, they finally contemned. The founda- 
tion of the feudal system was thus laid. 

On the death of the emperor Lothaire, who 
left three sons, a new partition becatnc necessary. 
Charles shewed himself more active in usurpa- 
tion, than when he was called on to make a legi- 

▼oi.xxtii. m tinpte 
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timatc defence. He invaded the states of hit 
deceased brother, and imprisoned two of his ne- 
phews. He had, however, rendered himself too 
odious to be suffered to remain tranquil. The 
grandees, each of them in his particular retire- 
ment, became acquainted with this invasion, the 
aim of which they resolved to defeat.^ They did 
not scruple to say, that, as they had placed 
Charles on the throne at the expence of their 
blood and treasures, they were justified in de- 
posing him, now that his conduct was that of an 
unprincipled usurper. They invited Louis, styled 
Gcnnanicus, to scat himself on the throne ; and 
convened a free and general assembly atVerberie. 
Terrified at these preparations, Charles promised 
to do justice to all ; but his word was not be- 
lieved. The princes of the blood, and the dif- 
ferent orders of the community, acknowledged 
Louis, who was solemnly crowned by the arch - 
bishop of Sens. The complaints urged against 
Chailes were so well founded, and the will of the 
grandees so reasonable and just, that his brother 
Louis had scarcely the air of dispossessing hiin r 
when he became master of his dominions. 

The latter having, however, very imprudently 
disbanded a part of his army, Charles availed 
himself of this circumstance, and, by the dint of 
bribes, promises, and protestations, brought over 
the greater part of the nobility to his interest. 
Encouraged by this dawn of success, he levied 
an army with all possible speed, and reconquered, 
his provinces with a facility equal to that by 
which the less of them had been accompanied. 

- The northern* depredators still continuing to 
lay waste the territory bordering on the coasts,. 

Chari* 
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Charles /assembled a parliament at Compiegne, 
and, with the consent of the diet, bestowed on- 
Robert, surn&mcd the Valiant, the duchy of 
France, situated between the Loire and the Seine, 
on condition that he should protect it against 
their incursion*? Robert fully justified the high 
expectations which had been conceived of him, 
by his prudent and valorous conduct. He 
was the grandfather of Hugo Capet; and it will 
hereafter he .seen, that a grateful sense of his im- 
portant services, entertained by all ranks, secured 
the throne to his descendants. The end of the 
Carlovingian race approached, and had a strong 
analogy, as will appear, to that of the first race. 
The grandees were in reality the sovereign arbiters 
on both occasions. Such was their authority on 
their respective domains, that Baudouin, high 
forester, carried off the daughter of a, king of 
France, and, having forced the father to consent 
to his union with her, was afterwards created 
count of Flanders. 

To return to the history of Charles.— -On the 
death of the son of the emperor Lothaire, he 
crossed the Alps, with a powerful army, and took 
possession of the kingdom of Italy. Hisambt* 
tion being fired by this aggrandizement^ he re- 
paired to Rome, and purchased the imperial 
crown at the expence of his best prerogatives. 
His brother Louis was so much offended at thU 
coronation, by which his second son was disin- 
herited, that he resolved to make an attack on the 
dominions of Charles. He died, however, at 
Frankfort while he was making his preparation* 
Jfar that purpose. Having braved the vengeance 
Stf the father, Charles came to a resolution to 
h 2 dispossess 
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dispossess liis nephews of their inheritance. Their 
age and experience enabled them, however, to op- 
pose to him an effectual resistance. His entry 
into Get many was followed by a speedy defeat. 

The whole of his ambition was now confined to 
Italy. While he was engined in repulsing the- 
Saracen?, who earned file and devastation into 
the pupal territory, he looktd with a tranquil eye 
on the banditti of the north, w-hose depredatory 
incursions were still formidable in France, not- 
withstanding all the \igilant precautions of Robert. 
Ilis new title of emperor was, however, fatal to 
him. Having returned to France, lie learned 
thatCarlonmn. king ot Bavaria, the second son of 
his deceased brother Louis, was about to march 
an aimy into Italy, to assert his right to the im- 
perial dignities. He accordingly made every 
preparation to rccross the Alps ; but the generals 
of his army, being wearied out by his incapacity, 
yestlessnes*, and inconstancy, gained over Sede- 
cias, his physician, by birth a Jew-, to poison him. 
*This weak monarch died in the cottage of a 
peasant, his body was embalmed, to the end 
that it might be conveyed to St. Denis; but the 
activity of the poison was such, that the soldiers 
could not bear the stench of the putrid exhala- 
tions it emitted* It was therefore buried on the 
march. 

Charles was not regretted. His Restless and 
turbulent spirit led him on to enterprises, which 
constantly miscarried through his incapacity, and 
the defect of a sound judgment, such as their 
execution required. 1 ie formed plans of. aggran- 
dizement under circumstances which disabled him 
from protecting and preserving what he already 

possessed. 
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possessed. He was cruel, treacherous, and vin- 
dictive. His posterity had to lament for ages 
•that he exposed France to the incursions of the 
northern depredators, to whose aggressions he 
displayed an almost entire indifference. 

Under his reign the feodal power commenced in 
France, which had been already portioned out 
into several territories, constituting so many ap- 
panages, or dependencies, distributed among those 
by whom the empire had been founded; — or, in 
.other words, among the military who had contri- 
buted to the conquests atchicvcd by the different 
sovereigns. The proprietors of then; possessions, 
who were named ic tides , or counts, were exempted 
from every tribute, and were only to be called on 
for their military services. These fiefs had hitherto 
been transferable; but Charles the Bald, through 
mistaken policy, rendered them hereditary. He 
thus separated from the royal domains properties 
which, it is true, were invariably to belong to the 
distinguished military chiefs, but neither of which 
was originally intended to enter into the succession 
of one and the same family. This new regulation 
«vas the necessary result of the right of primo- 
geniture he wished to establish, for the succession 
of the kings of France. Conjointly with his two 
brothers, lie established, in an assembly held at 
Mersen, the regulation that the children should, 
for the future, inherit the sceptre of their fore* 
fathers, according to their seniority. This was a 
very important change in the political constitu- 
tion. On the death of each sovereign, the throne 
had heretofore been considered as vacant. The 
prince who was the most fortunate, the most 
powerful* pr the most adroit, provided be was of 
U 3 the 
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the blood rojral, might fill it, to the detriment 
not only ot the eldest, but of all the children of 
the del ti net monarch. Charles, toc«ttbliah the 
supreme powei, and render it heicditai), did not 
hesitate to accoid the »*ainc privilege to all hit 
vassals, who, following the example ot their 
moniuch, made an absolute property of the lands 
thc\ held tor life. The law which made an in- 
heritance of the throne, stamped the same cha- 
racti r on all their possessions ; and the govern- 
ment ft umlcd on the law oi the fiets was estab- 
lished in 1* ranee, to the evident detriment of the 
regal authority . Se\ etc 1 c l the se,gncui s Lk came 
so powerlul as to refust* to submit to all eaithly 
domination, declaring in their «»ct> th«t tlii*y held 
of Ood and of their swoid alone, flence wt ie de- 
rived the allcu$ t or allodial lands ot free tcnuie. 

Louis II., the son ot Charhs, sm named the 
Stammerer , did not receive the ctown, but made 
a purchase of it. To obtain the sufliages of the 
grandees, he bestowed on the first comers the 
Habbics, marquisates, counties, and governments, 
without anj reservation; insomuch that, having 
entirely '»\haustcd his bountiis, those who weie 
the last to present themsehes, were disappointed 
in their expectations. They munmued, and in- 
sisted that lie bad not a right to dispose of these 
possession**, without the consent of the general 
assemblies. His party prevailed, however, by the 
force ot numbers. At his coronation he took a 
solemn oath to maintain the privileges ot the 
giandecs, and to respect the donations he had 
made to them. 

The vassals of Louis soon became his equals* 
Boson, one of the most formidable of the chief- 
tains, 
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tains, who had been created viceroy of Italy, and 
Vrnnt of Provence, carried off the daughter of 
his sovereign wjtii impunity, and afterward* 
espoused her. He ne.\t established the kingdom 
of Arles, which comprehended Provence, the 
Dauphine, the Lyonnais, and Franche Cojnte, 
thus becoming a real monarch, but without iiw 
heriting the title. Louis, who was afraid of be- 
ing attacked and dethroned, was desirous to live 
with such vassals m a perfect state of harmony* 
lie therefore maintained the peace with his neigh* 
hours, and did not attend to the disturbances 
which tho wish of the pope to create him emperor 
Against his will, had excited. The latter persist- 
ing obstinately in the political choice he had 
made, was attacked by a contrary faction, who 
declared in favour uf the king of Bavaria. The 
sovereign pontiff was imprisoned by this party j 
hut contrived to make his escape into France, 
with the most valuable of the treasures of St, 
Peter. 

On his arrival he was equally assiduous in pay 
inghis court to Boson and to the king of France, 
tendering to the former a crown, and to the lat- 
ter the imperial diadem, while he hinisdf had 
been hurled from his throne. The imperial dig* 
nities were not, however, re-estnblishecJ, till af- 
ter a lapse of three years, when each of the com- 
petitors was deceased. In the interim, the pope 
held a council at Troyes, and promulgated a 
canon which was an extraordinary testimony of 
the weakness of the royal authority in those times. 
It enacted that the potentates of the earth should 
in future treat the bishops with the highest re- 
spect, and should consequently neve^presume tp 
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be seated in their presence, unless with their per- 
mission. In breaking up the council, he prc£ 
sented to the church a donation, which he said 
had been made by Charles the Bald, in favour of 
St. Peter. It consisted of sex era 1 rich monas- 
teries, and of the abbies of St. Denis and St.' 
{Germain. To this alienation of the royal dor 
mains the nobility would not, however, consent. 

Louis had in vain dismembered a part of hi$ 
kingdom, to render several particular govern- 
ments hereditary,. It was impossible to satisfy all 
the claimants ; and the kingdom was again a prey 
to tumult and insurrection. Suspicions were 
entertained that he was taken off by poison. At 
.the time of his decease the queen was pregnant, 
and was afterwards delivered of a son, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, un- 
der the name of Charles the Simple. By a former 
marriage, he had had two sons, Louis and Car- 
loman, who became his successors. He reigned 
only two years. 

Conformably to the laws of the succession 
whi t ch had been recently established, the crown 
devolved on Louis, the eldest son ; but the gran-? 
dees having convoked an assembly, it was agreed 
that, to prevent any contention between him and 
his brother, the diadem should be worn by both. 
They lived und reigned together in a most per* 
feet union, and displayed some of the qualities 
of their valorous ancestor Pepin. They, in some 
measure, put a stop to the ravages of the northern 
brigands, fifty thousand of whom had entered 
by the river Somme, and had taken Corbie, 
Ji miens, and several other places situated on its 
banks. Louis defeated them in on engagement 
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pear Courtray, but having neglected to follow up 
figs victory, they rallied, and made incursions into 
Picardy. 

The reign of these two princes, was short. Louis 
was killed by a singular accident. In pursuing a 
young girl who endeavoured to escape from 
him, he struck his head against a door, and was 
killed by the blow, Carloman survived him but 
a short time. In hunting a wild boar, one of his 
attendants lanced at the enraged animal a spear* 
which took a wrong direction, and wounded the 
monarch in the thigh. From an apprehension 
that this unlucky accident might be interpreted 
into a crime on the part of the attendant, Car- 
Ionian circulated a report that he had been 
wounded by the wild boar. He died, at the age of 
twenty-eight years, on the seventh day after he had 
received the wound, still preserving, with u noble 
generosity, an impenetrable silpupe as to its real 
cause. 

As neither of the above princes left behind 
them any male issue, the inheritance tell to Charles, 
the posthumous son ef Louis II. As he was, 
however, too young to govern a nation assailed 
by foreign foes, and a prey to intestine broil?, 
the grandees assembled, and elected, according to 
the ancient usage, the emperor Charles, to whom 
they made a tender of {he crown. He accepted 
it ; but governed wjth sq much imbecility, that 
he was shortly after dethroned by those to whom 
he was indebted tor his elevation. He was sue? 
ceeded by Charles, surnampd the Corpulent, who 
brought. on the country a(l the vengeance of the 
portherq invaders, by the dastardly assassination 
pf their chief, whom he drew into an ambush, ot\ 

pretext 
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pretext of a private conference. They advanced 
to Paris, to which they laid siege ; but were re- 
pulsed by Eudes, the son of Robert the Valiant. 

On the death of Charles the Corpulent, the 
■immense territories he possessed were divided. 
Germany was separated from the French domina- 
tion, and became a distinct empire. A part of 
Italy conferred the sovereign authority on Be- 
renger, duke of Friftul ; and another part cm 
Guy, the son of Lambert, duke of Spoleta. This 
dismemberment was the more remarkable, as it 
gave a new form to the feudal system, and broke 
all the bonds ot union by which a vast and well- 
compacted body had been cemented. 

In France, the bishops and lords, in a parlia- 
ment holden at Coinpiegnc, unanimously chose 
for their sovereign Eudcs, count of Paris. They 
had not forgotten that his father, Robert the Va- 
liant, had been slain in attacking the northern 
brigands, whom the son had just repulsed with ail 
incredible valour, lie had saved Paris ; and was 
best calculated to defend the monarchy against 
the enemies by whom it was surrounded. Eudes 
displayed on this occasion great generosity. Be- 
ing forced to accept the diadem, he protested 
that he received it on no other condition thaifto 
restore it to the youthful Charles, when he should 
be of an age to govern the state. During nine 
years of calamity, he sustained France, and dis- 
played on all occasions of difficulty a profound 
intelligence, and the most heroic courage. When 
Iiis glorious career was about to terminate, he so- 
licited the grandees in favour of Charles, whom 
they consented to establish on the throne of hit 
ancestors. 


At 
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At the time of the death of Elides, the irrup- 
tions of the northern nations had in a great mea- 
sure ceased ; and those who had made good their 
footing were confined to the frontiers. In ac- 
knowledging Charles the Simple, on whom that 
epithet was certainly well bestowed, as their sove- 
reign, the nobility appear to have had a view 
to their own independence. The choice of thi* 
weak monarch was highly consonant to their pre- 
tensions, which were bccoiflc greater than ever. 
The contempt in which they held his person was 
but too well justified. He ceded Normandy to 
the usurpers, by whom it had been so often ra- 
vaged ; and gave up Britany, which became a 
mesne-tenure to the crown. If the nation had 
not kept a watchful eye over him, he would have 
yielded up all his possessions. lie was deposed \ 
and the crown bestowed on Robert, the brother 
of Kudos, a valiant and accomplished prince. 
On the death of the latter, who was slain in car- 
rying on a successful war against the invaders of 
the French territory, Charles was equally unsuc- 
cessful. His partizans levied an army, which was 
cut in pieces by the forces of Hugo, th« son of 
the deceased Robert. 

This young prince, surnamed the great, would 
not accept the crown, which was bestowed on 
Raoul, duke of Burgundy. The latter main- 
tained a successful war againt the Danes, by whom 
Aquitain was Tavaged, as well as against the* 
other enemies of the state, and, by several im- 
portant and decisive victories, appeared to have 
annihilated even the name of his competitor. 
The unfortunate Charles, possessing neither cou- 
rage nor foresight* was the dupe of circumstances, 
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and terminated his earthly career in a prison 
His son Louis, then an infant, was conveyed ii 4 . 
safety to England, on which account he after- 
wards obtained the surname of Outremer. He 
was recalled on the death of Raoul, who did not 
leave any children behind him, and placed under 
the guardianship of Hugo* now surnamed the 
Great. He was imested with the title of king, but 
could merely be considered as an hereditary chief 
whom the dukes and Counts had been pleased to 
elect. In the different territories they were ab- 
solute and independent. Such, indeed, was the 
form of the feodal government, that the real 
sovereignty could be bestowed on no other than a 
great and exalted character, such as Hugo 
Capet, who knew how to respect the prevailing 
customs and usages, without daring to infringe 
the rights of any one of those, who, collectively, 
could dethrone him at their will. Accordingly, 
after the demise of Louis d'Outremer, who was 
killed by a fall flora his horse; of Lothaire, 
the nature of whose death is uncertain ; and of 
Louis V. who was poisoned by his queen ; all of 
them events which succeeded each other with 
great rapidity, Hugo Capet, the first of the third 
race of French monarchs, received the crown* 
The house of Charlemagne thus became extinct, 
after having filled the throne during a space of 
two hundred and thirty-six years, and after hav- 
ing formed three royal branches in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. 

It remains here to say a few 1 words of the 
northern plunderers, to whose incursions and de- 
predations France had beea so long exposed. 
They, came from Denmark! Sweden, Norway, 

. . and 
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and other countries still msie distant, to seek a 
milder ami more genial climate than then own. 
'ihev wae inuicd to fatigue, and possessed of 
gievt bravery, but would ne\er confoim to tiea- 
tics, which they eluded with a partieulai addiess, 
'I hey did not cease their ravages until they had 
obtained the quiet possession of a pait oi the 
kingdom of Niustria, which they cultivated with 
an assiduity that lenderotj it by far the most 
flouiishing teintory of 1 1 mce. When they laid 
siege to Pans, they displaced an industry equal 
to then mticpidity r l hey were not sti angers to 
the battering lain, balisla, and other machines 
and w u like implements employed by the auuent 
Romans Then warlike apparatus was diagged 
on wheels, which enabled them to assail the be- 
SKjcd with a more powerful effect 

At the pcnod to which we aie now armed, an 
epidemic woim disease, the effects of which wue 
so dreadful that it was considered as a punish- 
ment iiom heaven, and which made a havoc 
similar to that of the plague, broke out ml lance, 
~and ill several othei parts of Eui ope. 


CHAPTER HI. 


Establishment of the third race of Trench Sole* 
rugns — Origin oj the Cnt\adc$ which were 
suaemvely undertaken — Invasion of England 
by Militant of Notma/tdy , 


TX^IIEN Hugo Capet ascended the 
* * throne, the succession in reality be- 
longed to Charles, duke of Lon nine, the 
nnr’e ot Louis V.lhe grandees, t^owever, by whom 
>ol. xxm, i the 
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the nation was represented, declared that prince 
incapable of holding the reins of the government ; 
4nd, by virtue of this decision, his competitor wa* 
crowned at Reims without any opposition. 

The duke of Lorraine, being apprised of this 
event, entered France with a very powerful army, 
in which he had a great number of German 
auxiliaries, to obtain by force wlmt was refused 
to his birth. lie soop made himself master of 
the cities of Laon and Reims ; but instead of 
following up his victories, suffered his troops to 
distribute themselves over the surrounding -ter- 
ritory, which they laid waste. Hugo Capet, hav- 
ing collected together all the troops he could 
bring into the field, look advantage of the im- 
prudence of his rival, defeated his army, and 
obliged him to fortify himself in the city of Laon. 
Being reduced to the last extremity, and diivvn 
to despair, Charles made so successful a sortie, 
that he routed the army of Capet. In this state 
the fortune of war remained for some time un- 
certain, until at length Charles was betrayed by 
one of his courtiers, and, having been mad® 
prisoner, together with the whole of his family, 
was kept in close confinement at Orleans, w hero 
he died. His children shared the same fate, with 
the exception of a daughter, who, as she could 
.not have any pretension to the crown,* was li- 
berated. 

Hugo Capet insensibly changed the form of 
the government, and enacted several salutary 
laws and ordonnanccs. He established his resi- 
dence in Paris, which had been deserted by his 
predecessor® for upwards of two hundred years, 
4 and 
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•ml thus rendered it the capital of the monarchy. 
He delegated a portion of the supreme authority 
lo his son Robert, whom he was very fond of ex- 
hibiting to the people, with all the distinctive 
marks of royalty with which he refused to deco- 
. rate himself. Even on the great and solemn 
occasions when pomp is so essentially necessary 
to the monarch, to inspire the subject with re- 
spect and awe, he could pot be prevailed on to 
wear cither the crown, sceptre, or royal purple. 
It is recorded in history, that he had consulted a 
soothsayer, who told him that his family would 
reign for several generations. Bv renouncing the 
insignia of royalty, he fancied that he could 
bring this descent one degree forward. The event 
has proved that this precaution was unnecessary. 
Jjis family occupied the throne of France during 
weight centuries ; and it remains to- be seen, at the 
present time, whether the monarchy may not 
one day be re established in its favour, to the de- 
struction of the most <odious of usurpations^ 

„ It is more probable, however, that this modesty 
was put on by Capet, to the end that he might 
not alarm his vassals, who were as rich and pow- 
erful as himself. He manifested, indeed, on every 
occasion, a consummate policy, by which he 
contrived to disguise his ambition, and, by sacri- 
ficing its idle decorations, to establish it on a 
teal and solid basis. He was considered by the 
grandees as a man of a mild and pacific disposi- 
tion, because he was constrained, by the existing 
circumstances, to leave them in the possession of 
their ancient independence. It became the in- 
Jpiptt of hp Mjcpessor* to . this . inde- 

t % pcqdence} 
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pcndcnee 5 to effect which, as will appear in the 
sequel, they followed up a regular and profoundly 
meditated system. 

Hugo Capet was interred, without pomp, in 
the abbey of St. Denis, and was succeeded by his 
so n Robert, surnamed the Pious, who had, to 
the detriment of his own happiness, as well as of 
the national prosperity, espoused Bertha, the 
daughter of Conrad, king of Burgundy. This 
princess being related to him in the fourth degrefe 
of consanguinity, it pleased the sovereign pontiff 
to annul the marriage. His anathema was pro- 
'Bounced ; Robert was not only enjoined to se- 
parate from his queen, but condemned to seven 
years of penitence ; and the archbishop, by whom 
the marriage had been solemnized, was, as well 
ps the bishops who had consented to it, ordered 
to proceed to Rome, and demand absolution. 

The churchmen obeyed, and set forward on 
their journey ; hut the king, who was not equally 
tractable, remained tranquilly in the society of 
his queen. The fulminations of the Vatican vvere , 
jiow issued; and the decree of excommunication 
set the whole of the kingdom in flames. The 
interdict became general ; the mass was no longer 
celebrated ; and, which was still more disastrous, 
.the sacrament was refused to the sick, and tho 
dead left without burial. A general confusion en- 
sued. There were no longer any regulations of 
police ; and, as all alike dreaded to approach, tho 
person of one who had been excommunicated, 
the king was abandoned. He Had to command, 
however, the services of two faithful domestics, 
>ho parsed through tho fire whatever he had 

touphedf 
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touched, and threw to the dogs the offal which 
came from his table. 

In this perturbed state of affairs, the grandees 
interposed, and obliged Robert to divorce him- 
self from his queen. The interdict was thus 
taken off, and the tranquillity of the statp re- 
established. 

This was the first essay of the pretensions of 
the court of Rome, whivh saw that the moment 
was arrived when it was expedient to subject the 
crowns of all the potentates of Europe, to the 
tistra of the sovereign pontiff. Robert made a 
public confession of his crime, which he expiated 
by ft solemn penitence ; and received absolution 
in the mode prescribed by the ecclesiastical law. 
He formed a new alliance, and espoused Con* 
stance, the daughter of the count of Provence, 
a haughty and imperious female, who took ad- 
vantage of the ascendency she had acquired over 
him, to torment him for the remainder of his life. 
She possessed all the atrocity of Frcdegond#, with-" 
out inheriting any of her talents. She caused 
the favourite of Robert, the grand master of the 
palace, to be assassinated, because he paid a 
greater respect to his sovereign than to herself. 
Such was her intolerance, in the persecution of a 
religious sect, whose tenets were similar to those 
of the Manichcans, that she caused thousands of 
the individuals who had embraced these doctrines, 
to be tied to the stake, and burned, as here- 
tics. These cruelties were exercised with a par- 
ticular severity in the province of Languedoc, 
where, the protestant faith has since constantly 
predominated over Catholicism. Her next mea- 
i 3 . sure 
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sure was an attempt to promote a disunion be- 
tween her sous-in-law, the offspring of the former 
marriage, by dispossessing the elder of the inhe- 
ritance, to bestow it on his younger brother. 

The political events of this reign were but 
few, on this account, that the weight of the feodal 
government served as a counterpoise, to maintain 
the public tranquillity. A dreadful famine was, 
however, substituted to r the horrors of war, and 
desolated France, as well as the rest of Europe. 
The dead were taken out of their graves, to 
serve as food for the living. The passengers wdre 
intercepted on the highways, and carried into ^he 
woods to be devoured by the famishing' pea*, 
santry. In the city of Tournus human flesh 
publicly exposed for sale ; and in the vicinity 
of Macon a tavern keeper massacred the poor 
in the night time, to be euabled to furnish a re- 
past for his guests on the day following. There 
was not only a dearth of corn ; but a want of 
pwUM&, occasioned by cold and uninterrupted 
rains, had been fatal to the cattle, which pe- 
rished from the same cause that prevented the 
seeds from germinating. 

Robert was strongly addicted to bigotry 'and 
Superstition, but possessed not that universal cha- 
rity which the true apostolic religion so earnestly 
points out. After the siege of Avalon, the inha- 
bitants of which place had defended themselves 
with great bravery, he ordered a part of them to 
be hanged, and the others to be sent into exile. 
He is said to be the first of the kings of France 
who hod received the especial and supernatural 
gift of curing scrofulous affections, from i hence 
aenominated the king’s evil, by tcucLiu e the sick, 

- and 
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and pronouncing these words; The king touch'* 
thee , anti ma\j God cure thee . lie laid the first 
stone of the cathedral church of Notre Daipe at 
Paris, on the ruins of a temple which had Jbee^ 
consecrated to .Jupiter, by the watermen of the 
Seine, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius. 

On the demise of this monarch, the widow wap 
desirous to bestow the crown on his second son, 
Robert, alleging that such # had been the dying 
wish of the father. So powerful a party wag 
thus formed against Henry, the eldest son, that 
he lyas obliged to seek shelter in Normandy, 
where he implored the help of duke Robert, the 
second of that name. The duke accompanied 
him > to the capital of France, with an army by 
which the opposite faction was appalled. This 
army ravaged the territory of the rebels, burning 
the towns and villages, and putting the inhabi- 
tants to the sword. It was the duke’s maxim to 
carry on the war in this manner. It was neces- 
sary, he said, to terminate it speedily, by rc^p**— 
ing to the most violent measures, or to abstain 
from declaring it altogether. On this account 
he was nicknamed Robert the Devil. 

On the death of the queen dowager, which 
happened soon after, the two brothers were re- 
conciled. The duchy of Burgundy was assigned 
to Robert ; and Iienry, who was invested with 
the sovereign authority, carried on several suc- 
cessful wars agaiust his mutinous subjects, the 
counts of Champaign, Troyes, and Chartres. He 
had no sooner subdued these refractory spirits, 
than a younger brother, who had not been con- 
sidered in the succession, backed his claim to an 
inheritance by a powerful army which he had 

contrived 
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contrived to levy. This army was defeated ; and 
he himself perished in a second attempt to assert 
his alleged rights. Ilenry was thus freed from 
all his enemies. 

Robert the Devil, the powerful protector of 
Henry, made a pilgrimage to the holy land, in 
concert with several other potentates whom a new 
impulsion had carried thither. On his return 
he fell sick, and appointed as his successor an il- 
legitimate son, whose mother was the daughter 
of a dealer in skins belonging to the town of 
Falaise. This bastard was no other than tbfe ce- 
lebrated prince afterwards known by the name of 
William the Conqueror. On the death of Ro- 
bert, the Norman grandees instigated the people 
not to acknowledge him, on account of hi* illegi- 
timacy. Henry, who had not forgotten the good 
offices of the father, took up his cause, and in- 
vaded Normandy with three thousand men only. 
With this inconsiderable force he defeated an 
"aftfry of twenty thousand Normans. His affec- 
tion for William was, however, but of a short du- 
ration. After having defended him with so much 
gallantry, ho did not hesitate to attack his do- 
minions ; but this step mciely served to consoli- 
date the power of his heroical adversary* Such, 
was the hatred which ensued between the French 
nud Normans, that it laid the foundation of long 
and obstinate wars, which did not cease until after 
the latter had accomplished the successful inva- 
sion of England. 

Henry, although not advanced in years, was 
sensible of his approaching dissolution, lie had 
espoused a Russian princess, to avoid falling into 
the error which had been so prejudicial to his 

father* 
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father, by contracting a marriage within the de- 
grees of consanguinity prohibited by the canonical 
laws. By this princess he had three sons, the 
eldest of whom was crowned when only seven 
years of age. Baudouin, count of Flanders, a 
man universally esteemed, was declared regent, 
•and governed under the title of marquis of 
France, on the death of Henry, which happened 
in his fifty-sixth year. He was an active sove- 
reign, who knew how to» maintaiu, and even 
extend his authority ; but his enterprises against 
the duke of Normandy were injurious to his re- 
pose' his honour, and his best interests. 

Philip I, his eldest son and successor, was 
merely a spectator of .the events of his reign, 
which was of a long duration,. .As he had not 
<an y share in the political events which then fixed 
the attention of Europe, such as the conquest 
of England by William of Normandy, the enter- 
prises ot the popes, and the origin of the cele- 
brated crusades, his name simpjy serves to mark 
the epoch of the interesting occurrences whicK 
.took place in the interval between his birth and 
his death. He had a passion for Bertradc, wife 
*©f the coynt of Anjou, whom he enticed from 
her husband. Being anxious to espouse her, las 
forged a genealogy by w'hijch he attempted to 
prove that his quc.cn Bertha >vas related to him in 
a degree which set aside the marriage. A divorce 
ensued ; and as Philip was entirely goyerned by 
Jthe caprices of Ber trade, his new consort, he 
becaipe utterly contemptible in the view of his 
subjects. 

For some time the regent governed the sjtatt 
jwjth dignity and discretion ; but at length hif 
‘ 4 ’ policy 
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policy forsook him. He did not perceive that the 
elevation of William to the throne of England, 
would oppose to France a powerful rival, capable 
of depriving her for centuries of a real supe- 
riority. Instead of resisting the aggrandizement 
of so formidable a vassal, lie permitted William 
to levy troops in France, and even supplied him' 
with money to further his designs. 

The only appellation by which the conqueror 
of England had been hitherto known, was that of 
William the Bastard He himself introduced it 
into all his acts* Although a great man, and q. 
wise legislator, he was not beloved by the Eng- 
lish, over whom he reigned* He laid the founda- 
tions of their commerce, notwithstanding, and 
gave them laws which, having been since perfec- 
tionated, are become the admiration of the world* 
A rivality could not fail to ensue between the 
two nations ; and, accordingly, Philip of France, 
or rather his regent, encouraged the revolt of 
Bo ber t, the son of the conqueror, on whom lhq , 
Jattet had bestowed Normandy. A trivial cir- 
cumstance was afterwards the occasion of a mosf 
inveterate hatred between the two sovereigns. 
William had become so corpulent, that he was 
for a great length of time confined to bis bed* 
14 When,” said Philip, 4< will this big man be de- 
livered To this jest William replied in the 
following terms: 44 When 1 am to be churched, 
it shall be in the cathedral of Notre Dame iu 
“ Paris, surrounded by ten thousand spears, in 
** the guise of tapers/' He did not confine him- 
self to threats, but carried them into execution, 
find marked his resentment by the most dreadful 
ravages* He even penetrated* fp the gates of 
^ Far}*, 
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Paris, to which city he was about to set fire, 
when a fall from his horse rescued France from 
the calamities by which she was threatened. 

At the above time the pretensions of the Court 
of Rome were highly exorbitant. Pope Gro 
goire VII. a man of an obscure birth, but pos- 
sessing great talents, carried the spirit of papal 
domination so far, that the crowned heads of 
Europe became, in a manner, his vassals. He 
deposed and excommunicated the emperor of 
Germany, in consequence of his having conferred 
several beuefices without his consent. Such was 
his ascendency over Philip, that . he dictated 
to him, on every occasion, the line of conduct 
he was to pursue. The very presence of his le- 
gates was sufficient to impress an universal terror. 
To one sovereign he sent a message, “ that he 
“ was unworthy to wield the sceptre.’? To another, 
u that his life was devoted to the most infamous 
u pursuits, and that therefore, unless lie should 
u correct himself, he should not hesitate to de- 
u pose him/’ To form a just appreciation, how- 
ever, of the extent of the papal authority, it will 
be necessary to take a summary view of the cru- 
sades, and of the powerful ascendency they had 
in directing the arms of Europe against Asia. 

Pope Gregoire VII. having formed the plan 
of the conquest of the holy land and its depen- 
dencies, addressed a letter to the different sove- 
reigns of Europe, whom be considered as hi* 
vassals, observing to them that, as Christians, 
they could not leave in the possession of idolaters 
the city in which our Saviour was born. TI19 
first impulsion being thus given, his successor 
Urban II. fait an equal zeal for the Christian 

cause. 
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cause. He engaged a devout pilgrim to travel 
over every part of Europe, to paint, in the most 
glowing colours, the sufferings of the' Christian* 
who were held captive in Palestine, and the pro- 
fanations of which the infidels were guilty. This 
pilgrim, who travelled bare-headed, and with' 
naked arms and legs, held in his hand a large 
crucifix, to which he pointed with the most an r- 
mated gestures. He Soon drew about him an 
immense body of enthusiasts. Princes, noble- 
men, artizans, peasants, monks, and even wo- 
men, manifested an equal anxiety to bend their 
steps to the east, and deliver their brethren from 
their captivity. 

The pope, being informed of the progress made 
by his missionary, proceeded to France. On his 
journey, he had an opportunity to witness the 
preparations which were every where making for 
the conquest of Palestine. He held a convoca- 
tion at Clermont in Auvergne, in which he de- 
clared the war to be sacred, and promised a remis- 
sion of their sins to all those who should engage 
in it. The first crusade was accordingly pub- 
lished ; and it was enjoined that the only distinc- 
tion to be worn by the devout pilgrims was to 
consist of a cross fastened to the shoulder. 

It has been calculated that five millions ot 
souls embarked in this expedition. They were 
formed into three divisions, the first of which was 
commanded bv the papal missionary. Peter the 
hermit. It # \vas composed of an unruly and un- 
disciplined populace, whose ranks were so much 
thinned by every species of immorality,* that not 
the ohe half* passed through Germany and Italy. 
Before this divisioncould reach the straitof Gibial- 
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tar, it was in a great measure broken up and 
annihilated* 

The two other divisions, which comprehended 
the nobility and soldiery, were less tumultuous 
in their march, hut were cut oil* by sickness, 
hunger, and fatigue; insomuch that when the 
troops were mustered, and the siege of Nicea 
about to be undertaken, not more than six 
hundred thousand infantry ^ and a hundred and 
twenty thousand cavalry could be found. They 
were afterwards reduced, when before Jerusalem, 
the important object of their confederation, to 
twenty-one thousand live hundred lighting men. 
That city sustained the first assault, but was 
carried on the second, with an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the whole of its Mahomedan inha- 
bitants. Even the children were not spared. A 
few days alter, Godfrey of Bouillon was declared 
king of Jerusalem, an empty title which descended 
to his posterity, and subsisted for ninety years. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the first o # f the 
crusades, of which there were seven in the space 
of two centuries, we proceed to Louis VI., sur- 
named the Corpulent, who succeeded his father 
Philip I., and was crowned at Orleans. At that 
.time Paris was blockaded by the troops of several 
of the petty states, whose rulers set the sovereign 
at defiance. They were, however, gradually sub* 
dued, and a kind of municipal government sub* 
stituted to the feodal tenures, which suffered 
greatly in these struggles with the regal authority. 

Louis was not equally successful in the wars in 
which he was engaged with the king of England, 
by whom his army was defeated in the battle of 
Brenneville. In his flight, an Englishman seized . 

VOL. x*ur. K o* 
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on his horse's bridle, exclaiming, “ the king it 
taken/' “ The king is never taken," said Louis* 
44 not even in a game of chess;" and, having pro- 
nounced these words, laid his enemy dead at his 
fcet. 

He was an accomplished sovereign, possessed of 
great energy, courage, and activity. On his 
death- bed, he addressed to his son the following 
remarkable words: Recollect, Iny son, that 

“ royalty’ is nothing more than a public charge, of 
44 which you will have to render a very strict ac- 
14 count to him who makes kings and judges 
44 them." 

Louis VII. surnamed the Young, had no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he was openly attacked 
by one of his vassals, the count of Champaign, 
who carried his rebellion so far as to obtain from 
the pope a decree of interdiction on all the ci- 
ties, towns, villages, and houses belonging to his 
sovereign. This, and other similar affronts, drew 
down the vengeance of Louis, who marched into 
Champaign at the head of a powerful army, and, 
having surprised the city of Vi try, found no 
resistance, unless in the parochial church, in 
which thirteen hundred persons had fortified 
themselves, to shun the fury of the soldiery. The 
church was set fire to, by order of Louis, and 
those who were within perished in the flames. 
The remorse which followed this act of cruelty 
gave rise to the second crusade, to which Louis 
was strongly urged by Bernard, a priest. The 
convocation was held at Vczelai ; and so great 
was the national fervour, that the women in 
general insisted on following their ‘husbands. 
Jkjnong the number was the queen* This pious 
m exaltation 
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exaltation was not confined to France, but spread 
to Germany, and other parts of Europe. The 
emperor Conrad III. set out, about tho same time, 
for Palestine, with an army of upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand men. 

The incapacity of Louis was completely mani- 
fested on this occasion. His troops were defeat- 
ed, and dispersed, and he himself fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. I Jo was liberated by the 
bravery of the king of Sicily, and returned to 
France with the remnant of his army. He had 
shortly after the misfortune to lose the very capa- 
ble minister >vho had governed in his absence, 
and, being |eft without a guide, committed a 
thousand imprudences. His divorce from his 
queen, who had been convicted of infidelity in 
Palestine, was not the smallest of his blunders. 
He restored to her, unconditionally, Cayenne and 
Poitou, which she had brought to him in mar- 
riage ; and these provinces were, six weeks after, 
transferred to Iicnry, duke of Normandy, tho 
presumptive heir of the crown of England, who 
thus possessed the fifth part of tho French mo- 
narchy, and was enabled to make head against tho 
remainder. 

** Louis made several pilgrimages, and, among 
others, visited the tomb of St. Thomas a Bccket,^ 
at Canterbury, This happened in 1180, nine'" 
years after the murder of the saint. In one of 
these pilgrimages Louis died, and was buried in 
the abbey of Barbeau, which he had founded, 
Jiis tomb was opened, in 1566, by Charles IX., 
and the body found in a high state of preserva- 
tion. On the fingers were several gold rings, 
which, having been taken off, were worn by 
g % Charles, 
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Charles, together with a gold cham which was 
found in the tomb. 

On his dcce>sion to the throne, Philip II., styled 
the August, published three edicts, the lirst of 
which condemned all heietns to be binned Ihc 
second sentenced dll those who should be guilty of 
bldsphemy to be di owned ; and the thud entered 
all jugglers and mountebanks to leave the king- 
dom. 

The Jews, who wcie very rich and numerous, 
and who earned on then old tunic of usuiy, w<ie 
ai rested in then ty udgogucs. 'Ihui immoveable 
propeity was confiscated, and sold tor the bent h t 
of the king. All the debts which had been con- 
tracted with them were declaied null , and they 
were banished, with permission to cany with 
them then moveable property. Ihov contused, 
however, to conceal then money, which quitted 
the kingdom never to be biou^ht bick 

Ihc lcmnants of the ciusadeis, those at least 
who had not any habitation, or any visible means 
of existence, on their leturn fioni Palestine, had 
founed themselves into tioops ot banditti, who 
plundered the Christians in their native country, 
with as little ce lemon} as they had betoic plun- 
deicd the luiks Phihp marched against them, 
jjtnd, with the aid of the newly-established muni- 
cipalities, subdued them. His attention was soon 
after directed to the occurrences in the east, which 
jweie ot more importance. The dissentions and 
jealousies of the crusaders had favoured the views 
of the emperor Soladm, who had retaken Je- 
rusalem, and had put to the sword the knights 
templars and hospitaleis by whom that eity was 
de/tnded. On the receipt of thus intelligence the 

pop* 
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pope died of grief. The "kings of England and 
France suddenly laid aside their mutual animosi- 
ties, and fonnrd a third crusade, which was bet- 
ter regulated than the preceding ones. Tho 
commanders of this expedition were Frederic I., 
emperor of Germany ; Richard, surnamed Cctur 
dc Lion , who hail recently succeeded to the 
throne of England ; and Philip the August, of 
France- Richard, who *as ardent and impetu- 
ous, possessed all the qualities which can adorn a 
}iero ; while Philip, who possessed a greater share 
^fc-Pprudence and policy, was less enthusiastic in 
his views. When they took leave of each other, 
on settiug out lor Palestine, they were apparently 
cemented by the strongest ties of friendship ; but 
the concord which was established Letwcen them 
was not of a lasting duiation. 

They agreed to proceed to their destination by 
sea ; and Philip was the first to land. He de- 
feated the Saracens ; took possession of several 
places ; and was about to besiege Acre. -In the 
mean time Richaid, who had been detained m 
Sicily, was shipwiecked near the coast ot Cyprus, 
The so\ereign of that island, instead of afford- 
ing him succour, seized on thiee, of his ships, 
■♦and imprisoned the crews. This incensed Rich^pi 
so much, that he landed his troops on the islsJT 
took the capital, and made the monarch prisoner 

He had scarcely reached the camp of tho 
crusadeis, when Philip regarded him with a jea- 
lous eye. Richard had been heard to say, that 
however his rival might press the siege of Acre, 
tho glory, of its surrender would belong to him 
alone- On his side, Philip charged him with en- 
listing under his banners the best of |ns soldiers ; 

* 5 an 
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an accusation which was certainly founded, as 
Richard did not spare his treasures in recruiting 
his army, while Philip had nothing to bestow on 
his followers, whose ranks were daily thinned. It 
was, besides, impossible tha* the dissembling and 
crafty character of the latter could long jGon- 
ciliatc itself with the frank .and generous nature of 
Richard. 

The capture of Acr&gave infinite pleasure to 
Philip, who was tired of the war, and desirous to 
return to his awn dominions. He pretended that 
the air of Palestine did not agree with 'hi; 
health ; but the truth was, that he was jealous 
&( the glory which Richard had acquired, and 
of his superiority, of which he was but too 
sensible. Notwithstanding tiie solemn engage- 
ment by which he had bound himself, he was also 
desirous to return homr, that be might profit 
by th<e absence of his rival to attack his domi.- 
njons. Among other charges which he brought 
against Richard, he accused him of having in- 
stigated to his juiurdejr the old man of the moun- 
tain. 

The bistory this atrocious character de- 
mands some mention,. lie inhabited Phoenicia, 
^hcre be braved the authority of the caliphs of 
ypt, and of the kings of Jerusalem. In 
ging war against the neighbouring potentates, 
depended entirely on the resource of the 
poignanl. liis fanatical assassins were trained 
from their earliest infancy to the bloody task he 
imposed on them, and hastened to execute his 
commands with a promptitude and zeal which 
nothing but the persuasion they entertained, that 
the blood they were about to spill would be grater. 
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fal to heaven, could have inspired. They wei^ 
frequently known to pierce through the urmed 
ranks assembled in the held, to reach the victim at 
whom their poignard was to be aimed ; and, when 
‘taken alive, to smile at their tortures, and mock 
• their executioners. 

Richard being now sole master of the opera- 
tions, performed prodigies of valour, and dis- 
played all his knowledge of the art of war. lie 
defeated Saladin, who had beep hitherto consi- 
dered as invincible ; and rescued from destruction 
city of Jaffa, in which there were a great 
number of women and sick who were about to be 
put to death. With' an army of five thousand 
men only, he defeated twelve thousand Saracens, 
forming the escort of a caravan of seven or eight 
hundred camels laden with provisions, of which 
the crusaders at time time stood in great need. 
In the midst of his victorious career, he was in- 
formed that Philip had drawn over to his side 
his own brother, and that a plan had been form- 
ed between them to seize on England, op the one 
hand, and Normandy, on the other. 

lie was thus forced to conclude a fmiec with 
Suludiu, and to abandon the siege of Jerusalem. 
•Having procured an asylum for the Christians in , 
the different cities of Syria, he set out fruit 
•thence on his return to England, putting ort^ 
.board his large ships, his treasures and retinue, 
and embarking, himself, on board a light vessel 
fi>r the sake of expedition. Having been ship* 
wrecked between Venice and Aquileia, he chnngt»d 
his purpose, ami set out by land for Germany, 
having his face besmeared with soot, the better 
Jto .disguise himself, lie was hated by the 

Germans* 
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Germans,, on account of th$ disputes which had 
arLen at the siege of Acre; and, having been 
wav laid, was taken iu a cottage near Vienna, 
while employed to turn the spit at the kitchen 
fire, lie was bound in chdTns by the duke of 
Austria, who sold him as a slave to the emperor. 
Henry VI. From this captivity he was at length 
delivered on paying a ransom of fifty thousand 
marks of silver. As sjpon as Philip was apprized 
of this, he wrote a letter to Richard's brother, 
John, surnamed Lackland, in which he desired 
him to take care of himself, as the devil wasvft- 
chained. 

On his return to England, Richard prepared 
to punish Philip for his perfidy, and a disastrous 
war ensued between the two nations. In the sue-* 
ecssful prosecution of this war Richard died, and 
was succeeded by his brother John, whose pre- 
tensions to the crown of England were, however, 
disputed by his nephew Arthur, aided by Philip. 
Arthur having been made prisoner, and put to 
death by his inhuman uncle, the latter was sum- 
moned by Philip to appear; in his quality of 
duke of Normandy, before a tribunal of his 
peers. On his refusal Philip attacked and sub- 
dued the provinces of Maine. Anjou, and Tou-- 
sifaine, which were then held by the English, and;" 
^niled Normandy to the crown of France three 
hundred years after it had been detached from 
it by the incapacity of Charles the Simple. 
Guyenne was the only province which remained to. 
king John. 

While Philip prepared a powerful fleet and 
army for the invasion of England, and while 
the success of this expedition was in, a manner en-i 

sured. 
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wired by the general discontents, and by the de- 
testation in which John was held by all the ordefrs 
of the state, pope Innocent Ilf. was plotting, 
on his side, to render England a fief of the 
church. He excommunicated John, declaring 
that his crown was forfeited, and calling on his 
subjects to declare against him, John, who was 
now driven to despair, had no other resource 
than to surrender his crow;n to the pope’s legate, 
Pnndolphus, by whom it was restored to him on 
his signing and sealing an act which .purported 
thet he held it of the holy see. Thi* submission, 
"bn the part of Jolm to the Papal authority, was 
notified by the pope's legate to Phihp, who was 
constraiued to give up ewery idea of the intended 
conquest of England. 

A powerful league was shortly after formed 
against Philip, whose lust of dominion had given 
great umbrage to the neighbouring potentates. At 
the head of this league were the emperor and 
the king of England, aided by the united .forces 
of the dukes of Brabant and Lorraine, and* those 
of the counts of Flanders, Boulogne, and Nevers, 
Two very formidable allied armies were thus as- 
sembled. Philip having sent his son Louis into 
Anjou, proceeded himself into Flanders, where 
he •encountered the emperor Otho, at Bovines, be*l 
tween Lille and Tournay, A dreadful conflict^ 
ensued, which lasted for five hours, and wad 
nearly fatal to Philip, who was wounded, and un- 
horsed. He was rescued by two of his knights; 
and victory at length declared in his favour. The 
emperor (led ; his standard, in which was dis- 
played the imperial eagle, was torn in pieces ; 
and the counts of Flanders and Boulogne, to* 
jethcr with three other very powerful grandees, 

four 
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four German princes, twenty-five noblemen car* 
rying banners, and an infinite number of officer* 
and knights, made prisoners. 

After this victory, Philip made his triumphal 
entry into Paris, with the count of Flanders 
chained to his car. In England, the dastardly, 
conduct of John, in the prosecution of the war, 
•occasioned great discontents. On this, and other 
accounts, he was compelled by his barons to 
sign the Magna Charts, the foundation of British 
liberties. Having afterwards violated his pro- 
mise, he was dethroned, and Louis, the son a&d 
heir of Philip, was invited to repair to London, 
where he was proclaimed. He was very soon, 
however, obliged to resign his pretensions to the 
infant son of John, who was seated on the throne, 
on his father's death. 

About this time the fourth crusade was under* 
taken. It terminated by the capture of Constan- 
tinople, which transferred the empire oxer the 
Greek church to the Latins. Baudouin, the new 
count of Flanders, was elected emperor ; but tho 
union of the Greek and Latin churches did not 
subsist for more. than half a century. The power 
of the Venetians, who had had the greatest share 
ip the exploits ol this crusade, was more solid and 
durable ; insomuch, that from that time Venice 
iliecame the most flourishing republic in the 
world. 

The inquisition, which was first established in 
France, from whence it found its way into Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, may likewise be dated 
from the reign of Philip. In Languedoc and 
Gascony, thousands of sectaries, who had dared 
to attack several of the most revered dogmas o£ 
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the church of Rome, were tried inquisitoriully by 
the execrable Simon of Montford, and condemn- 
ed to peiish by the flames. Those uniortunate 
'victims may be considered as having Laid, at tho 
expence of their lives, the foundations of the 
protestant religion. 

Philip II. died at the age of fifty-eight years, 
and was succeeded by his son Louis Vlli. who 
was scarcely seated on tht. throne, when he was 
summoned by the king of F.ngland to fulfil the 
promise he hacl made, while in London, to sur- 
render, as soon as ho should become king of 
rtrancc. Normandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou. 
Instead of complying with this demand, he took 
Rochelle from the English, whose sole possessions 
on the French territory were now limited to 
Bounlcaux, and a few other places in Cayenne. 
A peace was concluded between the two powers, 
which lasted for four years. 

Disturbances were at this time fomented 
in Flanders by a man who styled himself 
count Baudouin, and who had so striking a re- 
semblance to the nobleman of that name, that 
the inhabitants almost unanimously declared in 
his favour, notwithstanding it had been asserted 
that the real count, after having been declare^ 
emperor of Constantinople, had been put to death , 
by order of the king of Bulgaria, into whose? 
hands he had fallen. The daughter of Baudouin, 
who governed as countess of Flanders, called 
Louis to her aid ; and by his interposition the in- 
surrection was quelled. The pretended, or real 
count, for there were many who entertained a 
persuasion that he was not an impostor, was put 
to death, after having, experienced the most cruel, 

tortures! 
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tortures which a merciless female could devise# 
This was not the first enormity to which the coun- 
tess had been instigated by her ambition, as she 
had refused to pay the ransom of her husband, 
who was at that time held captive. 

After a short reign of three years, Louis VI I L 
was poisoned at the siege of A\iguon, by Thi- 
batit, count of Champaign. This siege, which 
lasted for three months, had been undertaken 
againt the religious s£ct. before alluded to, the 
constant object of the persecutions of the popes 
mid kings of France. 

Louis IX. commonly styled St. Louis, being alt 
infant at the time of his father's death, the re- 
gency was confided to Blanche of Castillo, the 
queen dowager. This was considered as a viola- 
tion of the Salic law ; and accordingly a power- 
ful league was formed by the counts of Boulogne, 
Champaign, Toulouse, and la Marche, aided by 
the ambitious countess of Flanders, by whom the 
queen regent was detested. The latter found an 
able pTimc minister in the person of the cardinaL 
legate ; and by his policy the league was broken. 
To thw'art the views of the countess of Flanders, 
who was about to contract a marriage with the 
count of Brittany, she liberated the count, her 
lusband, from a captivity W'hich had lasted thir- 
teen years, and re-established him in his posses- 
sions. Having been afterwards informed that & 
plot had been set on foot, by this intriguing fe- 
male, to hmzc on the person of the ypung king, 
she suddenly armed the Parisians, and by the 
adoption of other prudent measures, counteracted 
her designs. 

Scarcely had Louis attained the age of tWenty- 

Qtte 
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one years, and taken the reins of the government 
into his own hands, when Henry' III. of England 
demanded the provinces which Louis VIII. had 
promised to restore# A tender was made of 
Poitou, and of the best part of Normandy; but 
this did not satisfy Henry, who resolved to try 
the issue of a battle. His army was defeated on 
the banks of the Charcnte. 

Louis had hitherto displayed great wisdom and 
firmness ; but having fallen dangerously sick, ho 
•made a vow, that if he should recover his health, 
he would proceed to Palestine with a powerful 
army, to exterminate the infidels. This was the 
sole motive of the crusade which was about to bo 
undertaken. It may be considered as the sixth, 
there having been another entered on some years 
before, the issue of which was so contemptible 
that it scarcely merits a record. 

The miscarriages which had attended the pre- 
ceding expeditions to the holy land, had abated 
the religious enthusiasm to such a degree, that 
the subjects of Louis manifested a great reluc- 
tance to the new enterprise. His consort, and 
brothers, did whatever they could to prevail on 
him to abandon his design. The archbishop of 
Paris, a virtuous prelate, represented to him that 
a compliance with his vow would expose his 
States to invasion, and his subjects to ruin . lie 
had, at the same time, to overcome the repug- 
nance of the grandees, without whose aid it would 
.be impossible to accomplish his design. By 
the dint, however, of much perseverance and ad- 
dress* he was at length enabled to set out for 
Asia, accompanied by his queen, and his two 
brothers; Robert and Charles. The regency hav- 
V.ol. xxni. x> iug 
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ing been once more cchuuUd to the queen dow- 
ager, Louis proceeded to Lyons, where he re- 
ceived the benediction of the pope, and, having 
descended*-, the Rhone, embarked at Aigjies- 
JXortes. 

Having landed in Egypt, a country the con-, 
quest A' which had been represented to him as 
essential to that of Palestine, Damietta was aban- 
doned by x thc Sararerps on the approach of his 
troops, who advanced to Cairo in lull confidence 
pf success. One ot the king's brothers, the count 
fTArtois, having, with two thousand cavalry, 
crossed the branch of the Nile, which was found 
to be fordable, to facilitate the passage ot the 
main army, was invested by the Saracens, and, 
as well as his followers, cut in pieces, Louis, 
who hastened to his succour, was himself repulsed 
with a dreadful carnage of his troops, and 
.obliged to fortify himself in the fortress of Da- 
mietta. In the mean time famine and disease 
. jnade a dreadful havoc among the French troops, 
who were pressed by an enemy infinitely superior 
to them in force. 

Louis having again taken the field, uvas him- 
self made prisoner, and the whole of his army 
cither killed or taken, lie was ransomed by the 
sultan of Egypt, on condition of surrendering 
the fortress of Damietta, > in. which his unfortu- 
nate queen was immured; and had, besides, to 
make a sacrifice of nearly half a million sterling 
for the ransom of his troops. These conditions, 
and a truce of five years by which they .were fol- 
lowed, were so displeasing to 1 he Saracens, that 
they puff the su! tap. to death. . . 

|nsfead of returning to - his own dominions, 
+ . ' -‘liOuis 
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Louis proceeded to Palestine, where he spent thretf 
years m forming alliance*, and projecting a 
new attack on llie mb'iels. W hen i:e was loin that 
France was in clanger, hi* repl\ wa*s: “ What will 
** become of the kingdom of Jerusalem if 1 de- 
“ part ?” He was, however, solu 1 led with so much 
urgency, by the queen dowager, to re'uin to his 
own dominions, that he was forced to renounce, 
for the present, his views in Palestine. On his 
arrival in Paris, he founded then* the hospital of 
the Quinze-Vingts, an institution for the blind, in 
memory of three hundred of his knights who had 
had their eyes put out by the Saracens ; and had 
a chapel built to contain the relics he hud' col- 
lected in the holy land. 

The English, who had recruited their strength 
during his absence, imperiously demanded the 
provinces of which they had been dispossessed, 
After much contestation with his barons on this 
subject, it was agreed by Louis, that the pro- 
vinces of Limousin, l’crignrd, and Qucrcy, .should 
be ceded to England, on condition that Henry 
atyd his descendants should renounce every fuithet 
claim. 

The attention of the French nation was di- 
rected at tins period to the conquest of the two 
Sicilies, by, Charles, count of Anjou, the younger 
brother of Louis. The emperor Frederic 1*. hav- 
ing been excommunicated, a» deprived of his 
Italian possessions* they were offered by pope 
Urban IV. to any prince oft Europe who .vutiltl 
undertake to punish Conrad, his on, for his re- 
fractory cpnduct towards the see of Home. He 
not only held the above possessions, without the 
consent of the pope, but attacked and ravaged 
l 2 the 
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the papal territory. Charles took up the quarrel 
of the church, and having slain Conrad, made a 
rapid conquest of Friuli, Calabria, and Sicily. 
He was checked in his career by Conradin, the 
son of the deceased, a youth aged sixteen years,, 
who signal weil kis courage on several trying occa- 
sions. Ho was made prisoner by a stratagem, and 
publicly beheaded, by the order of Charles, in 
the city of Naples. lfrwill be seen that his death 
was avenged, fourteen years after, by the massacre 
of the French at the famous Sicilian vespers-. 

Louis, who was resolved on another crusadd, 
was well pleased with the conquests made by his 
brother Charles, because they facilitated his entry 
into Egypt, and from thence into Palestine. The 
preparations having been made, a council was 
assembled to deliberate on the spot of debarka- 
tion. The king of Tunis had sent an ambassador 
to Louis, to signify that he should have no objec- 
tion to embrace Christianity, provided he could 
be assured of the support of the French. This 
was, however, merely a feint to which he re- 
sorted, to divert the forces of Sicily, under Charles 
of Anjou, who meditated an attack on his domi- 
nions. The French army, being embarked on 
board Genoese and Venetian vessels, sailed to- 
wards Tunis, but found, en their arrival, the port 
shut, and the idolaters under arms. 

Enraged at this treachery, Louis forced his way 
into the port, and attacked Carthage, which was 
at that time a wretched town built on the ruins of 
the aucient city. The citadel was carried with- 
out any resistance, and the troops farmed en* 
trenchments to wait for the arrival of the king of 
Sicily, with a supply of men and provisions. The 

resources 
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resources of Louis's army were nearly exhaust- 
ed; and while the ranks were daily thinned by 
disease, the scorching heats, and the want of 
wholesome sustenance, the kins of Tunis, backed 
by a powerful army, derided the impotent efforts 
• ot his adversary. After a most dreadful and 
agonizing suspencc, Charles arrived, but without 
the expected reinforcements and supplies, which 
were still on their way . The plague, which had 
made great ravages among the troops, had intro- 
duced itself into the royal tent ; and the king of 
Sicily came just in time to see his brother Louis 
perish from its attack. Thus terminated the 
seventh and last of the crusades, with the life of 
a monarch who possessed many excellent quali- 
t*s, and who, had it not been for his fanaticism, 
would have been a blessing to his country. 

l J hilip, styled the (lardy, succeeded his father 
Louis, whom he had accompanied to Africa, and 
the miserable remains of whose army he brought 
back to France. The commencement «f his 
reign was marked by a disastrous event, the mas- 
sacre of the Fiench in Sicily. Peter 111. king 
of Arragon, had espoused the sister of Conmdin, 
the youth who had been so inhumanly butchered 
by the command of Charles. The Arragonian 
monarch considered Sicily us the patrimony of 
liis w'ife ; and, being backed by the pope and the 
emperor of Constantinople, was determined to 
avenge, in the execution of his project, the above 
murder. For this purpose, he emp oyed an in- 
triguing Italian nobleman, named Procido, who, 
in the disguise of a iriar, prepared the Sicilians* 
for a revolt, and bound them by a promise to 
2m 3 murder 
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murder oil the French dwelling on the island; 
without any distinction of age or sex. 

» Easter Sunday was made choice of for 

1282* execution of this bloody purpose. The 
vespers had no sooner commenced than 
the signal was given for the butchery, and in less 
than two hours all the French in Italy were put 
to death. The assassins did not even spare their 
own daughters who were pregnant by their ene- 
mies. Such was the hatred they entertained 
fe gainst those whom they considered as the in- 
vaders of their country f Upwards of eight thou* 
sand males were massacred, without reckoning 
the females and children. In the mean time the 
king of Arragon, who was on the coast with a 
powerful fleet, was received with open arms dh 
his landing, and instantly crowned. By this 
sudden revolution the cruelty and tyranny of 
Charles met with an exemplary punishment. 

He suddenly assembled his forces, and laid 
siege to Messina, before which place he ineffec- 
tually exhausted his means and his strength. His 
son w as made prisoner by the Arragoni&n mo- 
narch ; and this disastrous event had so lively an 
effect on him, that he died of grief. 

Philip, to avenge the murder of the French in 
Sicily, fitted out a fleet, and levied an army 
which penetrated into Catalonia, to attack the 
king of Arragon in his hereditary dominions. 
T^hc troops were accompanied by the pope's 1c- 
.jMte, w ho commanded them to put to death in* 
’ discriminatcly the whole of the inhabitants, as 
tbey4\ad been excommunicated by the. sovereign 
pontiff. Such was the barbarity of the French 

soldiery. 
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soldiery, that, at the siege of Girona, they 
killed all those who had sought refuge in tbs 
church, an asylum which had been hitherto con* 
stantly respected. 

The enterprise of Philip, which had assumed- 
•so menacing an aspect, was confined to the. 
fruitless capture of the above city. The hired 
vessels belonging to Genoa and Pisa had been im- 
prudently discharged ; and' the enemy either sunk 
or captured what remained of the French naval 
armament. The troops which had been thrown 
into Girona were reduced to the greatest extremi- 
ties for the want of provisions. In short, the 
general failure of the expedition afflicted Philip 
sor much, that he fell into a decay, of which he 
died at Perpignan. His character was totally 
the reverse of the surname of Hardy which he 
bore. His weakness made him the ready dupe of 
every artifice of his courtiers; and he had not 
any predominant feature in his character, ex- 
cept that of an inordinate passion lor amassing 
wealth. 

The interment of this monarch gave rise to a 
very singular and obstinate dispute. The monks 
of St. Denis would not allow the heart to be 
taken out of the body ; while the Jacobins as- 
serted, that, conformably to the donation of his 
successor, they were entitled to keep the heart 
2n their church. The doctors of the Sorbonne 
referred the question to the pope ; and in the 
mean time the Jacobins, without waiting for his 
decision, took possession of the object of their 
wishes* * 
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Philip the Hardy was the first of the sovereigns 
of Prance who bestowed patents of nobility on 
the wealthy citizens. A new class of aristocracy 
was thus introduced, which at length vied in 
•splendour with the ancient possessors of the terri- 
torial properties. 

Philip IV. surnamed the Fair, ascended the 
throne at the age of seventeen years* lie hud* 
on the preceding year,* espoused the rich heiress 
of the king of Navarro, who was likewise count 
of Brie and Champaign. These states, being 
added to his own dominions, rendered him ex* 
tremely formidable. 

During the first eight years of his reign, France 
was at peace. Edward 1. of England, desirous 
to prevent every object of contention, paid a visit 
to the French territory, and did homage tor 
Guicnnc. The ardent rivality which had so long 
subsisted between the two nations appeared to 
have been subdued, when Philip, who was proud, 
haughty, and jealous, gave the signal for war 
on a most frivolous pretext. At Bayonne, an 
English sailor had killed, in a quarrel, a sailor 
belonging to Normandy. This was the sole 
pretext for an order issued by the French mo- 
narch, without any previous complaint or de* 
claralion, to attack, seize, and 'burn, the Eng- 
lish vessels. 

The English having retaliated, Philip cited the 
king of England to appear before the. tribunal of 
the peers of France, to which the latter replied 
that he had an independent tribunal in London, 
capable of administering equal justice. The 
French sovereign still persisting to treat Edward, 
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in hit quality of duke of Guienne, as a vassal of 
the crown; and the other as obstinately refusing 
to cross the seas, in obedience to so peremptory 
a mandate, war was declared in form, and the 
conquest of Guienne atchicved by the French. 

. Adolphus, king of the Romans, declared w r ar 
against Philip, by whom his ambassadors had 
been grossly insulted. This was the origin of a 
new league entered into against France, by Eng- 
land and Germany, aided by the duke of Bar, 
and the count of Flanders. In the prosecution 
of the contest which ensued, Philip was extremely 
successful. He triumphed over Edward and 
his allies, and conquered Flanders. At the in- 
stance, however, of Pope Boniface VIII. he was 
afterwards obliged to restore Lille, Douay, and 
Courtray, to the count of Flanders, and to con- 
clude a peace with England. It was likewise de- 
creed by the pope, that Edward, who had lost 
his queen in the course of the preceding year, 
should espouse the sister of Philip, who should 
at the same time bestow the hand of his.cTaughter 
on Edward's eldest son. These marriages were 
accordingly solemnized. 

Pope Boniface next declared his wish that Philip 
should instantly - set out with all the forces he 
jcould assemble, to expel the Saracens from Syria 
and Palestine. The crusade, indeed, which was 
published by bis holiness was universal, all the 
princes of Christendom being commanded to con- 
tribute towards the expedition, in men and 
money, in proportion to the extent of their states. 
The sums which were thus collected were lodged 
itt the coffers of the pope. Philip pleaded urgent 
business as a pretext for refusing to send an 

army 
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army to the cast : and Boniface, who tvas aware 
of this refusal, pronounced a decree of excom- 
munication against him, declaring that his sub- 
jects were freed from their allegiance, and that 
his dominions were the lawful property ol' any 
one who would take possession of them. 

Philip, in return, charged Boniface with be- 
ing an impostor, a heretic, and a simoniac, ac- 
cusing him of every possible crime, and declaring 
that the see of Rome was vacant, lie conse- 
quently appealed against the sentence which had 
been pronounced in the convocation of cardinals 
|Lt Rome, referring his cause to a future assembly 
over which a legitimate pope should preside. A 
trusty agent, of the name of Nogaret, was dis- 
patched to Rome with this appeal, hut with 
secret orders to seize on the person of the pope; 
and to conduct him to Lyons; to the end that 
he might be tried by a general convocation of 
the states. The most considerable personages be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical territory were bought 
over dud Nogaret was, on his arrival in Italy, 
supplied with troops by the families of the Colon- 
nas, who had been persecuted by Boniface. Be- 
ing accompanied by Sciarra Colonna, Nogaret 
introduced himself into Agnani, in which place 
fhc pope considered himself much safer than at 
Homo, where he was not beloved. At day-break, 
the papal palace, which was but weakly guarded* 
was forced. On the first rumour of this attack, Bo- 
niface clad himself in his ecclesiastical mantle, 
and adorned his head with his tiara, seating himself 
on his throne, with the keys in enohand, and thd 
crosier in the other, the more effectually to 
4we his assailants: In this posture he waited. 

either 
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either his triumph or his death. Sciarra struck 
him in the face with his gantlet, at the same time 
uit the soldiery attacked him by the grossest 
outrages, and the most insolent language. The 
pontiff, who was perfectly calm, being at length 
pressed to abdicate the Papal throne, replied 
that he preferred death to this alternative. Then 
bowing his head, he told the soldiers to strike. 

The enraged Sciarra wished to plunge his dag- 
ger in his breast; but Nogarct interceded, and 
protected bis person from ail further violence. 
He was made to descend from his throne, and, 
having been divested of his pontifical ornaments, 
was seated on a horse without saddle or bridle, 
with his lace turned towards the tail. As it was 
not possible to conduct him in this way to Lyons, 
the conspirators deliberated on the step it next 
behoved them to take. Some were of opinion 
that he should he shut up in a dungeon to perish 
with hunger ; while others proposed that he 
should be decapitated, and his head sent t<>Wiilip. 
It was fortunate lor Boniface that the decision 
was put off until the following day. In the course 
of the night the inhabitants of AgnaniJ to the 
amount of six thousand, took up arms for his de- 
liverance, and struck such a panic in Nogaret'i 
^troops, that they abandoned their prey, 

' Being thus delivered from his merciless ene- 
mies, Boniface was safely escorted to Rome, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than he found 
that his palace hud been plundered both by his 
enemies and' his prefended partizans. As all the 
treasures of. the church had been collected in 
this building, it contained immense riclits, such 
as { tell the potentates of the earth could not have 
4 i : assembled 
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assembled at the same time. This calamitous 
€vent produced a phrenzy which speedily termi- 
nated his existence. 

Philip had no sooner made his peace with the 
church, and thoroughly reconciled himself with, 
the successor of Boniface, Pope Clement V., than 
a revolt broke out among the Flemings, who 
had been cruelly oppressed by their governor, the 
count of St. Paul. The insurgents were headed 
by a weaver of Brussels, and had been wrought 
to such a pitch of exasperation, that they mas* 
sacred the French garrisons in every part of 
Flanders. They afterwards defeated, in a regu- 
lar combat, a French army commanded by the 
counl d’Artois, whose imprudence and temerity 
were such, that the greater part of his cavalry 
were precipitated headlong into a canal having a 
muddy bottom, in which both men and horses 
perished. The Flemings made a bridge of their 
bodies, and charged the enemy's infantry, nearly 
the half of whom were slain. Upwards of twenty 
thousand French, among whom were the counts 
of Artois and St. Paul, fell on that day : and 
four thousand pairs of gilt spurs were hung up in 
the Flemish temples. 

The insidious offers made by Philip were re- 
jected by the Flemings, who persisted in their re- 
solution to throw oft* the French yoke. It re- 
quired an assemblage of all the forces of France 
to defeat them ; but their spirit was still unsub- 
dued. They revolted afterwards under Philip of 
Valois, and proved that, when the aftqc turns of a 
nation cannot be gained over, it is not.* an easy 
task to reduce it to obedience. 

The religious and military order of the Knights 

Templars 
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Templars was at this epoch abolished in France. 
The motive which led Philip to this measure is 
related in the following manner. He had debased 
*the current coin to such a degree, that the popu- 
lace of Paris had revolted, and proceeded to 
the grossest outrages against his person. As the 
templars had neglected to quell this insurrection, 
he caused the grand master, and the whole of the 
order, to be apprehended ,on the same day, at 
well in Paris as in the provinces. Historian^ al- 
lege that he was prompted to this measure by 
his avarice, which had before induced him to de* 
base the current coins of his realm, the tem- 
plars possessing an immense property. The grand 
master, and the principal members of the order, 
were put to the torture, and afterwards exe- 
cuted. By this horrid cruelty Philip obtained 
possession of their wealth. 

Several leagues having been formed against 
him, and symptoms of revolt having manifested 
themselves ill every part of his kingdom, Philip 
fell sick of grief, and died at Fontainblcuu. Ilis 
death was, at the least, accounted for in this 
manner; but suspicions were entertained that he 
was assassinated by the order of the bishop of 
Chalons, who had set on foot the; most formidable 
of the leagues. In the reign of this monarch, 
triiosc vindictive disposition could only be exceed- 
ed by his extreme avarice, the city of Lyons was 
united to the French monarchy, and the inde- 
pendent Swiss Republic established. Three of 
Che Cantons leagued agaiitst the emperor, who 
was their sovereign in quality of the duke of 
Austria, and, having opelled their merciless g°- 
vouxxui, m vcinor* 
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vernor, brought about the confederation which 
subsisted for nearly live centuries. 

Louis X., surnamed the Hu tin, succeeded to 
the throne, in right of his birth. His character 
was weak and irresolute, and it was therefore 
fortunate for the subject, that he did not reign 
more than six months and a few days, lie had 
all the vices of youth, without possessing any of 
the virtues and amiajde qualities which usually 
distinguish that period of life. 

The only remarkable political event of his 
short reign was, an unfortunate expedition he 
made to Flanders, in which his army, employed 
in the siege of one ot the Flemish fortresses, be- 
ing left destitute of provisions and ammunition, 
was exposed to I lie mercy of the enemy, and in 
a manner exterminated. 

Louis, having heated himself in a tennis court, 
and very imprudently swallowed large draughts 
of water cooled with ice, was suddenly cut off, 
leaving his second wife pregnant. On the re- 
ceipt ot'this intelligence, his brother Philip, who 
was then at L\ ons, repaired to Paris, and having 
assembled the heads of the nation, demanded the 
government. It was enacted that he should hol'd 
it until the queen should be brought to bed. If 
she should be delivered of a male child, he was 
to have the regency ; but if of a female, be was 
to be proclaimed king. 

A male child came into the world to defeat 
the hopes of Philip ; but this posthumous infant 
survived only five or six days. The regent was now 
proclaimed king, under the title of Philip V., sur- 
Wtwed the Long. lie was the first moi^rch of 
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\hc third race who came to the throne i \ a col- 
lateral line; On his accession he convened an as- 
sembly, in which an express law was enacted to 
exclude from the inheritance the princesses of the! 
blood. 

. Philip made a traffic of civil liberty, which he 
bartered for money to the bondsmen of the royal 
domains. These domains he declared to be un- 
alienable. lie likewise ijmdc a provision by 
which the appanages, hitherto the property of the 
chil Iren, were to be revertible to the cro\vn> in 
default of male issue, lie persecuted the Jews, 
and, in general, all the foreigners who resided 
within his dominions, and refused to embrace 
Christianity. Many of them fled ; and others 
were condemned to be burned. The Jewish wo- 
men threw their children, into the flames in 
which their own bodies w Ore to be consumed, to 
prevent them from being subjected to the baptis- 
mal ceremony. 

After a short rfcign of five years, Philip died* 
and left behind him no other than female rssuey 
whom he had disinherited by the support lie gave 
to the Salic law. IJe was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Charles IV. surnamed the Fair, 
a virtuous and accomplished prince, who began 
by repressing the severities exercised by the in* 
ferior class of the nobility against their tenantry. 
J-lc also brought to condign punishment the 
financiers, the greater part of whom were cither 
from Lontbardy or some other part of Iti»l\ ; for 
in those days the French disdained these em- 
ployments. The fruit of their rapine was conlis- 
«at<?d ; anil they were sent back to their own 
m 2 country 
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country as poor as when they had quitted it, tb , 
greatest punishment which could have been itt- 
flic ted on them. The mint master, who was 
the same time receiver general of the crown, was 
put to death, in consequence of his refusal to 
reveal the spot in which he had concealed the 
royal treasures he had appropriated to himself. 

The wise conduct of this prince, who knew 
how to take advantage of the existing circum- 
stances, secured peace to France, liis rigid pro- 
bity led him to attack vice in every direction, 
whatever might be the rank or dignity of the of- 
fender. He was himself a strict observer of the 
laws; and had no other ambition than that of 
governing his subjects with justice and equity. 
Had not his career been so soon checked, there 
is reason to presume that lie would ha\c made 
great eftbits to ensure their happiness. 11c was, 
however, snatched off by an untimely death. What 
was said of him by his courtiers, was perhaps the 
highest compliment they could have paid him, that 
he was more of a philosopher than of a kinj. 


CHAP, 
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chap. iv. 

Revolt of the Flemings — Defeat of the French in 
the memorable battle of Crecy by Eduard III. 
of England , and in that jf Poitiers by Eduard 
the Black Prince — They arc again dej rated at 
Agincuurt by Henry V. of England . 

AT the time of the interregnum which followed 
the death of Charles l\\, who did not leave 
behind him any male issue, the monarchical go- 
vernment was not as yet established, seeing that 
the principles of obedience were not defined. 
'Phis could alone be brought about by the union 
of the great fiefs to the crown. They merely nc j 
knowledge the monarch ns lord paramount. 
Even the provinces which had been subjugated, 
arrogated to themselves a considerable number of 
privileges ; and the dukes of Guienne, Burgundy, 
and Kritany, in conjunction with the count of 
Flanders, deprived the throne of a part of its 
preponderance. It will shortly he seen how this 
order of affairs influenced the future destinies of 
I ra nee. 

The widow of Charles being pregnant at tha 
•time of his death, it became necessary to establish 
tt regency, instead of proceeding immediately to 
elect a king, in the expectation of her producing 
a male heir to the throne. The question of who 
was to be regent lay between Edward III. of 
England, the eldest son of the sister of the de- 
ll 3 ceased 
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ceased monarch, and Philip of Valois, the eldest , 
son of the .paternal uncleof the last three king?. 
The former founded his pretensions on the proxi^ # 
mity of his relationship ; while the latter called 
to his aid the Salic law. Edward alleged that if 
this law excluded females from the crown, it did 
not exclude the sons of princesses, and that con- 
sequently the nephew had a better title than the 
cousin german. This e reasoning was conclusive; 
but the invincible aversion entertained by the 
French to English domination, bestowed the re- 
gency on Philip of Valois. 

Oil the birth of the posthumous child, which 
was a female, he was proclaimed king. He was 
surnamed the Fortunate, because he obtained the 
crown by the demise of three young sovereigns. 
The first act of his authority was to bring to 
trial llemy, the person who had had the adminis- 
tration of the treasury under Charles IV. He 
was tried, convicted of peculation, and hanged. 

He found infinite difficulty in reducing to obe- 
dience the Flemings, who made unceasing strug- 
gles for their liberty. They were brought under 
subjection for a time; but Philip treated them 
with so much cruelty, that ten years after their 
fury became implacable. Their revolt was prin- 
cipally caused by the forced levies made on them 
by their count, who had, to their detriment, sign- 
ed private treaties with the king of France. 

Philip formed the resolution of humiliating kit 
rival and competitor Edward, whom he haughtily 
summoned to appear personally before him, to do 
homage for Guicnne, and the county of Pontliieu, 
Edward, with the advice of his peers, proceeded 
to France as duke of Guicnne, but accompanied 
by a, suite which announced all the pomp of 

roj alty. 
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royalty. He had studied the form of the homage, 
he was to render, and expressed himself in terms 
which did not commit his personal dignity. After 
this forced act of submission, the exaction of 
which inspired hi in with an inveterate hatred to 
Philip, he demanded justice of the states for the 
lands the king of France had withheld from him 
since the war made in Guiennc by Charles of Va- 
lois, in which a part of the duchy had been wrested 
from him. lie meditated a plan which he pru- 
dently concealed, until lie should find a meet op- 
portunity to humble Philip in his turn. He was not 
long in bringing over the Flemings to his interest ; 
and a brewer, named Arteville, became a more 
powerful ally to him, than the emperor Louisof Ba- 
varia, and five other princes whom he had drawn 
into the league. Arteville had acquired over his 
countrymen the Flemings all the .ascendency which 
courage, patriotism, eloquence, and successful en- 
terprise could bestow. 

In the mean time Philip created a new enemy 
in the person of Robert of Artois, the grandson 
of the count of Artois, who had been killed in 
the battle of Courtray. Robert was legitimate 
heir to the county of Artois, which Philip, not- 
withstanding, withheld from him, having bestow- 
ed it, from interested motives, on Matilda the 
aunt of Robert. The latter set off for London, 
and exposed his pretensions to Edward. 

The Flemings w r ere at this time ripe for a re- 
volt, but entertained a scruple of conscience. 
They had promised in a late treaty to be faithful 
to the king of France. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Robert of Artois persuaded Edward U> 
assume, without any ceremony, the title and arms 
•f France. This was no sooner suggested than it 
5 was 
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whs carried into effect ; and a justificatory ma- 
nifesto was published on the occasion. The nc-* 
gociations which followed being ineffectual,- Ed-* 
ward set off for Germany, and made an al- 
liance with the emperor, in whose dominions lnr 
levied troops. 

A naval engagement followed, in which tho 
French were defeated with u dreadtul lo>s. To 
save the further effusion of blood, Edward pro- 
posed to Philip that, as the war was rather a 
conflict between sovereign and sovereign, than, 
between nation and nation, the issue should be 
tried by a single combat ; or, which would: 
perhaps be more agreeable to him, In a hundred 
champions on each side. To this Pliii.p insolently 
replied that a lord paunnount was not bound d> 
accept a challenge from his vassal, 

Edward was so afflicted at the death of Rotors 
of Artois, who was slain in the naval conflict, tlma 
he bound himself by an oath to ravage France* 
Jle landed in Normandy, and having rapidly 
a teh ie vet! the conquest of the greater part ol that 
province, procccde<l towards Flanders. Seeing 
with regret that Ids personal quarrel was the cau.^» 
of the destruction of so many mow, he sent t* 
second challenge to Philip, whose? contemptuous- 
silence irritated him beyond measure. Having 
prosecuted his route, with fifteen or six a cji thou- 
sand prisoners who greatly embarrassed the pro- 
gress of his army* he crossed the river Somme* 
and took possession of a toight w hit h commanded 
the village of Crccy, become so celebrated l>y 
the defeat of the French ai my. 'lhis ever me- 
morable battle cost the French Unify ihnusond 
soldieis, twelve feuudred kui^t.*, ami cightv ha li- 
ne '*>> 
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ners, Philip, notwithstanding he had been beaten, 
persisted in refusing to retreat; and was on the 
point of being made prisoner by the English, 
when one of his noblemen seized the bridle of his 
horse, and forced him to withdraw from the 
field of battle. The effects of this victory, thus 
gloriously gained by Edward, were more dreadful 
than the battle itself. He laid siege to Calais, 
and concerted his measures so well, that his ad- 
versaries could not throw succours into the place. 
Nearly two thousand of the wretched inhabi- 
tants having been sent out by the garrison, to 
lessen the consumption of provisions, came to 
the camp of the beseigers. Edward gave to each 
of them a hearty meal and two shillings, provid- 
ing them a retreat for their future security. 

The French army had scarcely assembled before- 
Calais, when the place was surrendered to the Eng- 
lish. Edward held this acquisition to be of so much 
consequence, that he deemed himself in posses- 
sion of the keys of France. The important p*ost 
of Calais was in the possession of the English 
until 1558. Edward displayed so great a share 
of moderation in the midst of bis conquests, 
which were extended to Britany and Guienne, 
where his arms were equally successful, that he 
consented to a truce with France. 

At the above time a scourge still more ter- 
rible than war threatened the human species with 
an entire desolation. A general plague, sur- 
passing in its horrors whatever besides the re- 
motest history can furnish, ravaged in the space 
of eighteen months every part of (he known 
world. It broke out in the northern provinces of 
China ; and, after having desolated Asia and 

Africa, 
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Africa, depopulated Europe. In its return, it 
swept off, rn the places through which it passed, 
two-thirds of the inhabitants. This calamity hail 
been preceded by terrible earthquakes, which 
swallowed up whole cities. 

Philip died amid the general execration of hi* 
Subjects. He was rain, obstinate, and of a li- 
mited capacity. Even after he had been beaten, 
he could not appreciate the merits of the adver- 
sary with whom he had to deal. In his arrogant 
presumption, he persuaded himsclt that he could 
master events, fancying them subordinate to his 
Courage. Edward facetiously called him the au- 
thor of fhe Salic law, because he took possession* 
of all the salt in his dominions, and sold it to’ 
his subjects at his own price. 

- During this reign, Avignon was s*M to the 
pope for a trifling compensation, by Jane of 
Anjou, queen of Naples, who had strangled her 
husband, and to whom the pope granted an 
asylum rn the territory he had acquired by this 4 
purchase. The province of Dauphn.e was ceded 
to Philip, on condition that the eldest horn son,* 
the presumptive heir to the crown, should in fu- 
ture be styled Dauphin, aud bear the arms oi the 
province. 

John II., the son and successor of Philip, wat 
forty years of age when ho ascended the throne. 
He conceived the most violent projects; con- 
stantly refused to be governed by the advice cf 
his statesmen; and possessed neither sagacity/ 
foresight, nor discernment, in the line of conduct 
he pursued. He commenced his reign by th£ 
assassination of the high constable, Hitoul, count 
•f Eu, who was decapitated in his presence; 

without 
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without being brought to a trjgl. Thp post of 
high constable, and the county inherited by the 
deceased, were bestowed on two of John's fa- 
vourites. This scandalous abuse of pow.er excited 
so much alarm among the grandees, that they 
proceeded to open revolt, and chose for their 
'leader C ha rles I. king of Navarre. 

The latter called on John to dismiss bis favouritp 
on whom he had bestowed the post of the deceased 
Itaoul ; and on his refusal, caused the newly- 
elected constable to be assassinated. He then 
wrote to the grandees, and to the different cities 
of France, to say that lie had resorted to this 
measure for the public welfare, and to entreat 
them to be constantly united with him, so as to 
oblige the king to govern equitably, and con- 
formably to the laws. On his side, John was 
not remiss in his exertions, and deemed it expe- 
dient to have recourse to a stratagem, lie ac- 
cordingly contrived, with the aid of the dauphin, 
who pretended to have been brought over to 
the adverse party, to sci/e on the person of the 
king of Navarre at a public entertainment tp 
which the latter had been invited. He next or- 
dered four of his particular friends, among 
whom was the duke of llarcourt, to be put to 
death, and was himself present at their execu- 
tion, This act of cruelty rendered the revolt ger 
ncral, and kindled the fLatncs of war between 
France and England, The brother of Charles of 
•Navarre, who was lodged in prison, and all the 
friends of his house, together with the relatives 
of the noblemen who had been executed, took 
the field, and demanded succour of Normandy, 
as well as of the king of England, to whom they 
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made a tender of several cities, to engage him t# 

break the truce he had made with the king at 

France. 

John disdainfully rejected the pacific offers of 
the prince of Wales, who had ten )ears before 
obtained so much renown at the battle of Crpcy; 
and the result of his obstinacy was, that the fac- 
tions which had been set on foot obtained over 
him a complete triumph. The battle of Poitiert 
followed, to shed an additional lustre on the arms 
of England. The black prince could bring into tho 
field eight thousand men only, whom he had to* 
oppose to an army eighty thousand strong. He 
was pent up, near the city of Poitiers, in a very 
narrow spot, where, without risking the event of 
a battle, John might have reduced him to the 
alternative, either of surrendering, or of seeing 
his army perish through hunger. Such was, 
however, the impatience of the French monarch, 
that he attacked without regulating the order of 
the battle. Victory declared in favour of the 
small army of the prince of Wales, by whom 
John’s army was routed and dispersed, and him- 
self made prisoner. He was conducted to Bor- 
deaux, and from thence to London. A truce 
was shortly after consented to by the king of 
England, who displayed great moderation on this 
occasion, as he might unquestionably have ma'de 
himself master of the whole of the French terri- 
tory, by a vigorous pursuit of the war. 

In the interim the king of Navarre, who had 
escaped from prison, acquired a powerful as-* 
tendency over the states general, which had been 
convened after the captivity of John, and were 
presided by the dauphin in his new quality of 

lieutenant 
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lieutenant of the kingdom. The conspquence 
was that, in these assemblies, the ministers by 
whom the public affairs had been conducted be* 
fore the unfortunate event of the battle of Poi- 
tiers, were tried and convicted, notwithstanding 
the dauphin made every possible effort to screen 
'them from punishment. On the latter being de- 
clared regent, he acted with so much firmness, 
that Charles of Navarre, alter having thwarted him 
in every possible manner, fras constrained to pro- 
pose to him terms of accommodation. 

John, who was wearied of his captivity, pro- 
posed to the English, that, on condition they 
would consent to hjs liberation, they should hold, 
in full sovereignty, Normandy, Saintonge, Poitou, 
Guicnno, Maine, Anjou, Tourraine, the territory 
of Aunis, Porigord, the Limosin, Ponthieu, and 
the lloulonnais, in addition to which they should 
be paid four millions of crowns in specie. The 
provisions of this treaty, which had been ratified 
in London, the dauphin and the states general 
refused to confirm, which irritated Edward so 
much, that he landed a powerful army in France, 
and ravaged se\cral of the provinces. 

John returned to France*: but shortly after set 
out foi London, to engage Edward, as some his- 
torians pretend, in a crusade which he had un- 
dertaken at the instigation of the king of Cyprus; 
Others assert that the motive of his visit was a 
passion he had conceived, during his captivity, 
ibr the countess of Salisbury. This unfortunate 
monarch died two months after his arrival in the 
Kuglish capital. IJis body was conveyed to St. 
Denis. 

Unless for the talents of his successor, Charles V. 

vol. xx tii. n surnamed 
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aurnamcd the Wise, the French monarchy 
might have fallen under the yoke of English do- 
mination. On his accession to the throne, the war 
was recommenced against the king of Navarre, 
.who again asserted his pretensions to Brie and 
■Champaign. He was defeated by Bertrand dri 
Gucsclin, a valiant commander on whom Charles 
bestowed an unlimited confidence. During the 
thirty preceding years the French had experienced 
no other than defeats * a more flattering prospect 
was now before them. 

Du Gucsclin was next sent into Britany, at 
the head of a powciful army, to support the pre- 
tensions of Charles of Blois; and afterwards into 
Castile, to succour Don Henry, who had to dis- 
pute the crown of his ancestors with hi» brother 
Peter, surnamed the Cruel. The latter having 
been taken under the protection of England, was 
so powerfully aided by the heroical prince of 
Wales, that he was seated on the throne, alter the 
defeat of the army of his brother Ilenry, in a 
comba^in which Du Gucsclin was made prisoner. 
His subjects were, however, so irritated by his 
haughtiness and inhumanity, that they recalled 
Don Ilenry, who had passed into France to im- 
plore the succour of Charles. By his aid Peter 
was defeated in the battle of Montiel ; Du Gucs- 
clin was liberated from his captivity; and Don 
Henry again seated on the throne. 

He was not ungrateful to his benefactor, but 
formed an alliance with France, as soon as war 
had been declared against England. Charles, in 
the prosecution of this war, brought into the field 
five armies, the most powerful of which was com- 
manded by his favourite Du Guesclin, whom he 

had 
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had appointed constable of France. The con- 
quest of Guienne was rapidly atchieved by the* 
French arms, the career of which was, however, 
soon checked by the prince of Wales's general, 
who, by a dextrous and well concerted march, 
suddenly found himself before Paris, to which lie? 
laid siege. While before the place, the English 
sent heralds to defy Charles to come out and 
meet them. Instead of accepting their challenge, 
he opposed to them the army of Du Guesclin, 
who ioici d them to raise the siege. The latter 
prosecuted his enterpriser, and expelled the 
English from Berry,- Tourraine, and Anjou, of 
which they had already made themselves masters.* 
lie next recovered from them the Rovcrgue, Pe- 
rigord, and a part of the Limousin# 

Don Ilenry, the ally of Charles, obtained a 
victory over the English fleet. As Edward had 
not a sufficient number of vess els to send prompt 
reinforcements into Poitou, Guienne, and the 
territory of Aunis, the French general met with 
but little resistance. The English monarch ac- 
cordingly experienced the inconstancy of fortune, 
which forsook him both by sea and by land. His 
armies on the French territory insensibly melted 
away, without being able to set oti foot any great 
military enterprises. 

The truce which intervened was followed by 
the death of the prince of Wales, and by that of 
his father Edward, who survived him but a short 
time. Charles having now brought his projects 
to maturity, assailed the English in every direc- 
tion. lie -recovered from them fi^ provinces* 
but failed in his attempt on llritany, by a preci- 
pitation, which threw all the advantages into the 
N 2 scale 
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scale of his adversaries. This monarch, who 
possessed great vigour of mind, but whose con- 
stitution was extremely delicate, was suddenly 
Carried oft’ in his forty-seventh year. It will soon 
be perceived that his death was a great calamity 
to France. 

He was succeeded by Charles VI. styled the 
Well Reloved, whose minority was confided to his 
three uncles. Their Insatiable avarice, during 
their short regency, was such, that the oppressed 
Parisians, as well as the inhabitants of Rouen, 
Troyes, and Orleans, broke out into open revolt. 
When the insurrections were quelled, they were 
made to pay very heavy contributions, which 
were seized wkh avidity by the regents, instead 
of being carried into the public treasury, for the 
benefit of the state. The necessary consequence 
was, that when arms were taken up against the 
English, the people were harrasfed by new taxes, 
the weight of which indicated a general insur* 
rcction. 

The first campaign into which Charles entered 
was against the Flemings, headed by the son of 
JaCqucs d'Arteville, whose exploits have been 
already noticed. lie defeated them at the battle 
of Roscbeck ; and shortly after, by the advice 
of his council, turned his arms against Eng-* 
land, then weakened by the civil wars in which 
Richard II. was involved with his subjects by his 
incapacity. * 

There had never been, on any former occa* 
sion, so great a preparation of ships, men, and 
warlike machines, as were then destined for the 
invasion of England. All the vessels belonging 
to Flanders, Sweden, and Denmark, were either 

purchased 
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purchased or hired for the expedition. This for-’ 
midable fleet, which was fitted out in 1386, con- 
sisted of one thousand, two hundred, and eighty- 
sewn sail, of which sixty were ships of the 
lino, [n the centre \va$ a wooden city, having .a 
diameter of three thousand paces, provided with 
towers and bastions, and constructed over boats 
fastened together. It was so contrived as to be 
put together, or taken irk pieces, in the space of 
a day; and was intended to furnish lodgings for 
the troops when they should be landed. Tunny 
thousand horsemen, twenty thousand cross-bow 
men, and twenty thousand foot soldiers armed 
wuh halberts and hatchets, formed the army 
which was to be disembarked. The French no- 
bility proceeded in great numbers to Flanders, to 
embark at the different ports, and share in the 
glory of the expedition. To- the great surprise 
of Fu rope it failed, having been encountered on 
its passage by a tempest which dispersed the 
ships. The wreck of the wooden city was thrown 
by the waves on the English shore. 

Charles had a favourite, named Clisson, whose 
elevation to the rank of constable of France 
gave so much offence to the grandees, that they 
formed for his assasSinution a plot which wiw 
„ carried into effect as he quitted the palace. He 
received fifty wounds, neither of which proved 
mortal. 'Hie assassins fled into Britnny, where 
the plot had originated; and were followed by 
Charles, who was resolved either to force the 
duke to deliver, them up, or to punish him hi case 
of u refusal. In crossing the forest of Mansi -at 
the head of his army, lie suddenly displayed 
symptoms of insanity, from which he was nqt 
N 3 well 
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well recovered, when an accident at a ball, given 
on the occasion of the birth of a princess, brought 
on a relapse. 

During his insane state, the dukes of Burgundy 
and Berry resumed the reins of the government. 
Louis, duke of Orleans, brother to Charles, as- 
serted that the regency belonged by right to 
him ; but he was excluded by the duke of Bur- 
gundy on account of lys youth. This was the 
ground of an inveterate hatred between the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy. Louis had the 
queen on his side, and intrigued so well that, 
while the duke of Burgundy was absent on a jour- 
ney, "he was declared sole regent. His degraded ad- 
versary did not long survive this event ; but the 
duke of Orleans did not derive any advantage 
from his death. The son was still more ardent 
and politic than the father, and was resolved to 
assert his rights. 

The hatred which prevailed between the heads 
of the two factions was at length augmented to 
such a degree, that they did not scruple to ma- 
nifest publicly their hostile intentions. The duke 
of Orleans was detested by the people, and bc- 
loved by the grandees ; while the duke of Bur- 
gundy had captivated the good graces of the 
commonalty. On Sunday the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1407* they had both of them been' present* 
at the mass, and received the communion to- 
gether, in additio^p which they had sworn to 
be perfectly reconciled to each oth&r, and to 
keep up a friendly intercourse. On the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the duke of Orleans, having 
quitted the queen's house in the evening^ had not 
proceeded a hundred steps, when he waeassas- 

siriated, 
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sinated, by the order of the duke of Burgundy, 
by Raoul d'Ocquetonvillo. II is widow died of 
grief; but bis sons were forced to sign, in the 
cathedral of Chartres, a reconciliation with the 
duke of Burgundy, who was proclaimed regent 
amid the acclamations of the people. 

After some years of struggle and contention 
between the contending factions, it was resolved 
that the regency should lje placed in the hands 
of the queen and dauphin, as the surest means 
of preventing open hostilities. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, on his dismissal, joined the English, who 
were arming both by sea and land, to attempt the 
invasion of France. They landed in Normandy, 
and were not long in recovering several of the 
strong holds of which they had been dispossessed. 
Having crossed the river Somme, without meet- 
ing with the smallest obstacle, they found the 
French army drawn up in a plain near the village 
of Agincourt, or Azincourt: it was there that 
the valorous Henry V. of England, with an army 
of fifteen thousand men, gave battle to nearly 
four times that number of the French, over .vhom 
he gained a most complete and decided victory. 
On that memorable day, ten thousand French 
were slain in the field. The loss was chiefly con- 
fined to persons of rank and consideration. It 
was estimated that upwards of nine thousand 
knights or gentlemen fell, together with hun- 
dred and twenty noblemen carrying banners^ The 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts 
of Eu and Vendome, were made prisoners. Iho 
other prisoners amounted to fourteen thousand, 
being nearly equal, in point of numbers, to the 
fore# which Henry brought into the field. 
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As it was apprehended tUat the duke, of Bur- 
gundy, whu was making forced marches towards 
I he capital, would unite his forces with those of 
England, the count of Armagnac was called on 
to defend the kingdom, lie was appointed prime 
minister, and had the dignity of high constable 
conferred on him. lie was so haughty and in- 
flexible in his administration, that the people re- 
gretted the absence of # the duke of Burgundy. 

! J is abuse of authoiity was carried to such an 
excess, that be at length became obnoxious to his 
own party, as well a* to the queen, to whom he 
was indebted for his elevation. Being aware of 
the intention of the latter to bring him. into dis- 
grace, he was resolved to anticipate her, ton 
which purpose he accused her, before the king, 
who had his lucid intervals, of maintaining a 
eiimimil intercourse with Louis Bourdon, the 
grand master of her palace. Bourdon was strangled 
in the piison of the Cluitelet ; ami the queen im- 
prisoned at Tours, uheiv sin* was stiictly watch- 
ed. In her capti.il s she wrote to the duke of 
Burgundy, whose succour she earnestly implored. 
He was ob-. Jnnt io her call, and published a 
manifesto m which be demanded that the tegency 
should be bestowed on her. calling on all the 
subjects of Li mice to unite their arms to his, and 
free the kin*» and l he* dauphin from the thraldom' 
in which tiny were held by the count of Ar- 
magnac. 

- 'JThe queen having been delivered from her cap- 
tivity, the duke put himself at the head of sixty 
thousand men, and was received with open arms 
mjfipaign and Picardy, from whence lie pro- 
cccdw t’o lay siege to Paris, accompanied by ih* 

queen. 
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fj[ueen. ft was not necessary for him to invest 
the place, the gates of which were opened by the 
populace, who seized on the Annugnacs. and 
made them prisoners. The kin", who was in it 
state of stupid insensibility, thanked both the 
‘queen and the duke for their good o dices, pro- 
mising for the future to be governed by their 
counsels. 

A report having been circulated in Paris that 
the Armagnacs were to be liberated, the populace 
proceeded to the Conciei gerie, where they put 
to death the constable and all his adherents. 
They went from thence, to the Chatelet, and mur- 
dered such of the bishops, presidents of parim- 
ment, &c. as were favourable to the vanquished 
party, and had gone thither for protection. It 
was to be expected that the English, who had 
well founded pretensions m Em nee, would take 
advantage of this state of anarchy. They re- 
turned to the French territory with a full per- 
suasion that they would not meet with any 
resistance from the duke of Burgundy; and con- 
quered the whole of Normandy. Their rapid 
progress at length equally alarmed the two i. ac- 
tions, the one headed by the dauphin, who s-yled 
himself Regent, ihe other by the queen ami duke. 
oC. Burgundy, by whom a council had been 
established for the direction of pubi c uftai.s, 
Ncgociatious were accordingly entered into with 
Henry V. of England* whose demands, dictated 
by his victorious exploits, were so c\tra\«»g mt, 
that they inspired universal terror ami alarm. 
•• God,” said he, “ has taken me by the hand, and 
44 conducted me hither. There is no longer any 
“ king in France, where anarchy and disorder 

“ prevail* 
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“ prevail. It there fore belongs to me to govern, 
“ and to save a state which totters on the brink 
t( of ruin." 

The dauphin and the duke of liunjuiuly had 
an inteniew, and embraced each other at the 
head of their respective aunies, promising to unite 
in the expulsion of the common enemy. The 
assassination, ho\\c\cr, of the duke of Orleans by 
the latter was not forgotten by the partisans 
of the dauphin. A second inteniew having beat 
agreed on, on the bridge of Montcrcau, to remote 
every cause of future contention, the duke bad 
no sooner bowed his knee to do homage to the 
dauphin, than he was surrounded by a band of 
noblemen who had been attached to the deceased 
duke of Orleans, and put to death. The queen, 
who entertained a mortal hatred to her son,, 
was so incensed at this murder, that she per- 
suaded Charles to disinherit him, and to tender 
the crown of France to Henry of England, on> 
condition that he would espouse the princess Ca- 
therine. The offer was accepted, and a treaty 
entered into, by which, on the death of Charles,, 
the property of the kingdom was to devolve to 
Ileniy and his heirs for ever. He was in the in- 
terim declared regent. With respect to tin* 
dauphin, the son of the duke of Burgundy de- 
manded that he should be brought to trial for 
having commanded the assassination of his father* 
On his refusing to obey the mandate of the 
council, which was assembled at Troyes, it was 
declared that he should be banished for ever from 
the kingdom, the assassination of John, duke of 
Burgundy, having rendered him unworthy to 
*$lcceed to the crown. 


A kind 
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A .kind of interregnum followed the death of 
Henry, which happened at Vincennes in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age, and that of Charles, 
.who survived him only two months. At length 
the infant son of Ilenry was proclaimed king of 
England and France ; and the duke of lied ford 
appointed regent of the latter kingdom during his 
minority. 

Cards were invented in the reign of Charles Yf. 
to amuse that monarch, iJnd to relieve him from 
the melancholy which followed the alienation of 
his mind. 

There were at this time two competitors for 
the crown of France, Charles VII., son of the 
jdeceased monarch, My led by the English, by 
way of derision, the King of Bourgos, the place 
of his residence, and Ilenry VI. of England. 
The former owed his re-establishment to the 
ill roue of liis ancestors, to the seal and -valour of 
his generals, and to the neglect of the duke of 
lied tot'd, the regent for Henry, by whom be was 
allowed to augment at his leisure a party which, 
at his fathers death, had been very inconsi- 
jdcrublc. The efforts of -ilm party were at lirst. 
uncertam ; *und Charles would ha\e been irreco- 
verably lost, hud taut a misunderstanding arisen 
between the English generals and Philip, the new 
duhe of Ikirgundy. The duke of Bedford had 
proceeded to England, to quell a popular insurrec- 
tion. After several inconsiderable actions, the 
•siege of Orleans was under taken. 

This memorable siege was to decide the f 't' 1 
the French monarchy. The attack end t':r dr- 
fence were .made with equal \ is ur. (\ ui.t ! >'i 
41’ois, better known under the naim* ( >f « i:e ^ >. 

4 * 
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’of Orleans performed prodigies of valour: not* 
/withstanding which the besieged was about to sur- 
render the place, when a sudden and unexpected 
event occurred to revive the ardour of the 
French. A young country girl, named Joan d’Arc, 
presented herself to t}ie jpouncil of Charles, who 
K.l himself, in his despair, tied the evening be- 
it ’v to Dauphine, to say that God had, in a rc- 
^Mtion, apprized her that the royal troops would 
ho enabled to sustain the siege, and iorce the 
enemy to retire. Struck with equal surprise and 
itdmiuitk n at the horoical conduct she displayed, 
the council granted her the sword she requested; 
and by tins sword she swore, that in her hand it 
should be fatal to the English, whom she would 
drive from the kingdom, to ic store it to its lawful 
inheritor. 

At the head of the French troops she fulfilled 
the promise she had made. She was mounted on 
a white pall icy, and displayed on her banner- the 
image of our blessed Saviour. Thus arrayed, 
she sallied forth into the field, and, having obliged 
the English to raise the siege of Orleans, led on 
the troops of franco to further conquests. The 
hopes of the nation were raised, as if by a mi- 
racle. Rhein. s opened its gates ; and while the 
English were dispersed in every direction, Charles 
extended his conquests to the banks of the Seine. 
He was crowned in the above city, Joan of Arc 
being present at the ceremony, clad in martial ar- 
ray, and holding iu her uplifted hand her vie* 
torious sword. 

As a rccompcnce for these important services, 
the was ennobled by Charles, together with the 
whole of her family, and their heirs and de- 
scendants. 
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scendants. The nobility did not refuse to receive 
into their body the humble female domestic of a 
tavern keeper; an incontestiblc proof of the 
just celebrity of her exploits. Having been af- 
terwards wounded in defending Compiegnc, which 
was besieged by the duke of Orleans, she was 
made prisoner in a sortie, and sold to the English, 
for ten thousand livres. She was by them tried 
at Rouen for sorcery, and condemned to be 
burned. Alter this sentence, which reflects an 
eternal disgrace on the judges of the secular tri- 
bunal by whom she was tried, she leaped cou- 
rageously from the battlements of the tower in 
which she was confined. She was bruised and 
lacerated by her fall. The cries which her suffer- 
ings extorted from her gave the alarm to her 
guards, who matched her more strictly than ever. 
When led to execution, she shed tears. To pro- 
long her tortures, a scaffolding of plaster had 
been contrived, with so great an elevation, that 
the flames required ft considerable time to pe- 
netrate to her body, which was gradually con- 
sumed. 

The subsequent union of the duke of Burgundy 
with Charles, was a fatal blow to the English, 
who received another check by the sudden death 
of the duke of Bedford. The body of this great 
and" virtuous nobleman, who had governed France, 
with so much wisdom and moderation, that he 
was - equally beloved by the French as by his own 
countrymen, was conveyed to Rouen, and inter- 
red, with princely ceremony, in a magnificent 
tomb. 

The aspect. of affairs became suddenly changed. 
It was of litre avail that Ilenry VI, was pom- 
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pously crowned in Paris : the provinces fell, one 
after the other, into the hands of the French, 
whose successes wcicdue to the exploits of Foix, 
Dunois. Armagnac, Montmorency, Trimouille, 
and several other distinguished generals. Charles 
was not an idle spectator of these events. lie 
gained in person the battle of Formigny ; and 
shortly after the capital fell into his hands. 

In his southern dominions his career was 
checked by the valour and skill of Talbot, an 
illustrious English warrior, who perished in battle 
at the age oi eighty years. The death of this 
lieroical character, and the fatal disputes in 
England between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, at length placed the whole of the French 
monarchy, with the exception of Calais, under 
the dominion of Charles, who was on that ac- 
count surnamed the Fortunate. 

In the midst of his conquests he was harrassed 
by the refractory conduct of his son, who at 
length broke out into open revolt, and levied a 
powerful army in Dauphine, his appanage. He 
endeavoured to surprise several places in the vi- 
cinity of that province, while the father was 
employed in the conquest of Normandy and 
Guiennc. He had next the temerity to demand 
the title of the duke of Normandy for his infant 
son. Having failed in his attempt to bring over 
to his side the duke of Burgundy, his atrocity 
of character suggested to him the idea of cut- 
ting off his father by poison. Charles, who was 
made acquainted with this unnatural plot against 
his life, was poized with so terrible a panic, that 
f*>r five or six days he refused all ’sustenance. 
When he was at length prevailed on by his second 
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$ o n, the duke of Berry* to take a small portion 
of aliment, it was tbo late. Nature refused her 
office 5 and the apprehension of perishing by 
poison, caused him to fall a victim to hunger. 
Such was the end of Charles, styled the Fortu- 
nate and Victorious 1 

In his reign the discovery of printing was 
made, in the year 1440. The first book which 
was printed was a folio bible, the characters of 
>vhich were a nice imitation of writing. They 
were engraven on a plate ; and the moveable 
types were not invented until two years after. 

The pragmatic sanction originated about the 
same time, in a general assembly of the clergy 
and nobility, representing the Gallican church, 
held at Bruges, to re-establish the ecclesiastical 
discipline. Its aim was to check the despotism 
of the popes, and to follow the traces of the 
primitive church. The superiority of the con- 
vocations, or assemblies of the clergy, over the 
see of Home, formed the basis of the regulations 
which were then established. 


CHAPTER V. 

Civil wars between the Catholics and Protestants — 
The detestable massacre of St. Bartholomew — 
Wars of the league • 

/~\N the death of his father, which he had himself 
indirectly occasioned, Louis XI. commenced 
his dctes'table reign. As his conscience apprised 
him of the hatred lie had inspired, he solicited the 
o 2 duke 
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duke of Burgundy to escort him to Paris, with 
an army calculated for his protection. On hi? 
arrival he governed France as if it had been a 
conquered territory. lie dismissed the members 
of the different administrations; levied troops 
unnecessarily; persecuted the nobility; augment- 
ed the established imposts ; and levied others 
unconstitutionally, without consulting the states 
of the kingdom. He f had scarcely reigned a 
month, when discontents broke out in every part 
of the French territory. 

His first political project was to bumble his 
ancient protector, the duke of Burgundy, and 
the count of Charolois, his son, who had afforded 
him an asylum against the just indignation of the 
deceased monarch, his father. While he had to 
oppose the united forces of the dukps of Bur- 
gundy and Britany, the count of Charolois form- 
ed an alliance with the discontented princes and 
grandees, whose numbers were very considerable; 
and at length gained over Charles, duke of Berry, 
the king’s only brother, who was irritated at the 
entrenchments Louis had made in his establish* 
ment. A manifesto was speedily published by the 
malcontents, whose party was denominated the 
league of general welfare. 

The confederated army was soon augmented to 
a hundred thousand men, and had the wishes of 
the nation on its side. It was sufficiently power- 
ful to redress the grievances complained of ; but 
the multitude of the generals by whom it was 
led, counteracted the vigour of the operations. 
The battles which ensued were not decisive, the 
loss being equal on either side, and each of the 
parties claiming the victory. After the combat 
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of Montlhcry, in the course of which the terror 
was so great, that many of the runaways be- 
longing to each of the armies, travelled upwards 
of forty leagues without taking any repose, an- 
nouncing every where on their route that the day 
was lost, the king passed into Normandy, to pre- 
vent, by his presence, the insurrection of that 
important province. Having learned, during his 
absence, that Paris was on the eve of surrender- 
ing to the duke of Berry,' who had assumed the 
‘"title of the regent of the kingdom, he hastened 
back, but not without apprehensions that the 
Parisians would refuse him entrance. In the case 
of finding the gates of the capital barred against 
linn, it was his resolution to withdraw into Italy, 
and seek the protection of the duke of Milan. 
They were, however, opened, on the condition, 
extorted from him by the inhabitants, that h© 
should govern lor the future by a council of 
eighteen persons to be appointed by the citizens. 

His principal aim was to dissolve the confede- 
racy, whatever sacritices he might be obliged to 
make. He accordingly repaired to Contlans, 
where the princes were assembled, and made 
overtures of peace. By the treaty which follow- 
ed, and which he was so anxious to sign, fliat 
he granted to several more than they demanded, 
his brother had the flourishing duchy of Nor- 
mandy for an appanage. The expenec-s whfth 
tho duke of Britany had incurred in carrying on 
the war were to be defrayed by Louis ; and the 
count of Cbarolois was put in possession of 
Ponthicu and the Boulonnois. The favourite of 
the latter yvas appointed constable of France. 
The, other malcontents were re-established in thb 
0 3 mrimoriiw* 
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•properties of which they had been dispossessed* 
It was afterwards stipulated that twelve prelates, 
twelve knights, and twelve commoners, to be ap- 
pointed by tjie clergy, the nobility, and the peo- 
ple, should assemble to deliberate on the acts 
of the government, and that the king should be 
obliged to conform to their opinion. This was 
the last article of the treaty, and on its being 
signed the league was dissolved. 

Jt was not to be pn pec ted that Louis would 
.long conform to stipulations which were so galling 
to his pride. He began by attacking the weakest 
party, and marched a powerful army into Nor- 
mandy, of which he dispossessed his brother, who 
retired into Britany, meditating revenge. The 
death of the duke of Burgundy afforded Louis 
an opportunity to attack his son and successor, 
whom he mortally hated. On this occasion he 
was drawn into a snare by his confident, the 
cardinal of Balue, who treacherously engaged 
him to proceed to Peronne, and hold a confer- 
ence with his adversary. lie went thither with- 
out an escorr, in full confidence that his person 
would be considered as sacred and inviolable ; 
hut was made prisoner, and forced to sign the 
treaty of Peronne, which put his brother in pos- 
session of Champaign and Brie. The latter was 
soon after taken off by poison ; and not the 
smallest doubt was entertained but that Louis 
was the author of this atrocious deed. 

The young duke of Burgundy was so incensed 
at this event, that lie carried the war into France, 
and sacrificed to the manes of his deceased 
friend, a grout number of innocent victims, who 
had to forfeit with {lieii 1 the crime of their 
’ ' sovereign. 
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"sovereign. The English, who were still in pos- 
session of Calais, having been brought over to 
the duke/s interest, penetrated into the heart of 
llic French territory, but were checked in their 
victorious career by the apathy of their monarch, 
Edward IV., who preferred a treaty of peace 
to the glory of foreign conquests. The enter- 
prising Burgundian, deserted as lie was by his 
ally, did not desist from his purposes, but formed 
the resolution of purchasing Provence, and of 
seizing on Lorraine, *at one and the same time, 
to the end that he might, by the union of these 
two provinces to his hereditary states, be enabled 
to pass from one sea to another, without demand- 
ing a passage. 11c was not dcticient in the auda- 
city requisite to the execution of this splendid 
project ; but, as if to justify the appellation he 
had acquired of Charles the Rash, he was so im- 
. prudent as to attack the Swiss, by whom he was 
defeated, in the course of the same year, 1476*, 
in the combats of Grandson and Morat. He af- 
terwards turned his arms against the duke of 
Lorraine, who had aided the Swiss in defeating 
him, and was killed, ^by the treachery of an 
Italian officer, in an action before Nancy, to 
which place he had laid siege. 

Louis had been long troubled with attacks of 
epilepsy, which became more violent and alarm- 
ing as he advanced further in years. lie was at 
length a prey to all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, and immured himself in the chateau of 
Plcssis-lcs-Tours, surrounded by guards. In this 
"fortress, which he had chosen as his retreat, he 
laboured under constant apprehensions of the 

revolt 
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revolt of his subjects, whom he had most cruelly 
persecuted. Death at length relieved him from 
the complicated mi fle rings of guilt and supersti- 
tion. To convey an idea of his sanguinary cha- 
racter, it will suffice to quote the following fact : 
When lie pronounced sentence of death oil the 
duke of Nemours, he ordered that his infant ‘ 
children should be placed beneath the seulfold, 
to besprinkled by the blood which gushed from 
the body of their patent. Such an instance of 
rciined cruelty, and cold barbarity, dispenses Vis 
from saying any thing further of this scourge of 
the human race, who was, notwithstanding, the 
first of the kings of Fiance on whom the title of 
Ilis Most Christian Majesty was conferred. 

Ilis successor, Charles VIII., was in his ma- 
jority when he ascended the throne, having en- 
tered on his fourteenth year: it was there lore 
declared, in an assembly of the slates, that the 
kingdom was not in need of a regent ; and that 
the conduct of the royal person should be con- 
fided to Anne of France, the king’s sister, and 
wife of Peter of Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. This 
decision was highly displeasing to the duke of 
Orleans, who aspired to the regency; and la-id 
the foundation oi discords which separated the 
court into two distinct factions. 

The duke of B litany having died without ‘male 
issue, the rich heiress, his daughter, was sought 
by all the unmarried princes of Europe. She had 
already been betrothed to the archduke Maxi- 
miliqg; but, by the influence of the cluke of Or- 
leans, a marriage was brought about between 
this princess and the young king, who had been 
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before contracted to the daughter of tlic king of 
the Romans. A double dispensation was thus re- 
quired from the pope. 

This marriage, which excited the astonishment 
of all Europe, gave so much displeasure to the 
. archduke, that lie implored the succour of Spain 
and England, in carrying on a war against 
Charles. His troops having been defeated, the 
English withdrew the forces they had landed at 
.Calais for the invasion of France. 

The favourite project of Charles was the con- 
quest of Naples, on which he was obstinately 
bent, as if the territory of France had been of 
little or no value, when compared with the pos- 
session of a part of Italy, which boasted a more 
genial climate. To remove every obstacle which 
lay in the way, he terminated the war with the 
neighbouring princes, and, to secure their neu- 
trality, made to them the most important con- 
cessions. To the king of Castille he ceded the 
counties of Roussillon and Cerdaigne ; and aban- 
doned to the archduke Maximilian, whose wife he 
had taken, the counties of Burgundy, Artois, 
and Charolois. 

The king of Naples was no sooner apprized of 
his intention, than he offered to do homage to 
Charfes, and to pay him an annual tribute of lifty 
thousand crowns. This proposition was haughtily 
rejected; and the French army crossed the Alps, 
but with such insufficient means for the payment 
of the troops, that their leader was under the 
.necessity of pledging the jewels and trinkets of 
tKe duchess of Savoy and marchioness of Mont- 
ferrat, to raise the sum of twentyrfour thousand 

ducats. 
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ducats. The great advantage of the .French, 
when they penetrated into the kingdom of Naples, 
resided in their powerful train of artillery. They 
were not obliged to undertake any siege, nor to 
combat their enemy in the held ; and such was 
the terror their appearance excited, that the 
greater part of the cities sent a deputation to 
Charles with the keys. On this occasion pope 
Alexander VI. wittily observed, u that the 
“ French had come, like quarter-masters, with 
** the carbine beneath the arm, and chalk in the 
“ hand, to mark out their lodgings.*' 

The inhabitants of Florence declared in favour 
of the Flench, and, in their revolt, proscribed the 
Medici, whose property was conliscated, and their 
statues broken. Every part of Italy was panic 
struck ; and Charles made his triumphant entry 
into Rome, without encountering the smallest op- 
position. The pope, who lmd secretly favoured.botli 
the emperor Maximilian and the king of Naples, 
took shelter in the castle of St. Angelo. To 
make his peace with Charles, he was reduced to 
the necessity of ceding four of the cities of the 
ecclesiastical state. 

When the French monarch was yet at the distance 
of fifty leagues from the Neapolitan territory, the 
dastardly king of Naples surrendered his pos- 
sessions to his eldest son, and retired to Sicily, 
where he died six months after. The son fol- 
lowed the cowardly example of the father, and 
betook himself to flight as soon as the French 
presented themselves to force the outer entrench- 
n^Btitsof the capital. Charles was crowned king 
^f'Naplcs in the month of February 14p5; and, 

having 
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having assumed the pompous title of king of Con- 
stantinople, wore the Imperial ornaments during 
the ceremony. 

While the French felt themselves secure in 
Italy, where they treated the inhabitants of the 
subjugated territory with the utmost rigour, a 
league, of which the pope was the principal in- 
stigator, was formed against them at Venice. All 
the princes of Italy were secretly united against 
Charles, who adopted, when it became necessary 
’for him to defend himself against them, the most 
vicious plan he could possibly have devised, 
lie divided his troops, instead of keeping them 
in a collective body ; and the result was that the 
French were driven, not only out ot the kingdom 
of Naples, but of every part of Italy. The king 
of Arragon contributed essentially to their de- 
feat. 

. Charles, on his return to France, could not be 
prevailed on to abandon his favourite idea of the 
conquest of Italy. He levied a new army, and 
made the most expensive preparations to effect 
the passage of the Alps. He was, however, 
thwarted in his intention by cardinal Brigronnet, 
who had been gained over by the pope ; and by 
the duke of Orleans, by whom the command of 
the army was declined. The latter perceiving 
that flic health of the king, who had led a very 
intemperate life, was visibly on the decline, was 
resolved not to quit the capital, and thus risk the 
loss of the succession. He was not wrong in his 
conjectures relative to the approaching dissolution 
of Charles, who was cut off in his twenty- eighth 
year. The ’direct line of Philip of Valois ter- 
minated with this monarch, Anne of Britany 

had 
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had borne him four children, all of whom died 
in their infancy ; and the succession fell to his 
cousin, the duke of Orleans. In this reign the 
discovery of America was made by Columbus. 

Louis XII. styled the Father of the People, 
was the grandson of the duke of Orleans, who 
had been assassinated by the duke of Burgundy, 
and great grandson of Charles V. of France. He 
was thirty-six years of age when he ascended the 
throne. He suppressed a multitude of imposts, 
and took the most effectual measures to render 
his subjects happy and contented. lie was fre- 
quently heard to say, that a good shepherd could 
not take too much pains to fatten his flock. 

After having regulated the internal affairs of 
his kingdom by the wisest and most beneficent 
administration, Louis became the dupe of his 
allies, who prevailed on him to attempt the 
conquest of Genoa, Naples, and Milan. He was 
successful at the commencement of his opera- 
tions against Italy ; hut their issue was as unfor- 
tunate as that of the enterprises of his predeces- 
sor. He was involved in a great number of 
treaties, which were so many snares, contrived to 
entrap him by the treachery of the Italians, lie 
had besides the want of address to irritate the 
Swiss against him, instead of making them his 
friends. In his war against the Spaniards he was 
equally unsuccessful. His army was defeated ; 
and his fleet of observation, which was stationed 
off the coast of Catalonia, driven into port. 

The widow of Charles VIII. had retired to 
Britany, her inheritance, a possession which it 
wai of importance to Louis to obtaiff. He had 
long entertained a passion for Anne of -Britany ; . 

and 
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and policy now blended itself with his love, lie 
accordingly procured a divorce with his queen/ 
the daughter of Louis XI.. and contracted the 
alliance lie so ardently desired. The new queem 
obtained over him an entire, ascendency. Her 
destiny was somewhat singular: after having es- 
poused two kings, and having been in a man- 
ner divorced from Maximilian of Austria, she 
ascended the throne a second time, by the depo- 
sition of a princess, the daughter of a king of 
France. She died, after having, by her impor- 
tunities, done considerable injury to the affairs 
of Italy. She considered the war carried on 
against the pope as impious and sacrilegious, 
since, according to her principles, an attack on 
the sovereign pontiff could fiot be justified by any 
circumstance. She accordingly counteracted the 
military operations, and destroyed in the coun- 
cils whatever Louis accomplished by the success 
of his arms, 

Henry VIII. of England, the head of the con- 
federacy against Louis, had not only declared 
in favour of the emperor, but had waged a suc- 
cessful war on the French territory. He suddenly 
broke with his allies, and having made his peace 
with the French monarch, bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister, who had been long betrothed 
to the archduke Charles. This marriage was as 
extraordinary as the preceding one. 

In the midst of his preparations to recover the 
losses he had sustained in Italy, Louis died uni- 
versally regretted. The lamentable exclamation 
of the good king is dead was heard on every side ; 
and the memorable edict of J499> in which he 
enjoined that the law should be constantly 
vol. xxiii. 7 adhere# 
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adhered to, notwithstanding the contrary orders 
which importunity might chance to extort from 
the sovereign, ought to have been engraven on 
his tomb. 

During his reign the quantity of circulating 
money was so much augmented by the Indian 
discoveries, that the rents of territorial proper- 
ties were augmented in a ratio of eight or nine to 
one. On this account* the nobility deemed them- 
selves so lich, that their cxpenccs became in- 
ordinate, and obliged them finally to dispose of 
their lands. Their extravagance in horses and 
dogs was unbounded ; and this induced Louis to 
observe, lt that the greater pait of the noblemen 
“ in his kingdom were, likeActeon, and Abdcrus, 
“ the favourite of Hercules, literally devoured 
u by theii dogs and horses/’ 

As soon as it was ascertained that the queen, 
the widow of Louis XII. was not pregnant (for 
this precaution was indispensable) Francis, count 
of Angoulcine, the first prince of the blood, sud- 
denly assumed the title of king. 

Francis I. possessed several amiable and bril- 
liant qualities, but had a strong propensity for 
military exploits, and was encouraged in this 
ruling passion by the courtiers who surrounded 
his throne. His predecessor had formally re- 
nounced to duchy of Milan ; but as Francis 
was the great grandson of a certain Valentine, 
duke of Milan, his relationship furnished him the 
pretext of undertaking its conquest. 

Pope Leo X. had entered into a league with 
tie emperor to prevent the entrance of the 
French into the Milanese territory; and, on 
their side, the Swiss had seized on the different 
* passi s 
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passes of the Alps. The French array passed, 
however, by a road which a peasant discovered 
to the king. The Swiss were so much enraged 
at their eluding their vigilant research, that they 
pursued them into the Milanese territory, where 
they gave them battle. The combat was dread- 
ful. The French artillery, which had been 
dragged across the mountains with incredible la- 
bour, made a prodigious slaughter of the Swiss 
troops, whole files of who ill it swept away, so as 
to enable the French cavalry to charge and break 
their ranks with facility. The Swiss general, ob- 
serving the terror and desolation spread among 
them, gave orders for the retreat, and left fifteen 
thousand dead in the. field of battle. In this ac- 
tion Francis fought as a soldier, not as a sove- 
reign ; and his example inspired the troops with 
an enthusiastic lury which contributed not a 
little to the victory they gained. Being thus put 
iff' entire possession of the Milanese territory, 
Francis made Ids solemn entry into the ca- 
pital, in which he caused a parliament to be 
assembled. 

He was on the point of returning to France, 
when Pope Leo X. demanded to have an inter- 
view with him at Bologna. The result of the 
conference was, that a concordat was substituted 
to the pragmatic sanction; and the pope* thus gain- 
ed, for the ecclesiastical state, a year’s income of 
each of the benefices conferred in France. Francis 
next purchased, at an extravagant price, an al- 
liance with the Swiss, who engaged never to 
serve the enemies of the French monarchy. As 
they had given manifest proofs of their valour, 
and occupied besides the defiles which led to 
T 2 Italy, 
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Italy, it was considered that such an alliance 
could not be too tlqhrly bought. 

While Francis I. justly considered himself as 
the most powerful sovereign of Europe, he was 
not long in finding a rival in the person of 
Charles V,. who hadju^t ascended the throne of 
Spain. The emperor Maximilian being deceased, 
they both asserted their pretensions to the em- 
pire. Charles having the German princes on his 
side, was elected emperor; a decision which ope- 
rated so powerfully on Francis, that his jealousy 
was suddenly converted into a personal animosity 
which caused seas of blood to flow, in a war that 
lasted more than thirty-eight years. 

It was the endeavour of Francis to bring over 
to his side Henry VIII. of England, but the 
latter declared his intention to remain neuter. 
While he maintained, however, an equilibrium 
between the two powers, he reserved to himself 
the right of making either of the scales of the 
balance preponderate at his pleasure, lie is ac- 
cordingly represented on a medal, holding a paif 
of scales in the right hand, and a weight in the 
left. 

The hostilities began in Navarre ; but the scat 
of the war was afterwards carried into Flanders 
by the Imperialists, who laid siege to Mouzon. 
The emperor having learned that Francis had 
reached the bank of the Scheldt, advancectyo 
dispute with him the passage of that river ; but 
finding himself anticipated, abandoned his army, 
which might have been easily defeated by his 
rival, had he not been destitute of the pecu- 
niary resources necessary to the vigorous prose- 
cution of his enterprises. 
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Pope Leo X. leagued with the emperor to 
drive the French out of Italy, and was, by treat)", 
to take possession of Parma and Piacenza. Ilis 
policy, conjointly with the magnitude of the re- 
sources ot the Imperialists, and the death of the 
valorous Bayard, whose exploits have acquired 
so high a celebrity, pro veil fatal to the cause 
of the French, whose subsequent disasters, on 
the Italian territory, nia^ likewise be ascribed to 
the persecution of the constable of Bourbon by 
the queen mother. That accomplished general 
quitted France, and took the command of the 
armies of Charles V. 

Francis having enclosed the army commanded 
by Antonio <lc Lcve in Padua, to which place he 
laid siege, fancied he had nothing further to 
dread. He therefore dhiJed hi* fences, and hav- 
ing sent a body often thousand men to Maples, and 
another reinforcement of four thousand irieu to Ge- 
noa, disdained to fortify himself in his entrench- 
ments. The Imperialists assembled their troops, 
and offered him battle. Hi* unprepared state was 
such, that his generals recommended to him to 
retreat ; but he resolved to face the enemy. The 
battle, which terminated in the entire defeat of 
the French, was fought on the 2-Uli of February, 
152 . 5 , and resembled, in its catastrophe, those 
\W)n by the English at Poitiers and Agincourt. 
Twenty- five thousand French were slain, and 
Francis himself made prisoner. He had the mor- 
tification to find himself the captive of one of 
his subjects, of the very constable whom he had, 
as well as the queen dowager, treated with so 
much hauteur. 

Having been conducted to Madrid, the em^ 
peror refused to sec him, on pretence that the in- 

i» i -- 
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tervicw would be embarrassing to both the 
^parties. Francis was so much luir' by this re- 
, tusal, that he fell dangerously sick. In his despair 
lie delivered to his sister, the duchess of AIcncon, 
who had come to Madrid to visit him, an act of 
renunciation by which lie ceded the crown to the 
dauphin, exhorting his family and hi subjects 
to consider him as one no longer in existence. In 
the mean time the parliament took the necessary 
measures for the senility of Farft, and, by the 
firmness it displaced, diminished the consterna- 
tion into which. France bad been thrown by the 
captivity of the niomuch. 

Europe was at length alarmed by the aggran- 
dizement of Charles, whose ambition havin-r n( > 
longer any check or counterpoise, might liavc 
forged fetters for all the surrounding nations. A 
league was in consequence f «rmed in favour of 
the captive sovereign ; and to this confederacy 
England gave her support. Charles was thus in 
a manner forced to liberate his prisoner, from 
whom he exacted the following harsh conditions: 
Burgundy was to be ceded to him in full sove- 
reignty ; Francis was to renounce his claims on 
Milan, Naples, and Genoa ; was to re establish 
the constable of Bourbon in his possessions, 
charges, and dignities ; and to pay besides two 
millions of crowns as his ransom. For the due 
performance of these conditions his sons were 
to be delivered up as hostages ; and he “was him- 
self to return to his imprisonment, if he should 
be unable to keep his word. 

It was impossible that such a treaty could be 
carried into effect. Francis, on his return to 
hi* <$rri kingdom, assembled the states general, 

wh«> 
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who freed him from his promises by a declara- 
tion that he was not authorized to alienate the * 
royal domains. The states of Burgundy refused 
to pass under a foreign domination ; and the avi- 
dity of Charles V. was baffled, ‘as a punish- 
ment to him for having exceeded the limits of 
moderation. By a strange infatuation, however, 
the two sons of Francis were delivered up to the 
Spaniards. * 

Charles now' turned lih arms against the pope, 
who had entered into the league. Rome was sacked 
by the Imperialists, whose ferocity could only bo 
compared to that of the I lulls and Visigoths, under 
Attila and Alaric. Neither the inhabitants, nor 
the tine monuments of the genius of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, were spared. The pope was. 
made prisoner ; and Charles the Fifth declared 
Francis responsible for the disasters to which Italy 
was a prey. 

The bond of union was now more closely ce- 
mented between lv gland and France, but without 
intimidating the powerUil Charles, who resolved 
on the invasion of the latter kingdom. lie inun- 
dated Provence with fifty thousand men, and laid 
siege to Marseilles and Arles. The defensive 
operations were so successfully carried on by the 
Marechal dc Montmorency, whose trooptK^.ere 
constantly on foot to intercept the suppfics of 
provisions destined for the enemy, that the Im- 
perial troops were overcome by famine. Charles 
returned sorrowfully into Itnh, after having lost 4 
the one half of his army, cut off by diseases 
and privations. On his passage by sea to Spain 
he was overtaken by a tempest which dispersed 
his fleet. 


Whilft 
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While these events were passing, the eldest 
son of Francis was taken oft' by poison at Madrid. 
This crime was ascribed to Catherine of Mcdicis, 
the wife of the duke of Orleans, who, by the 
death of the dauphin of France, became heir to 
the throne. 

Pope Paul III. with difficulty brought about a 
reconciliation between Charles V. and Francis I. 
who agreed to a truce .ot ten years. During this 
truce the inhabitants of Ghent revolted against 
the despotism of Charles, and were desirous to 
put themselves under the protection of his rival, 
to whom they made a tender of the Netherlands, 
This oder was rejected by Francis. The emperor, 
deeming his presence necessary to quell the in- 
surrection, demanding a passage through France, 
and on its being granted, paid a visit to the 
monarch who had been his prisoner, and whom 
he might have held captive during life. During 
his stay in France lie promised to bestow the 
duchy of Milan on one of the infants of France; 
but this promise he forgot on his return to Spain. 

It is unnecessary to follow him in his other at- 
tempts at universal domination, in all of which 
he failed. To return therefore to Francis, who 
had exhausted his kingdom by thirty years of 
warfare, he at length signed at Crcspy a definitive 
treaty of peace with his formidable adversary, 
lie survived this treaty only two years* lie was 
a zealbus patron of* learning, and founded in the 
capital the college of France, which subsists to 
this day. 

His son, Ilcnry II., succeeded to the throne, 
lie .became the slave of the duchess of Valcn- 
tinois, who had been the mistress of Francis, and 
who. notwithstanding she was forty years of age, 
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succeeded in captivating the young prince. From 
the moment she acquired a thorough ascendency 
over him, lie ceased to display either character 
or genius, or, indeed, to have any will of his 
own. Jiis imhecillity inspired two factions with 
a desire to wield the sceptre. At the head of one 
of them was the constable of France, who was 
opposed by the still more formidable party of 
the Guises. It was impossible for this weak mo- 
narch to prevent the elevation of the house of 
Lorraine. Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
had formed a very close connection with the 
duchess of Valenti nois, who was too politic to 
oppose him in his ambitious projects. He was 
considered as the saviouf of the state, having 
obliged the powerful Charles V. to raise the siege 
of Metz, and protected the kingdom against a 
very formidable invasion, lie had assumed the 
title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. But 
what contributed most effectually to his credit - 
and glory, was the capture of Calais from the 
English in 1557. The siege of that place had, in 
1347, been prosecuted for eleven months by the 
valorous Edward III. of England, after the battle 
of Cressy ; but the duke recovered it in eight 
days, to the surprise of all Europe, and made 
amends, by this rapid conquest, for the defeat of 
the FITCcli in a battle before St. Quentin. 

Such was at length the ascendency of the fac- 
tion of the Guises, that it overawed both the 
monarch and the nation. It is true that the 
duchess of Valentinois, the patroness of this fac- 
tion, had rendered herself odious by the perse- 
cution of this calvinists and protestants in ge- 
neral, 
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neral, whose property was confiscated to her use. 
By these acts of cruelty and oppression, she 
evinced that her feigned affection for her sovereign 
was put on to gratify her unbounded cupidity. 
She engaged him in several wars which he might 
Jiave avoided. In the league against the emperor 
Charles V. his generals did so great an injury 
to the cause he had embraced, by their mutual 
jealousies and animosities, that the struggle be- 
came ruinous to Filmic. lie was finally obliged 
to sign treaties of a most disadvantageous nature. 
By the peace which was concluded at Cambray 
lie ceded a considerable number of fortresses to 
the Spaniards, and consented to restore Calais 
to the English at the expiration of eight years. 
The last article of the treaty contained the pro- 
visions that the daughter of llcnry should espouse 
Philip II. the son of the emperor Charles V. ; 
and Margaret, his sister, the duke of Savoy. 
No other step he could have taken would have 
been equally injurious to the French monarchy 
as these alliances, which were to he ascribed to 
the influence of ibe duke of Guise, and Henry’s 
mistress, the duchess of Valenti nois. 

The death of this monarch was owing to an 
accident which befel him in the celebration of 
the above nuptials. lie had commanded a tour- 
nament, in the course of which he was desirous 
to amuse the ladies, by a tilt between himself and 
the count of Montgoimncry, who was esteemed 
the most dexterous justler of his time. In their 
rencounter both their lances were broken, and 
the count thrown from his horse. In his fall, the 
broken trunk of the spear, still remaining in his 
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halid, struck the monarch's right eve, and pro- 
duced so violent a contusion as to terminate his 
existence. 

Francis II., his successor, ascended the throne 
at the age ol sixteen years. As his youth rendoml 
•him incapable of governing, and as he was be- 
sides of a very delicate constitution, the duke of 
Guise, and his brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
took upon them to govcrimn his name. Their 
party was joined by Catherine of Medicis, the 
queen dowager, who had been declared regent ad 
interim. It was, however, her intention to break 
with the Guises, whenever she should find a meet 
opportunity, and to take the reins of the govern- 
ment into her own hands. 

The party of the caUinists, wearied with the 
persecutions the) had so long end uicd, came to 
a resolution to devote their li\es to the defence 
of their liberties. The conspirators formed a , 
powerful and numerous body, in which the cathu*^ 
lies who were dissatisfied with the government* 
enrolled themselves. They were secretly abetted 
by the prince of Conde, brother to the king of 
Navarre ; and were headed by an enterprising 
individual named Renaudie, who had visited 
Lngiand, after having travelled through every 
part of -France, and had collected a considerable 
body of troops. 

They were confident of success. The calvi- 
nist noblemen were to present a petition to the 
king, praying for liberty of conscience, and per- 
mission to build temples. On his refusal, of 
which they wea'e fully assured, several bodies of 
pfotestants, led by intrepid commander*, were to 
Appear in arms, for the purpose of seizing on the 

city. 
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city. This being effected, they were to put 
to death the princes of the house of Lorraine, 
and to force the king to appoint the prince of 
Conde, who had for that purpose repaired to 
court, his lieutenant-general. The plot was dis- 
covered by one of those accidents which human 
foresight cannot guard against. The Guises dis- 
played neither timidity nor moderation. Without 
being terrified by fhq very considerable numbers 
of the conspirators, who were to rendezvous 
at Amboise, they resolved to put the whole of 
them to death. The unfortunate protestants fell 
into their own snare : in proportion as they 
reached their destination by different routes, a 
part of them were cut in pieces, and others hung 
to the battlements of the chateau of Amboise. 
To the distance of a circumference of four leagues 
all those who were fallen in with were put to 
death, until at length, to shun the horror of too 
great a carnage, those who still remained alive 
were drowned in the Loire, which was covered 
with dead bodies. 

The Guiy.cs were not yet satisfied with the ven- 
geance they had inflicted; but were resolved to ac- 
complish the ruin of the prince of Condd, and of 
the king of Navarre, his brother. The former hav- 
ing, however, obtained an audience with the king, 
justified himself with so much fervour and elo- 
quence, that his enemy, the duke ot Guise, was 
finally compelled to acknowledge his innocence. 

An extraordinary assembly having been con- 
vened, to concert the means of preventing the 
civil war with Which the nation was threatened by 
the religious persecutions, the celebrated admiral 
de Coligny presented a petition from the cal- 
vinists , 
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vinists, demanding liberty of conscience. He 
assured liis majesty, with tears in his eyes, that 
there were, in the different provinces, two hun- 
dred thousand of these unfortunate individuals 
ready to sign the petition. It was decreed in 
the assembly, that such only of the protestants as 
should be convicted of violence or sedition, 
should be capitally punished. 

The states general being afterwards assembled 
at Orleans, the prince of Conde, and the cardinal 
de Bourbon, were cited to appear, to answer to 
the old accusation of their having.been concern- 
ed in the conspiracy of Amboise. The former had 
no sooner saluted the king, than he was ar- 
rested. His implacable enemy, the duke of Guise, 
had him tried, not by his peers, conformably to 
the law, but by a commission composed of five 
of his own creatures, who sentenced him to be 
beheaded. The sudden death of the king, which 
happened a few days before the sentence was tflF 
have been carried into execution, intervened to 
protect his person from all further outrage. 

Charles IX., the younger brother of the de- 
ceased monarch, being a minor, the regency was 
bestowed on bis mother, the haughty Catherine 
of Medicis. It was disputed by the king of Na- 
varre, who was obliged to content himself with 
the title of lieutenant general of the kingdom. 
The first act of the queen mother was to liberate 
the prince of Conde, who was completely ab- 
solved from the crime which had been alleged 
against him. . , 

• The calvinists, who were still protected by all 
the influence of admiral Coligny r had increased 
prodigiously in their numbers. The progress 
vol. xxai. q their 
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their doctrines had made was such, that if the$ 
had advanced a step further, Calvinism would 
have been the predominant religion in France. 
The sovereign authority was forced to yield to the 
circumstances ; and at the conferences which en- 
sued upder the name of the colloquy of Voissy, 
those who had hitherto re\ilcd each other as 
papists and hugonots, wore at full liberty to pro- 
pound and defend their. profession of faith. The 
young king, accompanied by the queen mother, 
and the whole of the court, attended at these 
conferences. The celebrated reformer Theodore 
de Beza defended the cause of the protestants, 
and was answered by the cardinal of Lorraine, 
whose discourse was so highly applauded, that 
Checking and all his courtiers bound themselves 
by a promise to defend Catholicism with all the 
power which had been delegated to them by the 
Divinity. The protestants, instead of being dis- 
heartened by the result of the colloquy of Pois^y, 
became more determined than ever, and exacted 
from the court a promise that they should be in- 
dulged in the public exercise of their religion. 

In the interim Philip II., who w r as justly styled 
the Demon of the South, manifested his indig- 
nation on the subject of the above conferences, 
and wrote to the queen mother, to say that, as 
she had abandoned the cause of religion, it' be- 
came his duty to succour the kingdom, and the 
catholics, for which purpose he was preparing to 
send troops into France, in the name of the 
sovereign, her son,, to exterminate the heretics. 
This was his ostensible purpose ; but Philip had 
formed a secret league with the triumvirate, with 

a rietf to J the subjugation of the Netherlands. 

- - 
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/Hie triumvirate, as it was called, consisted of 
the duke of Guise, the constable Montmorency, 
and the mavechalde St. Andre, who governed the 
kingdom under the authority of the queen mother, 
and of the king of Navarre. 

The prince of Conde, and admiral Coligny, the 
heads of the protestant league, could iind no 
other resource than that of a civil war. They 
took up arms ; and on this signal the dormant en- 
thusiasm of the reformers* was rekindled, not only 
in France, but in Germany and the northern ter- 
ritories. The confederation afforded them im- 
mense resources, with which they prepared to 
defend the liberty of conscience so scandalously 
violated by their adversaries. The conflict which 
followed was more than a civil war : it was a 
religious warfare, accompanied by an exaspera- 
tion which denied all mercy to the victims on 
cither side. It would be painful to record the 
atrocities which were committed, as well by tbc^ 
baron dcs Adrcts, by whom the protestants were 
headed, as by the fanatic Montluc, who com- 
manded the catholics. The battle of Dreux, 
which was gained by the latter, after having been 
most obstinately disputed, afforded but a weak 
consolation in its issue to Catherine of Medicis, 
the queen-mother, as she plainly perceived that 
the crafty Philip, who fomented the intestine di- 
visions, was desirous to turn them to his advan- 
tage by the invasion of the French territory. 

The assassination of the duke of Guise, the 
secret agent of ' Philip, afforded her an opportunity 
•to hold out terms of accommodation to the pro- 
testants. She accordingly published the edict of 
Amboiso, which produced a temporary recon- 
Q 2 ciliation. 
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ciliation. Having become, however, in the sc- 
quel, a zealous catholic, she was engaged by the 
sanguinary duke d'Albe, the minister of Philip II., 
to engage in a new persecution of the hugonots. 
Her intentions were divined by the prince of 
Conde and admiral Coligny, who, on perceiving 
that six thousand Swiss mercenaries, in the pay 
of the queen mother,* had penetrated into the 
kingdom, while the duke d'Albe was at the head 
of an army on the frontiers of Champaign, sud- 
denly formed the hazardous enterprise of seizing 
on the person of the king. Having failed in this 
project, the prince of Conde laid siege to Paris, 
where the famine became at length so dreadful, 
that the inhabitants forced the constable Mont- 
morency to assemble his forces, atul face the 
enemy. 

The battle which ensued was fought in 
15 fi 7 * plain of St. Denis. There was a pro- 
' digious inequality between the two ar- 
mies, that of the catholics being composed of 
twelve thousand infantry, between two and three 
thousand cavalry, and fourteen pieces of ord- 
nance ; while the protestants, who were the as- 
sailants, were without artillery, and could bring 
into the field eighteen hundred infantry only, with 
twelve hundred horsemen. The latter fought 
with all the enthusiasm which religious persecu- 
tion could inspire, but were at length overpowered 
by the numbers of their adversaries. The con- 
stable Montmorency was mortally wounded in 
this conflict. 

„ A new treaty of peace was signed with the pro- 
testants ; hut it lasted only six months. During 
that interval even secret orders were sent into the 

provinces 
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♦provinces to put to death the hugonots, more 
than two thousand of whom were the victims of 
this cruel and mistaken policy. They sought a 
refuge in Rochelle, one of the four cities which 
had been assigned to them for their security ; and 
thither the queen of Na\arre retired with her son 
and daughter. The queen of England. Elizabeth, 
'the protectress of the parly, transmitted to them 
large sums of money, together with guns and am- 
munition. As the court had openly violated the 
edict ot pacification, the civil war was rekindled 
a third time. The royal army was confided to 
the duke of Anjou, brother to the king, who 
had been created lieutenant-general at the age 
of fifteen years, lie was as impatient to sig- 
nalize himself, as his adversaries were desirous 
to prolong the war, by shunning a rencounter 
Vi th his forces, lie, however, forced the prince 
of Condo to an action, which was fought at 
Jarnac in lo6’$. The prince had had his leg^ 
fractured, immediately before the action, by a 
full from his horse; but as soon as he was told that 
the royalists had charged, he rushed, wounded 
as he was, into the midst of the combatants. 
This courageous effort augmented the intrepidity 
of his troops, who were, however, overpowered 
by the number of their adversaries. Their leader 
was made prisoner, and assassinated by a baron 
tic Montesquieu, captain of the royal guards. 

The place of the prince of Conde was supplied 
by Ilenry, prince of Bearn, who afterwards be- 
came Ilcnry lV r . of France. IJe was declared 
chief of the league, which was joined by great 
numbers of p'rotestants from every part of Eu- 
tope. The efforts of the brave Coligny, to bring 
q 3 new 
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flew armies into the field, were unabated, and 
gave so much alarm to the court, that a reward 
of fifty thousand crowns were offered to any one 
who would undertake to assassinate him. He 
defied equally the power and the menaces of 
royal authority ; but by an inconceivable fatality, 
lost another battle, that of Moncontour. This 
was the fourth defeat of his party, which he ral- 
lied afterwards with s*o much success, that the 
court was induced to hold out to the protestants 
the conditions of a third pacification, which 
turned out in the event to be equally treacherous 
with the preceding ones. To this treaty the he- 
roic admiral was with difficulty made to assent. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which had 
been concerted at the conic renccs held at Bayonne 
between Charles IX. the vindictive Catherine of 
Medicis, and the ferocious duked'Albc in 1565 , 
speedily followed the pacification. Coligny, who 
diad been prevailed on to visit Paris, was the first 
victim of this massacre, which took place, uot only 
in Paris, but throughout the provinces, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, in the year.1572. He had been 
previously wounded by a hired assassin, named 
Mau revel, in quitting the palace of the Louvre, 
and was confined to his bed by his wounds, when 
the duke of Guise, followed by his satellites, 
broke open the door of his apartment. After 
he had been immolated to the vengeance of these 
insatiate monsters, his head was carried to the 
queen mother, who caused it to be embalmed, 
and sent to Rome. 

In the general massacre of the prptestants, the 
catholic priests united themselves with the sol- 
diers, to direct the carnage. The murderers 

wer* 
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were known to each other by the sign of thecross. 
They spared neither the aged and infirm, nor the 
women and children; and, in their blind fury, 
put many catholics to death. The king placed 
himself at a window to contemplate the butchery, 
and reiterated his orders that not a protestant 
.should be spared. Several of these unfortunate 
■victims had beset the gates of the Louvre, to im- 
plore mercy ; and on the^e Charles and his bro- 
ther fired from a balcony. His guards exercised 
barbarities of every description with a ferocious 
delight. The massacre continued during seven 
successive days, as well in Paris as in the princii* 
pal cities of France, more particularly at Meaux» 
Troyes, Rouen, Bourges, Lyons, and Thoulouse. 
The life of the young prince of Conde, who 
( had followed the footsteps of his father, and that 
of the king of Navarre, were spared. 

By these atrocities a fourth civil war was en^_ 
gendered. The protestants who had escaped the 
butchery in the more distant parts of the king- 
dom, suddenly quitted their concealments, and 
possessed themselves of several fortified places* 
Three formidable armies were sent against the rc- 
volters, without being able to subdue them. 
The siege of Sancerrc was rendered memorable 
by the resistance of its inhabitants, two. thousand 
of whom perished by famine, rather than sur- 
render. That of llochellc was still more remark- 
able ; thirty-five thousand balls were fired by 
the assailants,, who tried nine great assaults, ami 
twenty others of less importance. Such was the 
obstinacy of the besieged, that the duke of Anjou 
was forced to accept of two conditions, the first 
vf which imported that he was not to enter the 

city, 
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city, ami the second, that all the edicts made in 
favour of the protestants should be again con- 
firmed. Even to this capitulation the protestants 
of Quercy, Languedoc, and Provence, were 
averse, and filled that city, as well as the other 
places in their possession, with troops. They de- 
manded of tlie king that, they should he allowed 
to keep garrisons in these places, for their own, 
security. Such was the opinion entertained by 
the court of the extent of their resources, that 
this request was complied with. 

' * A third party, made up of turbulent and dis- 
contented spirits, was suddenly formed, and 
united itself with the protestants. its aim 
was to destroy the ascendency of the Guises, 
whose authority was almost unlimited, and to re- 
form the state. This party was to he headed by 
the duke of Alencon, the king’s brother; but 
the conspiracy ha\ing been discovered, two of its 
'principal abettors were decapitated. It had, how- 
ever, the effect of strengthening the cause of the 
protestants, who again had lccourse to arms. 

Amid these commotions, the election of the duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Poland gave a new 
aspect to affairs, and delivered the persecuted 
protestants from one of their most implacable 
enemies. Charles, who viewed him with a jealous 
eye, was not displeased with the departure of his 
brother, who was, on the other hand, so little 
gratified by the new dignity conferred on him, 
that it was with difficulty ho could prevail on, 
himself to quit France. His departure sensibly 
affected Catherine of Medicis, the queen mother, 
by whdrn he was beloved to idolatry. ’ 

Charles IX,, whose health had been long on 
2 tli? 
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the decline, was attacked by a very singular dis- 
ease. The blood oozed from the pores of the 
skin ; and before the crisis he fell into violent 
paroxysms of phrenzy. In this state he lingered 
during seven or eight months. lie died at the 
age of twenty-four years, without male issue, 
after having declared Catherine of Medicis re- 
g£nt, until the return of the king of Poland, his 
brothe.r and successor. His disposition was na* 
turally vicious, and was rendered still more sa 
bv bis mother, who left no expedient untried to 
corrupt his youth, and to render his character 
obdurate. Whenever there was any particular 
execution at the Place de Greve In Paris, sho 
never neglected to conduct him thither, to ac- 
custom him to scenes of bloodshed. 

Henry III., by which title he was proclaimed 
fn Paris, had spent only four months in Poland, 
where he had conceived a violent disgust for the 
national usages. Instead of waiting the convo-“ 
catiori of the states, which ought to have con- 
sented to his departure, he was no sooner ap- 
prized of his brother's death, than he formed the 
resolution to betake himself to flight. On his 
route to France, he was so terrified by the im- 
pression made by the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, of which he had been one of the prin- 
cipal authors, that he sedulously avoided the 
protestant states of Germany. He made a con- 
siderable stay at Venice, where he gave loose to 
every debauchery ; while the Poles were indig- 
nant at the desertion of a monarch, whom they 
hud elected and invited to their territory. 

The protestants were become extremely pow- 
erful, by the accession of the discontented sub- 
jects 
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jccts th$y had gained over to their side. Theii 
leader, the young prince of Comic, displayed , 
great firmness of character ; and the king of Na- 
varre retracted the oath ot abjuration which 
had been extorted from him. In short, the league 
of the Netherlands, the succours alfordcd by the 
elector palatine, and an army of upwards of' 
thirty thousand men opposed to the royal forceps ■ 
excited so sudden and violent an alarm in the 
ceurt, and in the bieast of the queen mother, 
that very advantageous terms were held out to 
the protestants, by whom they were accepted, 
notwithstanding the preceding treaties had been 
so scandalously violated. The duke of Alencon, the 
king's younger brother, who had been drawn into 
the league, received, in addition to his appanage, 
the provinces of Berry, Anjou, and Maine. The 
king of Navarre had a pension granted him. Tb 
the prince of Condc was assigned the city of Pe- 
• Tonne, together with the government of the re*£ 
of Picardy. The protestants were allowed eight 
places of security; temples for their worship; 
cemeteries apart from those of the catholics $ 
money for the payment of their troops ; and the 
privileges and franchises of the other citizens. 

The tranquillity which ensued was not of long 
continuance. The catholics became jealous of 
the ascendency the protestants had acquired, and 
formed a new league, which was headed by the 
princes of the house of Guise, abetted by the 
pope, and by the king of Spain. Aty. the edicts 
which had been published in favour of the pro- 
testants were revoked ; and the king of Navarre, 
tjie lawful heir of the crown, excluded from the 
succession. The protestants formed a counter 

league. 
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league, and published a manifesto tending to 
prove that the Guises merely took up arms to dc-. 
pose the king, and possess themselves of the 
crown. It was thus that France suddenly be- 
came a prey to nine armies, which, however 
.their interests might clash, had been engendered 
by the civil war. 

The command of the principal catholic army 
was confided to the duke of Joyeuse, the favourite 
of Ilenvy III. ; and that of the protestants was 
headed by the king of Navarre. The latter was 
attacked in his encampment ; but the veteran 
troops he commanded found little difficulty in 
defeating the royalists, who lost their colours, 
baggage, guns, &c. Their commander, the duke 
of Joyeuse, was slain. After this action, the 
king of Navarre conducted himself with the 
greatest imprudence. He dismissed his troops, 
instead of proceeding to join the Swiss and Ger- 
mans who were on their route, and advancing 
towards Paris, where he might have forced the 
king and the leaguers to make every concession 
to the proteslants. 

It would have been fortunate for Henry had 
he pursued this latter course. The ambitious 
duke of Guise, and the other chiefs of the league, 
had formed a plan to possess themselves of the 
sovereign authority, and to hold the monarch in a 
state of thraldom. They assembled at Nancy, 
-from whence they wrote to Henry, praying him 
to dismiss from the court all those who were 
obnoxious to their pftrty, and to confide to the 
head of the league, the duke of* Guise^ all the 
important fortresses, which they would spare him 
the trouble of fortifying and defending. Henry 

was 
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was so much exasperated at these treasonable 
propositions, shat he resolved to seize on the per- 
sons of those of the leaguers who were in his 
power, and who were the most zealous leaders of 
the catholic party. They were sixteen in num- 
ber, and w ere distributed in the different quarters 
of Paris, where they had formed the plan to 
make themselves masteis of the Bastille, amh-to 
assassinate the first president and members of the 
parliament who were' 1 attached to the king’s in- 
terest, to the end that they might form a new 
senate entirely devoted to the league. They were 
apprized of Henry’s intentions by one of their 
agents, and wrote to their patron, the duke of 
G uiac, to come speedily to their succour. 

The daring measures to which he had latterly 
.''sorted, had placed him in a kind of exile, the 
court having ordered him not to come to Pails 
>\iihout an express permission. He repaired thi- 
ther,, however, accompanied by a suite of seven 
persons, and was received by the populace with 
every demonstration of joy. He proceeded to 
the palace of the Louvre, to make his excuses ; 
and it was there deliberated in the council, whe- 
ther it would not be most expedient, to check 
the progress of the insurrection, to put him to 
death. 

The king had recourse to an injudicious step, 
that of marching into Paris six thousand troops. 
This was the pretext and the signal of a general 
revolt. In the space of five or six hours the 
avenues to the public places, the ports," quays, &c. 
were enclosed by chains. Barricades were formed 
witlji logs of wood, and casks filled with earth. 
The troops having been hemmed in on all sides, 

were 
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were forced to lay down their arms; and the 
•‘king and queen mother obliged to implore the 
aid of their rebellious subject the duke of Guise, 
who prevailed on the dozens to desist from fur- 
ther hostilities. They had already murdered a 
part of the Swiss guards. 

The king tied to Chartres, deputing to the 
queen mother die task of negotiating with the 
duke of Guise, who seized on the Bastile, the 
Arsenal, the two Chatelets, the Temple, and the 
Hotel de Ville. He permitted, however, a de- 
putation of the parliament to proceed to the 
King, whom he forced to declare himself head of 
the league, and to submit to all the acts of the 
rebellious faction. The states general having been 
assembled at Blois, the duke of Guise brought 
over to Ills party the majority of the nobility, 
clergy, and commoners, who declared at their 
second sitting, that all their resolutions were in- 
violable laws, and that the royal assent should 
in future be considered as a superfluous act of 
authority. It was their final intention to immure 
Henry in a convent, and to bestow the crown on 
the duke of Guise. The princes of the blood who 
had sided with the prutestants were excluded from 
their deliberations. 

To counteract their machinations, Henry re- 
solved to rid jhimself of their chief ; and for this 
purpose made .choice of several trusty agents, 
who were bo stationed us to remove every suspi- 
cion of their purpose. While the duke was at 
the council of the states, which he swayed at his 
will, a message was brought to him that the 
king wished to see him on an affair of great 
moment. He had no sooner entered the royal 
Yen. xxiii, r apartment. 
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apartment, than he was surrounded by the assas- 
sins, one of whom seized his sword, and plunged^ 
it into his heart.' His brother, the cardinal of 
Lorraine, who came to his aid, was likewise put 
to death. The king instantly proceeded to the 
apartment of the queen mother, to announce 
‘ that, as the king of Paris was no more, he should 
in future hold the sovereignty without controui. 
The mother of the two murdered princes de- 
manded their bodies for interment ; but this re- 
quest was refused by the king, from an appre- 
hension that the people would make relics of 
them. The flesh was therefore consumed by 
quick lime, and the bones burned. 

The assassination of the Guises excited an in- 
surrection throughout all France. The people 
prostrated themselves at the altars, and demand- 
ed the death of the tyrant , the only appellation 
they could bestow on their sovereign, whose por- 
traits .were defaced, his statues broken, and hi$ 
arms dragged through the kennels. A new par- 
liament having been convened , 1 and the league 
declared necessary, the duke of Mayenno, the 
surviving brother of the murdered princes, was 
named by the leaguers lieutenant general of the 
state and crown of France/ Henry issued orders 
for his arrest ; but he eluded every pursuit. His 
portrait was publicly exposed, decorated with the 
crown. As he rejected, however, the regal dig- 
nities, which were tendered to him by the 
council of tjie states, and by the holy union, as it 
was denominated, a particular seal was made by 
}hc confederates, with the arms of France on one 
jpide, and a vacant throne on the other. 

, On perceiving that the revolt was general 

among 
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among his catholic subjects, and that he was in 
danger of being invested at Tours by the troops 
of the league, Henry made a truce with the 
frotestants, and called to his aid the king of Na- 
varre, their general * to defeud the crown. The 
union which followed between the royalists and 
protestants redoubled the fury of the. leaguers, 
^ho solicited the duke of Mayenne, the leader 
of their troops, to mak^j forced marches to 
Tours. lJut for his negligence, the king might 
have been surprised in one of the suburbs of that 
place. 

llenry, and his brother-in-law, Henry of Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, quitted Tours at the head 
of their respective armies, and proceeded to- 
wards Paris, to which they laid siege. After 
some time the inhabitants of the capital were as- 
sailed by famine, and manifested so much impa- 
tience, that the duke of Mayenne resolved to 
make his way, at the head of his troopsH^ irou g^ 
the encampment of the two kings, and either to 
rout and disperse the troops, or to perish in the 
attempt. ‘This hazardous project gave place to 
another which presented fewer difficulties. The 
catholics had been wound up to such a degree 
of enthusiasm, as well by their priests, as by the 
female relatives of the murdered Guises, that it 
was not difficult to find a fit instrument for the 
assassination of the king, A young Jacobin, 
framed Jacques Clement, aged only twenty-two 
years* was selected for this atrocious purpose. 
Having been furnished with a passport and cre- 
dentials, he repaired to St. Cloud, and, putting 
on the devout air of a penitent, informed the 
guards of the palace that he had been sent by the 
u 2 faithful 
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faithful servants of his majesty in Paris# to make 
communicHtious which were of the highest im- 
portance to his service, lie added that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to see the king 
himself, to whom alone he could impart what he 
had to say. lie was desirous to be introduced on 
the evening of his arrival; but the interview was 
put oft’ until the following morning. Having 
made a hearty supper^ Clement slept so souvdly, 
that he was not awaked without some difficulty. 

At seven in the morning of the first day of 
August. 1 . 080 , he was introduced into the royal 
presence, and spoke aside, at a window, to 
Henry, who listened to him with the profoundest 
attention. lie presented to him a iorge-d creden- 
tial ; and while the monarch was busied in 
perusing it, he diew a knife from his sleeves and 
plunged it in his body. Henry withdrew the 
knife, and struck the monster in the face. On 
Hearing ‘he noise which ensued, the guards ran to 
the spot, and murdered the assassin. His body 
Was quartered a ad burned, by order of the king 
of Navarre. The wound of Henry was soon as- 
certained to le mortal: he had merely time to 
confess, to cal for the king of Navarre, and to 
declare him his successor. lie died in his thirty- 
eighth year. 

The transports of the Parisians, when they 
were, informed of his death, are not to be de- 
scribed. Bonfires were lighted in all the squares ; 
and the duchess of Montpensier, the sister of the 
Guises, paraded the streets in her carriage, to 
give an eclat to the rejoicings. The portrait of 
Jacques Clement was placed over the 'altars ; and 
the multitude proceeded to the suburb in which 

hi* 
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his mother dwelt, to congratulate her on having 
borne a son who was enrolled among the saints 
of paradise. Finally, the catholics were united 
to the protestants in their hatred to the unfortu- 
nate monarch, whose death did not tend to lessen 
the universal detestation in which he was held. 

After the demise ot Henry III., his successor 
Tlenry IV., commonly styled the Great, was 
bSfcet by perplexities. lt # was to be apprehended 
that the Parisians, who were besieged, and the 
catholics, by whom the siege was conducted, 
would unite tbeir efforts to/exclude him from the 
throne. The majority of the latter, who were 
ten times more numerous than the protestants, re- 
fused to acknowledge him. Three only of the 
seignors took the oaths of fidelity, the others 
holding out in expectation that Henry would 
win them over to his side by grants of provinces 
and cities, which they were desirous to hold in 
full sovereignty, and thus revive tb*» anciefit 
feodal government. 

On another hand, the partizans of the duke of 
Mayenne solicited him to take the title of king. 
As this would have been a very imprudent step, 
be contented himself with the pompous appella- 
tion of lieutenant of the crown ; but being 
aware that the duke of Lorraine meditated the 
plan of * bestowing the sovereign authority on his 
son, he caused the cardinal of Bourbon, the 
uncle of Henry, to be proclaimed. In short, had 
it not been for the divisions which ensued, in the 
league that w f as formed against him, Henry's 
cause woiffd have been irretrievably lost. 

Notwithstanding policy at length induced him 
to embrace the catholic religion; he coaid not 
. , a d shun 
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shun the persecution of pope Gregory XIV, who 
leagued with the ambitious Philip II. of Spain, 
the constant persecutor of the reigning branch 
of the Bourbons. The latter declared the throne 
“vacant, and insisted on the marriage of the in- 
fanta of Spain with the duke of Guise, who was 
to be invested with the sovereign authority. The 
pope at the same time issued a bull, to excom* 
municatc the princes, cardinals, prelates, and, in 
general, all the clergy, nobility, and commoners, 
who should remain obedient to Henry IV. llis 
parliament, which had been transferred from 
Paris to Tours, ordered this bull to be torn 
and burned by the common executioner; de- 
clared the pope the enemy of the peace of the 
church ; and prohibited the transmissal of any 
further sums to Rome for the provision of the 
benefices. 

On the decease of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
Jlenry . likened the party of the duke/>f May- 
enne, by liberating the young duke of Guise, 
who soon drew over to his side a great number of 
the factious. The interests of the leaguers being 
thus disunited, and the people wearied with the 
state of civil warfare which was kept up, Henry 
resolved to bring the contest to an immediate 
issue. He adopted the decisive system of battles, 
which could alone surmount the complicated dif- 
ficulties that lay in his way. Surrounded as he 
was by a multitude of enemies, his magnanimity 
forsook him, on one occasion only, when' he re- 
treated towards Dieppe, on hearing of the ap- 
proach of the duke of Mayen lie's army. His 
partisans trembled ; and it was debated whether 
it would nal be prudent for. 1dm to embark; 

and 
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and seek shelter in England, lie Would have 
adopted this measure, had it not been for the re- 
monstrances of the marechnl de Biron, who 
frankly told him that to quit France at such a con- 
juncture, even for twenty-four hours, would be 
to doom himself to perpetual banishment. 

lie fortified himself at Arques, where he gained 
victory which paved the way to his future 
conquests. He ptocecdecj to the attack of the 
suburbs of the rebellious city of Paris, but had 
the imprudence to raise the siege with too groat a 
precipitation. He was afterwards guilty of the 
same capital fault in besieging Rouen. It was 
his great wish to bring the duke of Mayenne and 
his leaguers into an open territory, where his 
troops might have full scope to act. 11c accord- 
ingly feigned a reireat, and was followed by his' 
adversary, who was persuaded that his army, 
thrown into disorder by their flight, might be ad- # 
vantageously encountered. Henry's s&ratajJeMf, 
which was well planned, was carried into execu- 
tion with equal adroitness, and crowned with 
success. 1 He defeated the army of the leaguers 
in the plains of Ivry; but by a fatality too com- 
mon to great generals, he did not take advantage 
of his victory. He had only to make his ap- 
pearance at the gates of Paris, to have them 
opened to him ; instead of which he allowed fa- 
naticism Uptake its course, and did not present 
himself before the capital until its siege became 
a desperate enterprise. As a part of the Parisians 
had, however, been brought over to his side by> 
his conversion to the catholic faith, the duke of 
Mayenne, and the partizansof Philip of Spain, 
declared that the king was not to be considered^' 
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08 a catholic, until the pope had declared him 
to be so, and hud granted him absolution. His 
claims were thus at the disposal of the church of 
Home. 

That he might not neglect any of the means 
which could have a direct influence on the minds 
of the people, he had himself crowned at Chartres, 
in 16<H- When this event was announced to tho 
duke of Mayenne, he consider*! that he was no 
longer in safety in Paris, and took up his resin 
deuce at Soissons. The duke of Guise, and 
Philip II. of Spain, each of whom had his par- 
ticular pretensions, were secretly rejoiced at the 
absence of the duke from the capital. 

While the count of lirissac, governor of Paris, 
the president of parliament, and the mayor, 
concerted the means of delivering the city into 
the hands of the king, he frustrated their in- 
tentions in his favour by a blockade, w'hich was 
fhvjuuct've, of the greatest calamities. # ,Th« fa- 
mine became so great within the walls of Paris, 
that mothers were known to devour their own 
children. The bones were taken from the burial 
grounds, and ground and reduced into a paste, 
to be converted into food. The protestants suf- 
fered in common with the catholics ; and these 
horrors lasted for six months. Notwithstanding 
nearly twenty thousand individuals had perished 
with famine, the wretched inhabitants, who im- 
puted all their calamities to Henry, were still 
inflexible, 11a was at length so much affected by 
their hcrdic constancy, that he permitted them 
to receive' a supply of provisions. 

This obstinate defence was mado by the sixteen 
Viceroy* of Paris, who presided in the different 

quarters 
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quarters and exercised a sovereign swaiy^ They 
were consulted by Philip of Spain ; and the pope 
entertained so high a respect for them, that he 
ordered the cardinal legate to be governed by their 
opinion. They hung three members of the par- 
liament, who proposed to capitulate to Henry. 
The latter had no other support than that of 
Elizabeth of England, and of a few protestant 
prices, to oppose to the weight of the confe- 
deracy. His abjuration w&s extremely displeas- 
ing to his protestant subjects, and had but a 
weak tendency to conciliate the esteem of the 
catholics. 

The leaguers were, however, sensibly on the 
decline. By the dint of negotiations and pro- 
mises Henry, had gained over to his cause the 
one half of the provinces, when the governor of 
Paris, BrissaCj caused the gates of the city to 
be opened to his troops, who entered at four 
different points at the same time, and took pn* 
session of ’rhe arsenal, the palace, the fwo Cha- 
tolcts, the gates, and the bridges. The king 
made his public entry soon after, and was con- 
ducted to the Louvre. The reduction of the re- 
fractory provinces soon followed. 

Having obtained absolution from pope Cle- 
ment Vi 11. Henry’s catholic subjects returned to 
their obedience, and tranquillity was restored in 
every part of his dominions. He granted to the 
duke of Mayenne, who had been his most for- 
midable rival* the sovereignty of the cities of 
Soissons and Chalons sur Saone. Perceiving that 
Philip jof Spain had his secret emissaries * in 
France, to foment disturbances, he declared war 
agaiust that monarch, whose army he defeated , 

at 
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at Fontaine; Amiens was afterwards surprised 
by the Spaniards, but soon recovered by Henry, 
whose nobility made the greatest sacrifices in car- 
rying on this popular war, the cxpcnces of which 
were in a great measure defrayed by their volun- 
tary contributions. Their patriotic ardour led 
to the peace which was concluded at Vervins, in 
1,598. The principal Condition was, that each 
©f the crowns should restore what it had k „con- 
quered from the otlicV since the treaty of Cam* 
bresis made in 1559- 

Being unable to. introduce the protestant reli- 
gion into France, Henry granted to his old friends 
the calvinists, w ho had been his defenders* and 
by whose aid he had ascended the throne, the 
Celebrated edict of Nantz* which was afterwards 
revoked by Louis XIV. By this wise and bene- 
volent edict, he destroyed the germs of sedition 
which threatened his states with new convulsions, 
ii'etwys not, however* entirely free from intes- 
tine troubles. Several of the nobility, who 
Considered that they had not been sufficiently 
rewarded for their services, entered into a con- 
spiracy which was headed by the duke of Biron. 
The conspirators kept up a correspondence with 
tite house of Austria* which was hostile to the 
views of Henry. Their plot was speedily dis- 
covered ; and their leader decapitated in tlie 
Bastile. 

Henry recalled the Jesuits, who had been pre* 
Cedently banished by the parliament. He was 
persuaded that by affording them protection he 
should disarm their fanaticism; but as he was 
hot unacquainted with their vindictive spirit, he 
made it a condition of the edict of their recai* 

that 
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that one of them should be constantly in his 
suite, to answer personally for the actions of the 
company. This humiliating clause they con- 
verted to their own advantage. It enabled them 
to have constant access to the sovereign, whose ear 
they assailed with the grossest flatterers. To this 
source they owed their credit and elevation. 

The inordinate passion of Henry for women 
clouded all his rare qualities. To satisfy fris 
brutal lust, he had recourse to the vilest dis- 
guises, and to the most infamous plans of seduc- 
tion. Ho divorced himself from Margaret of 
Valois, and afterwards espoused Mary of'Me- 
difis, but without quitting his career of liber- 
tinism. He was the slave of the beautiful Ga- 
brielle d’Estrees, whom he had promised to make 
liis queen. He was likewise enamoured of Hcn- 
riette d'Enlrargues) the daughter of a mistress 
of Charles IX., to whom he bound himself by a 
contract of marriage after the death 
queen. The count d'Entrargues, the father of 
this lady, was so exasperated at the refusal of 
Henry to fulfil the engagement, that be formed a 
conspiracy into which he drew all the discon- 
tented nobles, and which was abetted by the king 
of Spain. The conspirators were apprehended, 
and having been tried by the parliament, sen- 
tence of death was' pronounced on the counts 
d’Entrargues ' and Auvergne, who were, however, 
pardoned by the royal clemency. 

HeniyV attention was now diverted to the af- 
fairs of the Netherlands. By his perseverance 
and firmness, the Dutch, who had been long per- 
secuted by their governor, the duke d’Albe, were 
gabled to throw off the yoke of Spain* While 
• ‘ ■ 1 he 
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fye was busied in making preparations to carry the 
war into the Spanish territory, Henry was assas- 
sinated on the 14th of May 1.6 10 by a fanatic 
named Ravailiac. He had got into his carriage 
at four in the afternoon, to pay a visit to hi? 
ipinister Sully. He had been followed for eight 
days by the regicide, who had a poigntjird in hi? 
band, ^nd had not quitted the side of the carriage 
since its departure from the palace of the Louvre.. 
Jn the rue tie la fyromerie, a very narrow street, 
there was a stoppage, which induced the monarch 
to alight from his carriage. While he was step 7 
ping out, the assassin stabbed him twice with hjs 
poignart}. The second blow was fatal. The limb- 
less body w£5 conveyed to the ^ouyrp. Thus 
perished Henry IV. stylpcj jliu? Great, sincerely 
lamented by his subjects, for whom he had un- 
ceasingly piaditjepted y paternal affection, llis 
murderer, Ravaillac, w,as pot to death by the 
waitjjorrjd tortures which cruelty could devise. 

Mary of Medicis, the widowed* 1 queen of 
Henry IV. was declared regent, and formed a 
$losc alliance with jthe Spaniards, whom Henry 
bad prepared to ajttacjc. With a view to support 
her authority, and to t^ouutergct the enterprises 
of the grandees, who manifested a .jturbulent spi- 
rit, she formed new alliapcps, which destroyed all 
the effect of the past operations. Her council 
was governed by Florcntjn Concjni, and by his 
wife Galigai, who acquired a prodigious ascend? 
ency over * her weak mind, In the interim the 
bouse of Austria, which was become so power* 
ful that it had been Henry's, view to cl?i*ck its 
career, continued to aggrandise itself, notwitb*. 
standing the losses it had sustained in the Nether* 

lands. 
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lands. To reward her satellites, and tpgqin over 
the more powerful of the nobility, she exhausted 
the, treasury which it had been the principal care 
of Ilenry's minister, Sully, to replenish. The 
parliament having remonstrated on this waste of 
the public treasures, she published an act by whicti 
it was prohibited for the future from taking any 
cognizance of public affairs. 

» This arbitrary measure rendered the magistracy, 
more* firm in its decisions.* It asserted its right, 
not only to remonstrate, but to lay before the 
young king, Louis X1IJ. the grievances of which 
it had to complain. The prince of Copde de- 
clared for the parliament, and a confederacy was 
formed by all the factious leaders, more particu- 
larly by those of the calvinist party. The army 
which they assembled was, however, very inferior 
to that of the royalists. The youthful monarch' 
proceeded to the frontier, to receive his queen, 
at the head of a powerful body of troojjs.^^ci 
bis return; -after the marriage had been solem- 
nized with the greatest pomp, he was, as well as 
tlifcj^bole of his court, on the point of being sur- 
prised by the army of the confederates. His 
consort was so much terrified, that she hastily of- 
fered to the malecontents whatever they could 
desire. The result was that a peace was signed 
at Loudun ; and the prince of Conde left at 
full liberty t* dictate the conditions. He ob- 
tained four or five cities for the security of his 
adherents, on whom several important posts were 
bestowed, and negotiated so successfully for the 
calvinists, that all the edicts which had been pro* 
mulgcd in their favour were confirmed. 

The prince of Conde was so much' dazzled by 
\ol%xxiu • g his 
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his good fortune, that lie did not jgfetceivo the 
snare into which he was about to ftK On his 
arrival at the court, he was arresteiflbd thrown 
into prison. The enraged populace, WL the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, assembled •foie the 
hotel of Concini, the favourite ot* the queen re- 
gent, who fortunately made his escape. He had 
been created marccbal, with the title of marquis 
d*Ancre, and held the young king, who had now 
assumed the reins of government, in a state of 
bondage. The confederacy having been crushed 
by the imprisonment of its leader, his authority 
became unlimited ; and Louis had to deplore the 
abject state in which he was kept, still more than 
ever, by the queen mother, and her minion the 
marechal d'Ancre. 

The monarch had a favourite named de 
Luynes, who, under the guise of great simplicity, 
contrived to accomplish by degrees the destruc- 
froir^'.^cir power. lie at length wroug^Lso 
powerfully on the mind of Louis, that’ the cfcSth 
of the marechal d'Ancre was resolved on. On 
his entering the avenue of the Louvre, to rtqtfir 
to the council, Vitry, captain of the body guards, 
demanded his sword. While he was in the act of 
laying his hand on it, either to obey, or to de- 
fend himself, he was assassinated on the draw- 
bridge. The king, who appeared at the balcony 
of the palace, witnessed the joy of the populace 
at the death of a tyrant who was universally de- 
tested. 

Care had been taken to disarm the guards of 
fist ^queen' mother, who demanded an irterview 
with her son, but unsuccessfully. SheWas exiled 
tfr Blois; Where she shortly after learned that her 
> * faYottrite 
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favourite jptigai, the widow of the unfortunate! 
marechat tncre, had been condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

lie L ics now obtained so powerful an ascen- 
dency r Louis \IIL k who was doomed to bo 
constantly governed by his ministers* that over 
the gate of the hotel in which this new minister 
resided with his two brothers, one of his enemies 
inscribed the words: <s the hotel of the three 
kings." He concentrated in his own person the 
whole of the authority ; and would notallow the 
interview which the exiled queen mother persist- 
ed in demanding of her sum Her haughty spirit 
urged her at length to address herself to several 
of the nobility, and, among others, to the duke 
d’Epernoft, gmernor of Met/, who undertook her 
dclixerance. iJc accomplished this bold enter- 
prise, and com eyed her to a place of security* 
iJu-Flessis Richelieu, bishop of Lucon, who was 
afterwards so celebrated as a ministii£ M W<JS£iit 
about a ‘liconciimtion between Louis X III. and 
his mother, w ho was invested with the govem- 
TiWUTof Anjou. For this service the pope be- 
stowed on Richelieu a cardinal’s hat. He became 
Biinistcr of state on the death of dc Luyncs ; and 
the queen mol her was admitted to the council, 
over which she had an absolute sway. Thus 
were the national concerns conducted without the 
participation of the king. 

The protestants were accused of a design to 
form France into an independent republic, to be 
divided into eight circles, on the model of tlio^e 
of Germany. They were headed by itvo brothers* 
Rohan and^Soubise, both of them accomplished 
soldiers, and the former one of the most pro- 
% 2 found 
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found politician^ of his age. The king, at the 
head of his army, attacked and defeated Soubisc 
in the isle of Hies, separated from Lower Poifou 
by a small arm of the sea. He afterwards sub- 
dued Montpellier, and several of the refractory 
cities of Languedoc, to prove that he was not 
deficient in personal courage, however he might 
want the vigour of character necessary to the go- 
vernment of a vast empire. Having been baffled 
hi his subsequent attempts by the fertile resources 
of Rohan, he restored to the protestants tho pri- 
vileges granted to them by the edict of Nantes. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who was now firmly seated 
in his administration, formed a secret league with 
the enemies of Spain. He renewed the treaty 
with the Dutch : encouraged the faction in Ca- 
talognia; and, having atibrded succour to the 
Grisons, procured them a peace which suspended 
the armaments of Austria. A plot having been 
foffte*kag*inst his life, he had the address to 
persuade the king that his own person was in 
danger. The conspiracy was traced to the fol- 
lowers of Gaston, the brother of Louis, who Was 
himself highly displeased with the management 
of Richelieu. The Count of Chablais,- the grand 
master of Gaston's wardrobe, was decapitated; 
and Ornano, his governor, poisoned in the Bas- 
tile. The Veiidoines, and his other favourites, 
were either exiled, or imprisoned. Richelieu, on 
account of the peril he had escaped, had a com- 

r y of guards assigned him for his security. As. 

was jealous of every rival authority, he re- 
joiced in the opportunity of aboHsljmg that of 
constable of France, which was atibrded him by 
tbf death of Lesdiguieres. He after wards obliged 

Montmorency 
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Montmorency to resign the dignities of high ad- 
miral, a post which Lv likewise abolished. 

paving now become master of the court, the 
armies, ami the fleets, lie curried into execution 
the plan he had long meditated, that of waging 
war against the protectants, whom he was resolv- 
ed to exterminate. He accordingly laid siege to 
Rochelle, which was the bulwaik and head quar- 
ters of the protesting party. On this occasion 
he acted as commander hi chief ; but took care 
to be accompanied by the king, for fear his ene- 
mies should take aduintagc of his absence. The 
protestants implored the aid ot England ; but 
were thwarted in their expectations by the tardy 
measures of the duke of Buckingham. The gar- 
rison and inhabitants of Rochelle were resolved, 
however, to hold out until the last extremity, 
They were at length obliged to yield to the active 
genius of the cardinal, who tnumphcd over the 
calvinists, and deprived them of their mostinyjj- 
nificant privileges. Fifteen thousand Ihiii^itliutla 
perished during the above siege. 

^ Jjt. jpmui tied for Richelieu to humble the house 
of Austria, for which purpose he opposed at on© 
and the same time the emperor and the king of 
Spain. He cut off the communication of the 
Austrian forces, by taking possession of the Vai- 
teline, an important passage situated in the centre 
of , the Alps. To afford succour to the duke of 
^lantua, he carried the war into Italy ; and by 
this measure obliged the emperor to raise the siege 
of Cazal. Having finally forced the passage of 
$use, he defeated the allies of the protestants, 
whomlie reduced to obedience. 

The Duke of Savoy having violated thg treaty 
b 3 he 
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he had recently entered into, Richelieu crossed 
the Alps a second tune, and, having carried Pig- 
nerol by storm, took possession of the whole of 
his dominions. He was now declared, by letters 
patent, to be lieutenant general representing the 
person of the king; and, to flatter his vanity, the 
title of geiicmlissiino was bestowed on him, to 
distinguish him trom the marechals of France, 
who were simply his lieutenants. 

In the interim the queen mother was become the 
most inveterate enemy of the cardinal minister, 
whom *die endeavoured to bring into disgrace, not- 
withstanding he had rendered such important ser- 
vices to the throne. She denounced him to her 
son as a traitor whose aim was either to possess 
himself of the crown, or to bestow it on Louis, 
the count of Soissons, on condition that the 
latter should espouse one of his nieces. Riche- 
lieu, in return, augmented the antipathy which 
subsisted between the queen mother and the king. 
As he had closely studied his sovereign, it was 
Hot difficult for him to sway his mistrustful, en- 
vious, credulous, and jealous character. . Ii«-£&€ - 
ceeded so well, that when he demanded permis- 
sion to resign, Louis ordered him peremptorily 
to continue at his post, llis pow'er was now 
established for ever. On the following day all his 
enemies ‘were either exiled or banished. One of 
the Marillacs, the favouiites of the queen mother, 
was decapitated, and the other thrown into pri- 
son, whefehe fell a victim to despair. 

The brother of Louis, Gaston, instigated by 
the que£n mother, retired to Orleans, and levied' 
a body of troops to dethrone his sovereign. The 
queen mother herself quitted the kingdom, and 

the 
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the young qticcn, who was suspected to be privy 
to the plot, was digram!. Gaston proceeded to 
Lorraine, where lie collected a few followers, and 
was afterwards well received by the slates of 
Languedoc, as well as by the duke of Montmo- 
rency, the governor of that province, who de- 
* dared himself, in u mnnife>to, lieutenant general 
of Jthc king for the reformation of the disorders 
which had been introduced into the government by 
cardinal do Richelieu. The war which ensued was 
but of a short duration. The duke of Montmo- 
rency, after a most valorous defence, was made 
prisoner, and decapitated, by the order of the 
inflexible minister, at Thoulouse, the capital of 
his government* Gaston was pardoned on the 
condition of his renouncing all further communi- 
cation with the queen mother. Instead of keep- 
ing his word, he set out for Brussels a few days 
after, to join her in her retreat. 

Reciprocal complaints having long subsiste^h rt - 
tween the French and Spaniards, war became ine- 
vitable. Richelieu suddenly marched to the 
frontiers yx armies, one of which, commanded 
by a skilful general, Gassion, covered Rouissillon, 
and favoured tho insurgents in Catalonia. lie 
neglected, however, to secure Picardy, into which 
the Spaniards penetrated, and made themselves 
masters of Corbie. The inhabitants of the ca- 
pital trembled for their safety; and Louis himself 
was under so great a degree of apprehension, that 
it required all the address of RichelieU to tran- 
quillize his min'd. 

• The # king's brother, Gaston, and the count of 
Sois&ons, wearied with the despotism exercised 
by the cardinal minister, formed a plot to have. 

him 
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him assassinated on liis leaving the council cham- 
ber. Gaston was to give the signal to tiie assas- 
sins who had been hired for the perpetration of 
this crime; but displayed an irresolution which 
saved the life of the minister. Having become 
acquainted with the plot, Richelieu iorced the 
king to march at the head of his troops against 
the presumptive heir of the crown, whom he 
brought back to obedience. Those who had par- 
ticipated, by their silence even, in the conspiracy 
against his life, he heated as criminals. The 
slightest indiscretions were, in short, punished as 
political crimes, by this arbitrary minister, who 
had acquired over his weak sovereign an influence 
which rendered his. authority tantamount to that 
of the ancient mayors of the palace. Finding it 
impracticable to gain over the count of Soissuns, 
,who declared himself in constant opposition to 
his measures, he treacherously obtained possession 
oil jiis pei-son, and caused him to he put to death. 
To nu hrifusclf of another of his enemies, nc sent 
the duke of Vendouie into exile. The unfortunate 
Catharine of Mcdicis, the widow of tlm great 
Henry IV., mother, or mother-in-law, of fourso- 
aefeigns* three of them the most powerful crowned 
heads of Europe, died at Cologn in a state of ex- 
treme indigence. 

In the interim, the French arms were successful 
against the house of Austria. Catalonia was se- 
parated from Spain, and fell to the lot of Louis, 
whqse earliest design was to form it into a repub- 
lic. It was deemed, however, more prudent to 
allow the Catalonians to prewave their privileges, 
find to keep the ancient form of their government 
#nd constitution. This event was speedily iol» 
u lowed 
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lowed by the revolution of Portugal, which shook 
‘ orf the yoke of Spain, ami became a serviceable 
ally ‘to France. The rapidity of the conquest* 
directed by the skilful combinations of Richelieu, 
had efiet ted the junction of the French and Swe- 
dish armies, and inspired terror in every pari of 
Germany. Thus, while this great minister ty- 
rannized both over his sovereign and the court, he 
extended the glory of the French name to distant 
territories, silencing the enemies of the monarchy, 
and forcing all the European powers to yield to 
the vigilance and address of his administration. 
With respect to Louis, he rendered him more sub- 
missive than ever to the mandates of his arbitrary 
authoiity. 

The health of the sovereign was visibly on the 
decline, and that of Richelieu in i very preca- 
rious state. The minister flattered himself, not- 
withstanding, that he should outlive his master ; 
and took, the necessary measures Ns scrJre’ 
to himself the regency, lie had already mar- 
ried his niece to the prince of Conde; and, rely- 
ing on tfie support of that house, at the head of 
which was a prince well calculated to govern, he 
liattered himself that he should be enabled to dis- 
possess, without difficulty, a female who had not 
the slightest shar^ of influence, as well as the 
feeble Gaston, who had drawn on himself an uni- 
versal contempt. I le attached to the person of 
the king a young nobleman named Cinq- Mars, 
the son of the iharcchal d' Klimt, to the end that h<S 
might be put in possession of the monarch’s most 
secret thoughts. The new favourite gradually ac- 
quired such a degree of power and credit at the 
court, that he formed, the project of seizing on tho 

OdOiinis-* 
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administration* and ruining his benefactor. To 
divert the impending storm which hung over his 
head, Richelieu engaged Louis to undertake the 
conquest of Ilouissillon, as being absolutely ne- 
cessary to support the revolt of the refractory pro- 
vinces of Spain. 

Louis, in a Very infirm state, was forced to 
inarch to the Spanish frontier, while Richelieu 
took another route with a more than piinceiy ic- 
timie* Cinq-IVlnrs Had the temerity to unite with 
the dukes of Bouillon and Orleans, both of them 
inimical to Richelieu, and to conclude a treaty 
with the Spaniards without the privity of the king* 
He flattered himself that, by his officiousness on 
this occasion, he should gratify the wishes of the 
monarch, who panted after the tranquillity of the 
capital ; and should bring into disgrace the mi- 
nistcr who had counselled the expedition. lie 
was, however, mistaken. The conspirators, as 
thl-* wr? st i led, were apprehended bv , ’he vigi* 
lance of Richelieu, who procured a' copy of the 
treaty they had signed with Spain. The duke of 
Bouillon was ai rested at the head of hte arifly ; 
the duke of Orleans in Auvergne \ and Cinq -Mars 
at Nar bonne. They were arraigned for high trea- 
son. 1 he two former v cro exiled ; and the latter 
decapitated at the age of twenty* two years, deeply 
lamented by his sovereign. 

Richelieu 1 etui nod to Paris in triumph, but 
with ail the symptoms of an approaching dissolu- 
tion. He was carried in a kind of portable chain* 
ber, resembling a litter, by fifty of his guards, 
who were relieved hourly. In this conveyance, 
he lay extended on a magnificent bed, having at 
its side a long seat for the persons who attended 
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on him during his route, and endeavoured to sooth 
the acute sufferings of disease. After a journey 
of two hundred leagues, he alighted at his hotel 
in Paris, which was beset by a multitude of per- 
sons anxious to contemplate this victorious mi- 
nister, who had defeated his own private enemies, 
and triumphed over those of the state. On his 
wan .and palid countenance were to be seen all the 
symptoms of decay ; but he was still cheerful and 
serene. Having lingered ii» this way for a short 
time, he expired in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, and in the eighteenth of his ministry. Dur- 
ing his last agonies the king was seen to smile, as 
if, by his death, he was to be put in possession of 
the sovereign authority. 

Louis, who was doomed to survive his minister 
a few months only, when he found his end ap- 
proaching, established a sovereign council, over 
which the prince of Conde and cardinal Mazarin 
Were appointed to preside. His dying will \vas, 
however, "annulled by a decree of parliament, 
which bestowed the absolute regency on Anne of 
Austria, -thp dowager queen. He died at the age 
of forty three years. After having remained in a 
wedded state twenty-three \ears without children, 
and having become a vukftuiinarian, he had two 
sons, Louis XIV. and Philip duke of Orleans. 

Anne of Austria, the queen regent, had many 
of the defects of Mary of Medici s. It -is true that 
fthe possessed a greater firmness, which, however, 
degenerated into obstinacy. Notwithstanding 
Mazarin had been the disciple of Richelieu, her 
mortal enemy, she made choice of him as her 
minister, and protected him against the attacks of 
^ie nobility, by whom be was utterly disliked. 
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The prince of Conde, who commanded' her ar- 
mies, gave, by his conquests, an extraordinary’ 
lustre to her regency. She was successful in the 
conduct of public affairs ; and displayed on every 
trying occasion a consummate prudence. 

The extreme avarice of Mazariu soon exposed 
him to universal odium. In having recourse to 
every possible expedient to fill his own cotters,, he 
neglected to follow up any studied plan of finance, 
and constantly liar raised the subjects by new and 
vexatious imposts. The necessities of the state 
served to augment his own opulence ; and, if he 
was less dreaded, he was more hated than Riche- 
lieu, from whom he had derived his lessons of 
state policy. He was rendered extremely unpo- 
pular by the treaty of the Pyrenees, by virtue of 
which France had to make great sacrifices to. 
Spain, and was afterwards involved in wars with 
nearly the whole of the powers of Europe. But his 
greatest fault was his neglect of the education of 
J, ou is XiV., to whom he would allow no other 
accomplishments than those of dancing, fencing, 
and riding, insomuch that when tliat s prince, was 
drawing on towards manhood, he scarcely knew 
how to pen a letter. Mazarin was, at the same 
time, an advocate for the liberty of the press, and 
an cncouragcr of learning. His example was fol- 
lowed by the regent, Anne of Austria, who, in 
addressing herself to a timid bookseller, by whom- 
she had been consulted relative to a work he was 
fearful to print, made use of the following explo- 
sions. “ Print, and be under no apprehetiefoq** 
u I shall be constantly the protect trtfth- 
f‘ Render the vices odious,, and let^<f-vlrt#e0 
Y flourish in Franco/' • , 
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CHAPTER. VI. 

■ JFars between France and the Allied Powers — Thai 
ambitious Monarch Louis XIV'. humbled by the 
glorious campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough 
— The Mississippi Scheme contrived by Law — - 
Wars between England and France. 

A n W E Pi'oc. 00 ^ now to l he memorable 
16’60 ' * ^ reigit of Louis XIV. On the death 
of Mazarin, who left behind him a de- 
tested memory, and immense riches, ’Louis re- 
solved to take on himsdlfthO s\i peri h ten dance aild 
management of the affairs of the nation." Hav- 
ing been informed that the duke, of Ciequi, his 
{ambassador at Rome, had been insulted by the re- 
lations "f the pope, and that the latter . had' re- 
fused satisfaction for t|ie afiYont, he sent into 
Italy an army commanded by the nmrechal dii 
Plessis Praslin, destined to besiege ’ Rome. On 
the receipt of this intelligence the sovereign pon- 
tiff sent his own brother, cardinal Chigi, to Paris, 
to demand forgiveness'. ' This was' not the only 
triumph of Louis, who, pretty nearly at the same 
time, forced his fathcr-in-law, Philip 1*V. of 
Spain, to yield to the superiority of his arms: 
His penetration led him to make choice of Colbert 
is a minister ; and under the guidahee ‘of this 
feblc man, France attained a degree of prosperity 
she had never, before enjoyed. It* was on his sug- 
gestion' that Louis purchased Mardyckand Dun- 
Njk, for five millions of livres, of Charles II. of 
^vol. xxiii. •• qp ■ England; 
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England, whose profusion led him to give up those 
important possessions, which the blood of the 
English had so dearly bought. 

The death of Philip IV. of Spain, opened to 
Louis the career of the conquests, which acquired 
him the tijtle of great. Being resolved to assert 
the real or pretended rights he had acquired, by 
his marriage with Maria Theresa of Austria,* to 
]tlic Cambresis, Fianche-Comte, Luxembourg, and 
a great part of the Spanish Netherlands, he en- 
tered Flanders at the head of an army of thirty - 
five thousand men. Another army oi eight thou- 
sand men, commanded by tins ma redial d'Au- 
mont, marched towards Dunkirk ; and a third 
body of troops towards the territory of Luxem- 
bourg. lie took possession of Charleroi without 
obstacle j and in the space of two days, Ath, 
Tournai, Fumes, Armentiprc, and Courtrai, sur- 
rendered to ftis ^rjns. Lille itself, defended by 
fourtecij r^yal bastions, and by twenty jjiousand 
men, was forced to capitulate. The count ot 
Marsin, who hastened to its succour, was de- 
feated with a great Jos*. The task of fbrtifyiifg 
the conquered cities was entrusted to Vaubau ; 
end Louis returned in triumph to Versailles. 

Under these circumstances was formed the 
triple alliance between England, Sweden, and 
Holland, which made so powerful an impresr 
sion on the French monarch, that he offered to re- 
nounce the rights lie had acquired by his mar- 
riage, provided Spain would give up to him her 
conquests in the Netherlands. This proposition 
hfittg refused, the prince of Conde was sent with 
a powerful army into Franche-Comte, the whole 
-Jfef which he subjugated in the space ~of seventeen 
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days. This new acquisition was surrendered to 
Spain by the treat} of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

•Louis having broken the triple alliance, and 
brought over Sweden to his side, resolved to hum* 
ble the republic of Holland, of the sudden and 
excessive aggrandisement of which he was jealous. 
He accordingly assembled an army of a hundred 
thousand men, which he divided into four bodies. 
One of these he commanded in person; and had 
Tuicnnc under his orders.* The second was com- 
manded by the prince of Comic ; the third by the 
marechal do Crequi ; and the fourth by the duke 
of Luxembourg, who had orders to unite his forces 
with those of the bishop of Munster. After the 
surrender of lUiinberg, Wesel, Orfroi,and Burick, 
which wore considered as the keys of Holland, to 
the victorious arms of Turenuc, the king, on the 
suggestion of the prince of Conde, emne to a re- 
solution to ford the Rhine. This bold enterprise 
was. executed by his troops, in tbe^jpresence of 
two regiments of infantry, and several squadrons 
of horse, entrenched on the other bank under 
*the command of General Wurta. The province 
of Utrecht became an easy conquest ; and the 
Dutch were under such apprehensions tor the fate 
of their country, that they sent deputies to the 
king of England, to solicit his mediation. It was 
granted ; but failed of its effect. 

The Dutch, become desperate, resolved rathe* 
to perish in their lakes and canals, than to sur- 
render up their liberties* The majority of the 
princes of Germany declared in their favour; and 
they 'had every confidence in the prince of 
4)&nge, who had been recently elevated to the 
dignity of stadtholder. He made a sham attack 
T 2 hy 
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i>y sea on Bominel ; and while the French general 
hastened to the succour of that place, invested and 
took possession of Naerden. The prince of Condo 
was forced to retreat with his army ; and the 
united provinces of Holland were lest to France. 

To repair this misfortune, Louis resolved on 
the conquest of Franchc-Comte, which he ac- 
complished in a single campaign, notwithstanding 
the gallant Turcnne, who headed the French 
troops, had many obstacles to encounter. The 
French monarch had to contend against Spain, 
the empire, and Holland. After several combats, 
the issue of which was not decisive, Turfcnne was 
killed by a cannon ball. The posture of affairs 
was changed by this disastrous event. Montecu- 
culli, the general who commanded one of the 
confederated armies, penetrated into Alsace; and 
the marechal de Crequi, was defeated and made 
prisoner in his endeavour to throw succours into 
Treves. 

It was now agreed that 'the belligerent powers, 
Who were exhausted by the losses they had sus- 
tained, should send their plenipotentiaries* to Ni- 
meguen. The negociations were, however, drawn 
out to such a length, that the war was renewed 
with ati increased impetuosity. The year l6’72 
was distinguished by three naval conflicts in the 
Mediterranean between the fleets of France and 
Holland. In the second of these engagement* 
the gallant Dutch admiral de Kuyter was slain. 
Tl.fc French arms were signalized in Flanders by 
the conquest of Several fortified places. Louis' 
commanded in person, and had under him five 
iqarechals of France, between whom and the cere* 
Wfated Vaubaa a violent dispute arose at the siege 
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of Valenciennes, relative to the attack which wai 
to be made. The marcchals contended that it 
should be undertaken in the dead of the night; 
but Louis yielded to the arguments of Vauban in 
favour of an attack by day, and met with the 
most brilliant success. The possession of St. 
Omer soon followed this victory. On this oc- 
casion the king of Spain solicited the prince of 
Orange to risk a battle, the only means of sav- 
ing the place: he did so, but the clay was won by 
the French. About the same time, the martchal 
de Crequi, who had been released from his impri- 
sonment, attacked and defeated the duke of Lor- 
raine, in the view of whose forces he took pos- 
session of Fribourg. 

The negotiations were renewed by the king of 
England, who came forward as mediator. The 
plenipotentiaries assembled once more at Nime- 
gueu, where those who had been scut by Holland 
negotiated for themselves and for &pain. The 
treaty was signed in the month of August l6‘78. 
% All the possessions which had been wrested from 
thorn were surrendered to the Dutch; and Louis 
added to his dominions Frandie-Comte, Dunkirk, 


and a part of Flanders. ' 

Having been informed that the Genoese had 
supplied the Algerines with galleys and warlike 
stores, he dispatched from Toulon tt fleet of four- 
teen sail of the line, ten boiub ships, aud several 
frigates, to act against Genoa. In the bombard- 


ment of that city, fourteen thousand shells were 
th rovyti with a terrible effect. The greater part 
ot/ flm city .was reduced to ashes, and four thou- 
sand troops debarked from the fleet to. destroy one 
kafir the suburbs. To prevent the total destruction 
^ T 3 of 
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of the republic, the doge and four of the princi- 
pal senators were forced to set out for Versailles, 
to implore the clemency of Louis XIV. 

In 16’88 he found himself engaged in a war 
w'ih England^ Holland, and Germany. The chief 
pretext for this war was the infraction of the 
treaty of Nimcguen by the French monarch. Ilis 
principal army, which was commanded by the 
dauphin, invested Philipsburg, the siege of which 
was conducted by Vauban. It surrendered on the 
ninth day after the trenches had been opened ; 
and the capture of several other places followed. 
Spire, Worms, Treves, and Oppenheim, opened 
their gates on the appearance of the French, who 
rendered the palatinate a desert by the ravages 
they committed. 

The emperor brought three armies into the 
field against France. The prince of Waldeck was 
in Flanders at the head of thirty-three thousand 
Bata\ian trfiops, with whom a junction was form- 
ed by ten thousand English, commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, and a corps of Spaniards 
detached by the governor of the Netherlands. A de- 
tachment of the Imperialists was defeated by the 
French general Boufflers'; but, to compensate for 
this miscarriage, the prince of Waldeck obtained 
a complete victory over the French general dTlu- 
micres at Walcour. The marechal de Catinat at- 
tacked and defeated at Stassarde the army of the 
duke of Savoy, who had signed a treaty of al- 
liance with the emperor and the king of Spain* 
Four thousand of his troops were slain ; and this 
memorable defeat led to the conquest of the vnole 
#f Savoy by the French. 

In Flanders the face of affairs was total 

change 
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changed by the arrival of the marechal de Lux- 
embourg, who took the command of the French 
armies. At the battle of Fleurus, he obtained a 
signal victory over the allies, commanded by the 
prince of NValdcck, by whom his predecessor had 
.been defeated. They lost six thousand in killed; 
' eight hundred prisoners ; two hundred standards 
or oolours ; and all their artillery and baggage. 
The combined fleets of England and Holland, 
commanded by lord Torrington, were defeated in 
the same year, 16’90, by count Tourville, com- 
mandant of the French fleet. 

At the commencement of the ensuing* cam- 
paign, while William III. of England presided at 
the Hague at a congress of the allies, Louis laid 
siege to Mons, which held out but a short time. 
The marechal de Luxembourg obtained another 
victory over the prince of Waldeck. In Italy the 
French were equally successful. They obtained 
possession of Villatranca, Nice, Veillana, and 
Carmagnola ; but were obliged to raise the siege of 
•£oni by prince Eugene. 

The following year, 1692 , was signalized by the 
defeat of the french fleet commanded by Tour- 
ville, by the combined fleets of England and Hol- 
land. The French lost three of their first rate 


ships of war, which were butned by the English 
admiral Delaval ; and eighteen other ships were 
destroyed in bay of Eatioguc. Louis was so 
irritated by. this defeat, that he set out at the head 
of an ymy of a hundred thousand men, and in- 
vestcdjNainur, which was fortified by a new work 
invy wyl by Cohorn, to whom the defence of the 
‘fTace was confided. It surrendered ; and the gar- 
was forced to seek shelter in the citadel. 
^ While 
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While this event was passing, William III. of Eng- 
land attacked the French between Steenkerque and 
Engheim. At the onset, victory declared in his 
favour ; hut the marcchal of Luxembourg rallied 
his troops, and gave an uncertain issue to the 
contest. 

The ensuing campaign in Flanders was favour- 
able to the French arms. The allies were attack* 
ed at three different points. At the commence- 
ment of the battle the French were repulsed; but 
the prince of Conti having brought up a fresh 
body of troops, they returned to the charge, and 
penetrated into the camp of the allies. While 
the victory was still uncertain, the marechut 
d’llarcourt came up with twenty squadrons of 
horse. The event of the battle was thus decided. 
The allies abandoned the field of battle, after a 
loss of eight thousand men, sixty pieces of ord- 
nance, and a great number of colours. They 
were equally cmfoitunatc in another battle, the 
loss of which enabled the marcchal dc Luxem- 
bourg to take possession of Charleroi, a place . 
which had been strongly disputed. Dfrring this 
campaign, the palatinate was ravaged for the third 
time by the French, in Italy, the inarechal de 
Catiimt obtained a victory over the allies. 

Amid these splendid victories, France was ex- 
posed to all the horrors of a famine. This con- 
sideration, added to the total stagnancy of com- 
merce, induced Louis to make overtures of peace, 
lie was desirous to purchase it at any price; but 
the English monarch would not listen to any terms 
of accommodation. The glory of his adversary, 
he was sensible, was on the decline. France McT 
lost three ol her bis.t generals, Turenne, Goqj)£ J 

amF 
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and Crequi. The death of the marechal de Lux- 
embourg followed at the commencement of 1693 $ 
and Catinat was the only military commander in 
whom Louis could place ■ an entire confidence. 
William profited by these circumstances, and laid 
siege to Namur, before which the English troops 
‘performed prodigies of valour. The presence of 
their sovereign inspired them with a more than 
mortal courage ; and Namur) which, was consi- 
dered as impregnable* waF forced to capitulate. 
I11 Italy the French were equally unfortunate. The 
duke of Savoy laid siege to Casal, which surren- 
dered to his arms. On the coast of Ca£aIonj£ the 
vigilance of the English admiral, Russell, defeated 
all the plans of the duke of Vendome, who had 
succeeded the marechal de Noailles in his com- 
mand in that province. The fortune of Louis 
was evidently on the decline : he lost ground in 
Flanders, and gained nothing on the territory bor- 
dering on the Rhine. Italy was the theatre of his 
intrigues and negociations ; and in Catalonia the 
enterprises of his generals were unsuccessful. The 
•coasts of*Eianders were insulted by the combined 
fleets of England and Holland; and the French 
colonies in the West Indies were blockaded by the 
English men of war, which hovered with impu- 
nity on their coasts. Such being the state of 
Fiance towards the close of the year l 6 <) 3 , the 
pride of Louis was humbled to such a degree, that 
he treated secretly with the states general, with 
Spain anjl with the duke of Savoy. His proposi- 
tions were accepted, and a peace signed at Lo- 
retto. 'whither he had repaired on pretext of a 
pilgrimfige. *In l697> the belligerent powers 
held^t congress at Riswick ; and on this occasion 

Louis 
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Louis was disposed to agree to conditions very dif- 
ferent from those lie had dictated at the treaty of 
Nimcgucn* 

While the plenipotentiaries negociated with the 
tardiness which necessarily ensues where so many 
clashing interests are concerned, the French mo* 
Jiarch collected all his forces, and marched them 
into Flanders and Catalonia, in the hope that new 
successes would procure him more advantageous 
conditions. During this interval, the marcchal 
de B outliers for Fiance, and the duke of Portland 
for England, had five conferences in sight of their 
respective armies. However the other allies might 
be alarmed by these interviews, they signed the 
conditions proposed by the two commanders in 
chief. The emperor aloue endeavoured to throw 
obstacles in the way ; but signed the treaty in the 
month of October. Thus was terminated a war 
glorious to the French monarch, but disastrous to 
iis kingdom. 

On the death of Charles II. of Spain, in 1700, 
a contest etnped relative to the inheritance, to 
which there were two pretenders, the duke of Ah-** 
jou, second son of the dauphin of France, and the 
archduke Charles of Austria, second son of the 
emperor. The former having, by the influence 
of pope Innocent XII., been declared successor 
to the Hirone of Spain, the emperor was so much 
irritated by this decision, that lie made every ef- 
fort to determine England and the United Pro- 
vinces to declare their intentions. They entered 
into an alliance with him in favour of tiie arch- 
duke; and the treaty was signed at the Hague in 
the month of September of the above year. ' 

Louis having been apprised of the uiarc^ 
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flic Imperial troops, sent into Italy art army of 
which the duke of Savoy, one of his new allies, 
was* declared generalissimo. Prince Eugene, the 
Imperial general, had anticipated, however* the 
arrival of the French, and having forced the post 
of Carpi, had taken possession of the whole of 
*hc territory between the Adige and the Adda. 
The. French general, Catinat, was forced to rc- 
treat to the other side of the Oglio, and was 90 
much discouraged that he sfcnt in his resignation, 
lie was succeeded by Villeroi, who was, shortly 
after his arrival m Italy, defeated at the battle 
of Chiari, with a loss of five thousand men. He 
was himself made prisoner at the subsequent battle 
of Cremona, which place, together with the ci- 
ties on the banks of the Oglio, and the whole of 
the Mantuan territory, fell rnto the hands of 
jprincc Eugene. 

On the death of William III. of Eng- . ~ 
land, the most decided and most &r- * * 

midable enemy of Louis XIV. queen * 
Anne, his .successor, resolved to fellow impli- 
citly thtf plan he had traced out. It was de- 
cided that war should be formally declared,* on 
the same day, in London, in Vienna, and at 
the Hague. The administration of public affairs 
in France was confided to Chamillard, who had 
nothing to recommend him beside a rigid probity. 
Louis being now advanced in years, the military 
operations were all of them planned in the ca- 
binet of Madame de Maintcnon. The commands 
of the regiments were givon to young officers ; 
End tye soldiery were without discipline. Such 
was the situation of France, when, the allies hav- 
im^leclared war, tho duke of Savoy* threw oif 
5 the 
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the mask of friendship, and the king of Portugal 
declared in favour of the archduke Charles. 
The revolt of Naples, and of several of the Spa- 
nish provinces, which were dissatisfied with the 
government of the house of Bourbon, were fresh 
disaster? heaped on France. 

In the month of July the duke of Marlborough 
entered Flanders at the head of the allied forces. 
He was opposed by the duke of Burgundy and the 
marechal de Bou filers, the former of whom was 
so disheartened by his defeats, that he demanded 
his resignation. Liege and several other cities, 
which Boufflers could not defend, fell into the 
hands of the allies. By this campiagn in Flan- 
ders, the reputation of the duke of Marlborough 
was completely established, • ’ 

, In Germany the allies made themselves mas- 
ters of Keyserswaert. The French army in that 
quarter was commanded by Catinat, who had un- 
der him thr marquis of Villars and count Guis- 
card. The martjtiis w-as detached; ah'd attacked 
the prince of Baden at Fredelingen. After a r\, 
obstinate contest, victory declared in hrs favour/ 
and he was created marechal of France. ' The 
campaign terminated by the (capture of a few ‘in- 
significant places by the allies.* '*• 1 *. 

On the following year, 1703, Villars took the 
fort of Kell, and defeated the Imperialists near 
Fastau. He obtained a second victory, 1 which 
put him in possession of Neubourgi and after-* 
wards defeated a large body of Imperialists com- 
manded by count Stirum. At the same time, the 
duke of Burgundy, having under bis copimand 
Tallard and Vauban, laid siege *to old Brisacb, 
tthich surrendered at the end of fourteen 
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To terminate the campaign, the elector of Ba- 
varia, in alliance with France, made himself mas- 
tea of Augsbourg. 

T)n the lower Rhine the Imperialists sustained 
several losses. At the approach, however, of the 
redoubtable Marlborough, Villeroi was reduced 
to the necessity of burning his camp at Saint- 
Iol, and of retreating precipitately within his lines. 
The* allies afterwards took possession of Ilui, 
Limbourg, and Gueldre. 

In Italy, the territory of the duke of Modena 
fell into the hands of the French, who were not 
equally successful by sea. They were defeated 
in a naval engagement by the English, who took 
ten of their ships, and destroyed eight others. 

The revolt of the Hungarians, in 1704, was ail 
event highly favourable to France. If the re- 
volted had acted in concert with the elector of 
Bavaria, Vienna must have fallen, and the em- 
. perpr have been driven from his hereditary states. 
The elector was master of all the cities on the 
Danube to Passau ; and thirty thousand French' 

• menaced, on the other side of that river, the Im- 
perial capital. Under these circumstances tho 
duke of Marlborough made the rapid march 
which has been so universally admired. He ad- 
vanced with such celerity towards the centre of 
the empire, that he gained the battle of Schel- 
lenberg at a moment when Villeroi, who com- 
manded the French, was utterly ignorant of tha 
progress he had made. Having defeated the com- 
bined army of France and Bavaria, he seized ott 
Donawert, aud forced the elector to seek refuge 
in Aiigsbourg. Mnrechal Tallard haying after- 
w>Lt xxm k u ward# 
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wards traversed the black forest, and formed a 
junction with the unfortunate elector at Bi- 
berach, crossed the Danube in the hope of de- 
feating prince Eugene, who commanded a sepa- 
rate army at Ilochstet. The duke of Marl- 
borough united his forces to those of prince 
Eugene ; but the elector and Tallard, confiding 
in the superiority of numbers* resolved to hazard 
a battle. Their army was composed of eighty- 
two battalions, and a « hundred and sixty squa- 
drons : while that of the allies consisted of 
sixty-four battalions, and a hundred and fifty-two 
squadrons only. The French thrice repulsed the 
attack of the enemy. A part of the troops be- 
longing to the centre of the right wing of the 
English and Imperialists* having been vigorously 
charged by the French cavalry, and galled in 
their flank by the fire of the infantry posted in 
the village of Blenheim, gave way. It was 
at this moment that the brave Tallard was 
wounded, and made prisoner. The conflict w'as 
continued with the utmost obstinacy on both 
sides, until at length the French infantry, - having 
been thrown into disorder by the cavalry, was 
exposed to the impetuous attack of the enemy. 
The French were surrounded ; and from that 
moment prince Eugene, who had succeeded in a 
fourth attack, drove them and the Bavarian 
troops before him. AH the corps which were 
within Blenheim were made prisoners ; and the 
consternation was so great in the French army* 
that many of the officers and soldiers threw 
themselves into the Danube, in which they pe- 
rished to avoid the shame of being made* prU 
apners. Such was the jgte of the greater part of 
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thirty squadrons ; while the field of battle was co- 
vered by twelve thousand dead. Thirteen thou- 
sand prisoners; a hundred pieces of artillery; 
twenty-two mortars ; more than a hundred flags ; 
nearly two hundred standards; and upwards of 
three thousand tents ; together with the whole of 
the baggage, and the military chest, fell into the 
hands of the allies. This disaster threw the court 
of Versailles into the utmost consternation. 

A war of religion was superadded to the cala- 
mities under which France had to groan. The 
protestant inhabitants of the Cevennes mountains, 
who had been protected during the administra- 
tion of Colbert, were exposed to new persecutions. 
Having been deprived of their privileges, and 
denied the public exercise of the duties of their 
religion, they assembled in the forests, to adore 
God after their own maimer. Their cruel perse- 
cutors, Basville, inteiulant of Languedoc, and 
Broglio, who commanded the troops ^11 that pro- 
vince, posted the soldiery in several places, with 
orders to tire on all the small assemblies they 
should meet with in the act of performing divine 
service, and to plunder and destroy the houses of 
those whom they should make prisoners. The 
Cevennes were soon laid waste ; but the zeal of 
the protestants augmented with the violence of 
their persecution. They surrounded the house of 
the abbe du Chaila, the inspector of the missions, 
l and having liberated their brethren whom he 
held in captivity, put him to death* They at 
length became so formidable by their numbers 
and tyeir bravery, that the most renowned ge- 
nerals of France were sent against them, but 
*y>ftout being able to subdue their spirit. They 
* u 2 retired 
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retired to the inaccessible parts of their moun- 
tains, where they braved all the forces sent against 
them. This warfare lasted for three } ears. 

In the campaign of 1 ’ 705 , the maiechal de 
Villars endeavoured to repair, as much as pos- 
able, the loss of the battle of Blenheim, and 
the mischiefs by which it had been followed* 
Having reached the banks of the Mozcllc, be 
took possession of Treves, which the duke of 
Marlborough had abandoned, to proceed to Han- 
ders. The prince of Baden, although at the 
head of a large army, was an idle spectator of 
this event. Villars having now united his forces 
to those of Marsin, drove the Imperialists from 
the lines of Weissembourg, and sent forward a 
detachment which took possession of Ilambourg* 
He displayed great skill in his successful cflort9 
to prevent the numerous armies of the emperor 
from attempting any important enterprise during 
the continuance of the campaign. 

In Italy, the duke of Vendome, by' a vigorous 
attack, forced prince Eugene to the indecisive 
battle of Cassano. The duke of Savoy was be- 
reft of the whole of his dominions, with the ex- 
ception of Coni and Turin. Notwithstanding his 
capital was menaced by a siege, he resolved to 
hold out until the last extremity, 

Such was the state of the belligerent powers 
when the campaign of 1706 was opened. The 
earl of Peterborough, by a bold manoeuvre, made 
himself master of Barcelona, and the capture of 
that ifnpoftant city was followed by the subjur 
gation of the whole of the province of Catalonia. 
Ther troopi of Spain were defeated by the English 
in the sanguinary conflict of $t. Estevau de Litf^p. 
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The victories, in short, obtained by the allies in 
Spain determined Louis to assemble all his forces 
in Flanders and on tj*e Rhine. Villars was or- 
dered to follow up the successes he had obtained 
over the prince of Baden during the preceding 
campaign; and Villeroi was sent to check the 
terrible rapidity of the conquests of the duke of 
Marlborough. His army was attacked by the 
latter, near the village of Ramilies, with such 
an impetuosity, that the French were scarcely ijs- 
sailed when they were vanquished. However, 
the troops of the royal household, on the right, 
forced the Dutch and Danish cavalry to retreat 
towards the left, and would have completely 
routed them, had not the duke of Marlborough 
hastened to their succour. The troops of the royal 
household were driven back, and their ranks 
broken. The detachments stationed in the vil- 
lage were either put to the sword or made pri- 
soners ; and Villeroi, as well as the elector of 
Bavaria, escaped with great difficulty. In the 
tumultuous disorder of the French troops, the 
fugitives, who were pursued by the enemy's ca- 
valry, were stopped by the baggage, which pre- 
vented their retreat. ‘ Great numbers of them 
were, by the means of this impediment, slain in 
their flight. The field of battle was covered 
by eight thousand slain ; and six thousand were 
made prisoners. Thus did the most formidable 
army which Louis XIV. had raised for a consi- 
derable time, as the last effort of hi* despair, 
melt away with the glory of the nation, of which 
it wap the sole resource. The allies seized pn the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands ; and a con- 
signation was spread throughout France. Louis 
alone supported these heavy calamities with an 
v 3 heroic*!, 
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heroical fortitude. He received the marechal 
de Villeroi without a reproach; and resolved to 
stem the torrent of the misfortunes which over- 
whelmed his kingdom by the most persevering 
activity. 

Vendome was recalled from Italy, and sent 
into Flanders. The duke of Orleans and count 
$larsin were left in Italy, to act against the d,uke 
of Savoy. As ha » persisted in refusing all the 
offers of a separate 'peace, the French com- 
manders made every preparation to attack his 
capital, Turin. The command of the siege was 
bestowed on the duke de lnFcuillade, a young 
officer who displayed an ardent courage, but not 
the smallest knowledge of the military science. 
As soon as the lines of circumvallatinn and couu- 
‘tervallation were completed, he sent a trumpet 
to offer a passport to the duchess of Savoy and 
her children. To this gasconade the duke of 
Savoy replied, that it was not his intention to al- 
low his family to leave the place. An instant 
alter, the fire from the batteries commenced; and 
the red hot balls were scattered on all sides in 
such an abundance, that the duke at length 
found it prudent to have his family escorted, amid 
the perils by which they were surrounded, to tho 
Genoese territory. He himself, made a sortie? 
fiom the city, at the head of a chosen body of 
cavalry, tp harass the besiegers. The siege was 
Continued with an enormous expenditure of am- 
munition, but without the smallest probability of 
success. It lasted so lpng, that fourteen thousand 
french perished under tho walk of the Pied-t 
montese capital. As the garrison had likewise 
, suffered considerable losses, and hod nearly 
hausttd the whole qf its ammunition, thq arrival 
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of prince Eugene could alone save it from capi- 
tulation ; anti this event was scarcely to be ex- 
pected, Vendome had, before his departure, 
fortified all the passages by which the prince 
could approach Turin, and had formed a chain 
of entrenchments ou the hanks of the Adige. 
Eugene, however, whose genius, fertile in re- 
sources, considered nothing to be impossible, 
passed four great rivers under the fire of the 
French batteries, and, bf his daring intrepidity, 
removed all the obstacles calculated to prevent, 
or, at the least, to impede his march, lie formed 
a junction with the duke of Savoy near Asti, 
and, by his unexpected arrival, threw the French 
troops into the greatest consternation. The duke 
de la Fcuiliadc having been joined by the duke 
of Orleans, with a powerful reinforcement, a 
council was held at the encampment before Tu- 
rin; and its decision was that the French com- 
manders should remain within the fines, to wait 
the enemy's attack. 

Prince Eugene advanced with eight columns, 
’and proceeded towards the entrenchments, at a 
small distance from which he formed. Ilis first 
attack having been vigorously repulsed, he put 
himself at the head of the battalions on the left, 
and forced the entrenchments. The duke of 
Savoy was equally successful in making his first 
charge to the right aud in the centre. The lines 
were broken, and in the space of two hours 
the whole of the French army dispersed. The 
jduke of Orleans was wounded ; and marecbal de 
Marscn made prisoner, together with seven thou- 
&m </ of the troops. Five thousand French were 
lelrdcod in the field. 

On the receipt of the intelligence of this great 

disaster 
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disaster Louis’s courage forsook him for the first 
time. He had the mortification to reflect that f 
,on tbe side of Italy, his troops, heretofore con- 
sidered as invincible, had, as well as those of 
Spain, been driven from the Mantuan territory, 
from the Milanese, from Piedmont, and from the 
kingdom of Naples. He could no longer inspire 
in his enemies any other sentiment than that of 
pity. His most flourishing armies had been swept 
away; his brilliant conquests on the side of the 
Danube were lost ; and his troops driven out of 
the Flemish territory. Madame de Maintenon 
did every thing to encourage him, but without 
.effect. 

He employed the elector of Bavaria to write to 
the duke of Marlborough, and to the deputies 
of the United Provinces, to demand a congress, 
which might, at the least, suspend the calamities 
of war. He implored the pope to mediate with 
the emperon.; and evacuated every part of Italy' 
to save the wretched remains of the army of the 
duke of Orleuns. England and Holland refused 
to listcu to any terms of accommodation ; and it 
was resolved that the war should be prosecuted 
with redoubled vigour. 

Louis was not without his consolations at this 
juncture. In the campaign of 1707, the mafe- 
chal de Villars forced the lines of Stolhoffcn, and, 
.having dispersed the enemy’s troops, penetrated 
to the Danube. - Toulon, besieged by prince 
Eugene, and blockaded by an English fleet, was 
delivered; and in Spain, the affairs of the allies 
were deranged by the loss of the battle of Al- 
manza. Encouraged by these fortunate events, 
Louis formed the bold project of the invasiofrof 
England, with the design of placing on the throne 

of 
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of that kingdom the* son of James II. An at- 
tempt having been made to form a party in 
England and in Scotland, a fleet of eight ships 
of the line, and seventy transports, was fitted 
out at Dunkirk ; and six thousand men embark- 
ed. This fleet was commanded by the chevalier 
Forbin Janson. As there were at that time in 
Scotland only three thousand regular troops, 
great hopes of success were entertained, By the 
vigilance, however, of the British admiral, Byng, 
the troops were prevented from landing in that 
part of Great Britain, and the fleet returned to 
Dunkirk without living accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

In the campaign of 1708, the French army in 
Flanders was confided to the duke of Burgundy, 
the presumptive heir of the crown. Incredible 
efforts were made to raise a body of troops 
worthy of this prince, who had under him 
the* duke of Vendome. The ulectoi *of Bavaria, 
end M. de Berwick, were appointed to com- 
mand on the Rhine; and marcchal Villars, in 
Dauphine. The amount of the French force in 
Flanders was a hundred thousand men, and that 
pf the allies eighty thousand only. It was, not- 
withstanding, deemed essential by the French ca- 
binet to have recourse to stratagem, to obtain 
what it might have been impracticable to atchieve 
by force. The inhabitants of Ghent and Bruges 
being in open hostilities with the Dutch garrisous, 
and a. part of the latter having been gained over 
by the intrigues of the duke of Bavaria, these 
two. nlaces • became an easy conquest to the 
French. The redoubtable duke of Marlborough, 
at hr prince Eugene, hastened by rapid strides to- 
wards 
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wards the scene of action, and disconcerted all 
the plans of the French military council. Having 
determined to attack the duke of Burgundy, in 
his camp near Oudcnarde, they made every pre- 
paration to cross the Scheldt, a passage which 
they accomplished with a surprising celerity. The 
duke of Burgundy resolved to give them battle ; 
and one of his generals, Grimaldi, received or- 
ders to commence the charge with the troops of 
the royal household/ Having found a morass 
and a rivulet in his way, he refused to advance, 
and retreated to the right. The allies, with an 
incredible impetuosity# attacked the village of 
Hcynem, in which eleven battalions of French 
were posted ; and took possession of the place. 
The main body of the French army supported, with 
great firmness, the first shock of the enemy’s in- 
fantry. The combat had been continued for an 
hour, without the victory declaring on either 
side, when'>the prince of Orange came up with 
the Dutch infantry, and, by a rapid movement, 
attacked the French in Hank. Count Tilly, and t 
general Anverqucrck, had already made a colli* 
siderablc impression on the right wing. The 
French troops were thrown into such disorder, 
that all the efforts of the duke of Vendome, who 
.galloped through their ranks, were not sufficient 
to rally them. They were driven back by the 
Allies with such an impetuosity# that a general 
confusion ensued. Several of the regiments were 
cut in pieces ; and several others laid down their 
arms. Night came on to save the greater part 
of the French army, and afforded the duke of 
Vendome an opportunity of retreating touards 
Ghent. By the means of a rear guard of twenty 

battalion* 
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battalions which he had formed, he prevented his 
.army from being harassed by the enemy's de- 
tachments sent olf in the morning at day break. 
In the above action of Oudcnarde, the French 
had three thousand men killed, and seyen thou- 
sand made prisoners. 

r ’ The allies, taking advantage of their victory, 
laid siege to Lille, the strongest fortified .city in 
the Netherlands, containing twenty -one bat- J 
talions of the best troops of* France. Their com- 
munication with Antwerp was cut off by the duke 
of Vcndome ; but they drew their supplies from 
Ostend, and vanquished every difficulty which lay 
in their way. Their intrepid perseyerance obliged 
the governor, marechal Boufflers, to capitulate, 
after having held out for nearly four months iq 
the citadel. The city itself was surrendered at 
the termination of two months, puring this siege 
-the English were distinguished by a very heroical 

' action. Fifteen thousand French having beeq 
sent to intercept a convoy of provisions front 
Ostend, the English general, Webb, with site 
thousand infantry, defeated them with the loss of 
three thousand nveq. The capture of Lille was 
followed by the /all of Ghent, Bruges, Plas&en* 
daal, Lessinghefi, and several other places. Iu 
short, the route to Paris was open to the em- 
peror, had he chosen to penetrate into France* 4 
party of Dutch had the audacity to proceed from 
tour tray to Versailles, from whence they carried 
off in triumph one of the king’s equerries, whom 
they mistook for the dauphin, the father of the 
duke of Burgu.ndy. 

Loufc was equally unfortunate in Dauphip^# 
whertt&edukaof Savoy wrested from him the forts 
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of Peroussc, Fenestrelles, and St. Martin. Ii* 
the Mediterranean, the English fleet commanded 
by admiral Leake made the important captures 
of the islands of Sardinia and Minorca. These 
miscarriages led the French monarch, in 1? 0«), 
to try the effect of negociations. As Holland 
was alone capable of bringing about a general 
peace, the most humiliating propositions were 
made to the grand pensionary, Hcinsius, who at 
length consented to, treat. The preliminaries 
were, however, so unfavourable to France, that 
Louis rejected them, and ordered marechal Vil- 
Jars to open the campaign with every possible- 
vigour and alacrity. This celebrated campaign 
was to decide the fate of France and Spain, see- 
ing that a defeat could not fail to be followed by 
the most disastrous consequences. 

The allies having made themselves masters of 
Tournay, crossed the Scheldt to invest Mons. 
Viliars advanced to prevent them from effecting 
their object, and posted himself advantageously' 
behind the woods of Blangies and Tanicres, near 
Malplaquet. lie defended his encampment, which 
was strongly fortified, by a triple entrenchment. 
He had been joined by the marechal de Bouf- 
flers ; and his army consisted of a hundred 
thousand men. In this strong position he was. 
attacked by the allies. The Dutch, posted to the 
left,, were thrice repulsed, and thrice led on by 
the prince of Orange with the utmost gallantry. 
The English were more successful to the right. 
After a most ^obstinate conflict, the French were 
driven from their entrenchments, and forced' to 
seek shelter in the woods of Sars and Tanicres. 
Vtilar*,: in leading on the troops from tht^eft tq 
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the centre, was wounded ; and this fatal circum* 
stance decided the victory in favour of the allies. 
The French Hoops made so orderly a retreat to- 
wards Valenciennes, under the marecluil de Bouf- 
tfers, that the allies abaiuloncd their pursuit. The 
latter undertook the siege ui Mens, which having 
surrendered in the month of October, the armies 
went into their winter quarters. 

The conferences which ensued in the spring of 
1710 took place at Gcrtriudcnbcrg, but did not 
lead to the expected accommodation. Accord- 
ingly, the marcdmldc Yillars collected a new 
army, and proceeded to the succour of Douai, 
which, however, as well as several other places, 
fell into the hands of the allies. These were the 
only noticeable events which occurred during the 
campaign in Flanders. In Spain the operations 
were more important, and attracted the notice of 
all Europe. The Spanish monarch having lost 
the battle, of Saragossa, was forced to retreat, 
first to Madrid, and afterwards to Valladolid. 
The duke of Vendomo hastened to his protection, 
and by his aid the rapid progress of the imperial 
general Starcmherg was checked. Scared) three 
months had elapsed after the battle of Saragossa,, 
when the French general forced the Imperialists, 
to retreat towards Portugal, and having crossed 
the Tagus in their pursuit, surprised the town of 
Brighnega, in which he made general Stanhope, 
and two thousand English under his command,, 
prisoners. On the following day count Starcii}?*. 
berg’s army wits attacked at Villa-Yiciosa* Philip" 
V. commanded the right wing of the Spanish' 1 
troops ; and VetidOmc the ldt, Althou^Ji the - 

Vi/t. xxiii. '■ ' x iday 4 
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day.was not absolutely won by Philip, his enemy 
found it prudent to retreat to Baicelona, # « 

The negotiations for peace were renewed, but 
with as little effect as before, In the month of 
February 1711, the duke of Marlborough was 
sent to the Hague, to prepare for the opening of 
another campaign, on which the death of the em- 
peror Joseph I. had not the influence which mjght 
have been presumed. Louis, on his side, made 
such extraordinary efforts, that the army he ap- 
pointed to act in Flanders, under the marechal de 
Villars, was still more powerful than any of the 
preceding ones. This army was encamped behind 
the Snnzer, in so advantageous a position, that 
there was little apprehension of an attack. The 
lines extended from Bouchain on the Scheldt, 
.along the Sanzer and the Scarpe, to Arras, and 
from thence to Canchc; and were fortified by re- 
doubts which rendered them in a manner impreg- 
nable. The (resources of the French general were, 
jhowever, weakened by the necessity he was under 
x>f sending reinforcements to tho elector of Bava- , 
jria on the Rhine. The contending armies re- 
mained in their respective encampments from the 
15th of June to the 12th of July, being merely 
separated by the Scarpe. The French army 
formed a kind of circle, which extended from 
Aftasj with Its right at Monchi-Pren, and its left 
#t Uuisan. That of the allies was encamped in 
fhe vicinity of Lens, with its right at Lievin, and 
its left at Henin-Lietard. The advantageous po- 
sition which the marechal de Villars had taken 
«ip gave no little uneasiness to the allies, rnorc 
p articulwljr IS a dyke had' been constru<;ted\Qcar 

Arleux, 
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Arlcux, which not only- prevented the working of 
the mills of Douay, but intercepted the navigation 
of the Scarpc below that river. The allies hav- 
ing made two unsuccessful attempts to obtain pos- 
session of a small fortress and a redoubt which 
commanded the dyke, returned a third time to 
the charge with eight thousand men, and carried 
these two posts after a vigorous resistance. Be- 
ing desirous to fortify them, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough encamped twelve squadrons of horse, and 
ten battalions of infantry, to cover the workmen. 
To dislodge this body of troops, the marechal dc 
Villars detached count Gassion, who had the ad- 
dress to reach the allies undiscovered. Having 
ranged his cavalry in four lines, he ordered the 
first of them to attack the enemy’s camp, which 
was done with so much impetuosity, that the de- 
tachment of the allies was forced to retreat to the 
vicinity of Douay. This enterprise was ineffec- 
tual. The duke of Marlborough, m by a v feint 
which displayed his profound military talents, 
having approached the French army within le^s 
•than two leagues, prepared a great number of 
fascines, as if he meditated an attack. Villars 
assembled his forces in that quarter, in expecta- 
tion of a combat; blit learned with surprise that 
generals Cadogan and Ilompesch had crossed the 
Sanzcr at Vitri, and that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough himself was near Arleux. He decamped 
with his whole army at day break, and putting 
himself at the head of the troops of the royal 
household, made such haste that at noon he found 
Jumsclf within sight of Marlborough, who had 
just formed a junction with count Hompesch. 
This , unforeseen accident obliged the marechal to 
x 2 retreat 
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retreat towards 'Cumbray; and the allies crossed 
the lines of the French army. The French his- 
torians themselves confess that this was a disgrace- 
ful retreat. 

The duke of Marlborough laid siege to Bou- 
chain, and conducted the operations with so much _ 
ability, that, notwithstanding it was strongly for- 
tified both by nature and art, the trenches had 
only been opened twenty days, when the garrison, 
consisting of four thousand nu:n, was forced to 
surrender. The contending armies now separat- 
ed ; but before they went into winter quarters, 
Villnrs intercepted the communication by water 
with Lille, Douay, and Tournay. 

The operations by sea were chiefly confined to 
the two Americas. An Fnglish fleet, commanded 
by admiral Walker, failed in an expedition against 
'Quebec ; and the celebrated French naval com- 
mander, Dugue-Trouin, in his enterprise against 
Rio-Janiero and Brcsil, deceived the expectation 
of the public by a successful issue which was not 
naturally to be expected. lie commanded a 
squadron of seven ships of the line, six frigates’,’ 
and a bomb vessel, with two thousand five hun- 
dred troops for landing. With this force he cap- 
tured the city of Rio-Janicro, defended by thir- 
teen thousand Portuguese, 

The dauphin, the eldest son of Louis XIV., 
died in his fiftieth year, universally lamented. He 
- left behind him the character of a good son, a 
good husband, a good father, and a virtuous 
prince. The title of dauphin fell to the lot of the 
duke of Burgundy, who died at the commence- 
ment of the following year, 1712, honoured by 
'the eulogies and regrets of the nation. After his 

death 
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death his new title descended to the duke of Brit- 
tany, his eldest son, who being deceased at the 
fegeof five years, left the quality of dauphin and 
presumptive heir of the crown, to the duke of 
Anjou, aged only two years. Louis. XIV. sus- 
tained a new loss by the death of the marcchal 
de Boufflers, who had rendered important services 
to his country during a space of forty years. 
Thfc young duke ot Boufflcrs, his son, succeeded 
him in the government* of Flanders and Ilai- 
nault. 

During the operations of the campaign we have 
just given, secret negotiations had been constantly 
on foot between the ministers of England and 
France, by the medium of abbe Gauthier, a 
shrewd political character. He returned to 
France with Prior, the celebrated poet, who had 
been secretary to the earls of Portland and Jersey, 
ambassadors at the court of Versailles. The in- 
structions given to Prior were of a limited nature, 
seeing that he was merely authorised to communi- 
cate the demands of England, to receive the re- 
ply of the king, and more particularly to observe 
whether the king of Spain had delegated to his 
grandfather, Louis, full powers to act in his name. 

The English poet and negociator having reached 
Fontainebleau incognito , communicated the pro- 
positions of the English ministry, and required a 
categorical reply before be should proceed to treat. 
The demands of queen Anne were as follows : a 
barrier for Holland, in the Netherlands; another 
for the emperor, on the Rhine ; the restitution of 
-whatever had been taken from the duke of Savoy ; 
and^thc entire cession of the cities mentioned in 
her‘ treaties with the allies. She required likewise 
x 3 thfrt 
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that her title should be acknowledged, ‘ as well a* 
the succession to the crown in the protestant line 
of the house of Hanover; that Dunkirk should 
be demolished; that Port Mahon and Gibraltar 
should remain iu the hands of the English; that 
she should have the exclusive enjoyment of the 
trartic of negroes; that England should enjoy all 
■the advantages of a free commerce with Spain; 
that Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay should be 
ceded to her; that shd’ should have a footing in 
South America; that the commerce of Holland 
should be secured; and, finally, that* the crowns 
of France and Spain should never again be united. 
The death of the emperor had entirely changed 
the political system of Great Britain, which* 
ceasing to have the same interests, was not de- 
sirous to make a third attempt to dethrone Philip, 
ut the expense of her men and treasures, perhaps 
even of her glory. It was agreed that the secret 
should be inviolably kept, until both the parties 
should consent to its disclosure. 

• It was impossible that Louis XIV. could assent # 
to these hard conditions, without giving to the 
commerce of England the greatest advantages, to 
the detriment of that of France, and, indeed of 
all Europe. The negotiation was accordingly at 
a stand ; but as it was the policy of Louis, in this 
cruel alternative, to gain time, he came to a ro- 
solution to treat ill London, and to invest his ne- 
gotiator with powers which might overcome many 
of the difficulties that lay in the way. M. Mena* 
ger, deputy of the city of Rouen to the counsel 
of commerce, was chosen by Louis for this vciy* 
delicate and important mission. He proceeded to 
England, accompanied by the British envoy, with 
- 5 full 
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ftill powers to regutate the preliminaries of a 
treaty. As the cession of Newfoundland, and of 
Hudson s Bay, was calculated to destroy both the 
commerce and l he navy of France, he was not to 
Cede the latter on any conditions, but to give up 
the former of these possessions under certain re- 
strictions, provided it would tend to re-establish 
the peace. 

On bis arrival in London, the French plenipo- 
tentiary held a conference with the British minis- 
ters; and, after the usual discussions, succeeded 
in obtaining the signature of a few of the preli- 
minaries. lie was afterwards presented to the 
queen at Windsor, and met with a very flattering 
reception. There was, however, one difficulty to 
be overcome: Louis XIV. had not as yet acknow- 
ledged Anne in her quality of queen of Great 
Britain. This obstacle, however, which would 
have been of serious import at any other time, 
was considered as very trivial at a Conjuncture 
When a treaty was to be concluded so necessary to 
JF*rance, and so desirable to England. The queen 
requested Manager to be the bearer of her com- 
pliments to his sovereign, and to assure him that 
she would make every effort to accelerate the ne- 
gotiation. Under this favourable impression the 
French minister returned to France. About the 
same time marechalTallard was released, and ob- 
tained permission to return to his native country 
on his parole. It was considered that he had con- 
tributed essentially to the first overtures of peace; 

The British ambassador at the Hague received 
‘fibers to conhnunicate to the grand pensionary of 
Hollqfhd, the preliminaries signed between Great 
Britain and' France, and to fix the spot where the 

plenipo* 
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plenipotentiaries were to assemble. 3Jc was de- 
sired to state that his queen had not grauted anj 
condition which could be injurious to the states 
general. She trusted that what she had done 
would meet their approbation, which was of the 
utmost importance, as a refusal on their part 
would again plunge Europe in all the horrors of 
war. To this he was commanded to add that his 
sovereign was fully bent on concluding a peace. 

The preliminaries were likewise communicated 
to count Galas, the Imperial ambassador resident 
in London. He was so much enraged at their im- 
port, that, with a view to kindle up an insurrec- 
tion among the people, he caused them to be 
translated into English, and inserted in the public 
prints. By this scandalous conduct he had like 
to have o\crturned the glorious editicc of peace. 
It was resented with so much spirit, that he was 
not allowed ,to appear at court. The secrecy with 
which the negotiation had been managed alarmed 
the Dutch, who sent M. Buys to London, in qua- 
lity of envoy extraordinary, to prevail on queen 
Anne to depart from the resolution she had takem 
He had instructions either to annul the negotia- 
tion, or, at the least, to promote a continuance 
of the war, to the ruin of the new ministry. 

In reply to his intrigues and remonstrances, the 
queen declared that she should consider any delay 
on the part of the United Provinces, as a refusal 
of her propositions. Buys formed a concert with 
the whigs, to prevent, or, if that was not prac- 
ticable, to retard the treaty, and thus overturn 
the new tory administration. IJc ontered intern 
close alliance with Bothmer, the Hanoverian en- 
voy, and took a decided part in the intrigues, the 
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ftim of which was, in the first instance, to call 
the duke of Hanover to England, and afterwards 
to* invite thither prince Eugene. The invincible 
firmness of the queen, and the failure of the cabals 
formed against her ministers, at length alarmed 
the states of Holland, and forced them to consent 
that the congress should be opened at Utrecht on 
the 12th of January 1712. 

While the preparations were making for the 
opening of the congress, Louis XIV. considered 
that he had not to dread either the exorbitant de- 
mands of the einperor, or the vain pretensions of 
the states general. Ilis close connection with 
Great Britain, and the good understanding be- 
tween him and queen Anne, convinced him that, 
in the progress of time, the allies would be forced 
to subscribe to the conditions which the English 
ministry might deem equitable. The war had 
been particularly oppressive to England. Portu- 
gal, Holland, and the princes of Germany had not 
furnished their contingents, which were still in ar- 
rears. They could not but be sensible of their in- 
sufficiency to continue the war, without money, 
without troops, and more particularly without the 
genius of the great Marlborough. However, al- 
though the opening of the congress had been fixed 
for the 12th, it did not take place until the 29 th 
of January. 

The plenipotentiaries being assembled, the 
Dutch Conducted themselves as if they had been 
forced to take a part in a negotiation which was 
displeasing to them. War appeared to be the 
ruling passion of this nation, which had, on former 
occasions, preferred its commerce to its glory, and 
Its seamen to its soldiers. It became necessity 
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that the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain should 
assume an imperative tone in ihe conferences. 
Instructions were forwarded to them by the me- 
dium of Mr. Hurley, to declare, that the de- 
mands they had to make were of such import- 
ance to the welfare of all the belligerent powers* 
that it was expedient either to grant them, or to 
terminate the negociatiou. The object of one of 
these demands was a security to be given by the 
courts of Versailles $nd Madrid, that the two 
crowns should never be united. The English 
ministers were surprised when they found 
that the French ambassadors had not any 
power to discuss this article. Louis XIV. had 
written to the Secretary, St. Jean, to say that the 
renunciation which was required would strike 
at the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; but 
that he had consulted his grandson, Philip, on 
this very interesting object. The abbe Gauthier 
now informed the ministers assembled at the 
congress, tBat the reply of Philip had not been 
received, notwithstanding the alternative of con- 
tinuing the war under all the disadvantageous 
circumstances, or of renouncing the throne of 
France, had been submitted to his serious con- 
sideration. The ncgociations were suspended un- 
til the arrival of his answer, inasmuch as tho 
allies considered the renunciation to be a very 
essential point, to prevent the aggrandizement 
of the house of Bourbon. As Philip still thought 
proper to preserve an utter silence, Louis pro- 
posed that the regulation for the succession of 
Spain, approved and promulgated in the a^semJily 
of the Cortes or states of Castillo and Arragon,' 
should be received by the allies, as a sufficient 
security against the union of the two crowns. 

This 
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This proposition having been rejected, and the 
congress being on the eve of breaking up, Loais, 
to avoid a rupture, proposed, in a letter to the 
English ministers, another alternative, namely, 
that on a supposition the king of Spain should 
refuse to renounce to the rights of his birth, and 
to his pretensions to the crown of France, the 
most Christian king would concert, with the 
queen V>f England, the necessary means to bring 
Philip to such a decision as* would lead to the 
conclusion of a peace which was now so much 
advanced. 

Queen Anne, in reply, assured Louis XIV. 
that she should be delighted with a peace in the 
equity of which he should himself agree ; and be- 
ing tlesi ions to afford every satisfaction to the 
king of Spain which hor own interests would al- 
low, she left it to his choice, either to renounce 
his birthright, and to preserve the monarchy of 
Spain with his Indian possessions, or to»surrender 
them to secure his right to the crown of Franco, 
and to receive, in exchange for Spain and the 
Indies, the kingdom of Sicily, of which he held 
the immediate possession, and the kingdom of 
Naples, together with the duchies of Savoy, 
Alontferrat, and Mantua ; and that, in the case 
he should himself, or any one of his descendants, 
succeed to the crown of France, these states 
should be annexed to that kingdom, with the re- 
serve of Sicily, which should be ceded to the 
house of Austria. According to this project, the 
duke of Savoy was to make an advantageous 
exchange of his states for Spain and the Indies. 

The congress, the operations of which were 
suspended, waited the definitive resolution of the 
* - hin£ 
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king of Spain, who at length deemed it prudent 
to renouucc all his pretensions to the crown o f 
France, rather than abandon the throne * of 
Spain, on which he had been seated amid the 
greatest obstacles, from which he had been after* 
wards precipitated, and which Vendome had 
finally restored to him, iu 1710, by the victory 
of Villa Viciosa. When the French ministers 
made this communication to the congress', they 
were instructed by their sovereign to observe to 
the refractory Hollanders, whom no terms could 
satisfy, that he could not, any more than the 
English, allow himself to be amused by the pro* 
position of a suspension of arms. 

In the interim the season for opening the cam- 
paign was arrived. Villars commanded in Flan* 
iiers an army which Louis XIV. had been con- 
strained to put on as good a footing as the 
wretched condition of his kingdom would allow. 
An essential point on which lie reckoned was a , 
change of measures, and more particularly of 
the general. The duke of Marlborough, who 
had been so long the terror of the courts of 
Versailles and Madrid, was succeeded by the duke 
4>f Ormond. Before, however, the latter took the 
command of the English forces, the earl of Al- 
bemarle, the commander of the Batayian army,, 
had bombarded Arras, and having set fire to one 
of the suburbs, had retired. The duke of Or- 
mond joined prince Eugene at Tournay, but with 
express orders neither to risk a battle, nor to act 
offensively. Villars, who was apprised of these, 
orders, having, relaxed in his usual vigilance, af- 
forded an opportunity to prinpe Eugene to lay 
tiegp 1 q Que&aoy. The* trenches having been. 

opened, 
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opened, the siege was covered by the duke of 
Ormond ; but a suspension of arms, signed be* 
tween the queen of England and Louis XIV., im- 
posed on him the necessity of a new operation. 
He had to separate from the army of the allies, 
both the English troops and the foreign merce- 
naries in the pay of Great Britain. 

Prince Eugene continued the siege of Quesnoy 
with so much vigour, that it surrendered after a 
short siege of three weel^s. He afterwards de- 
tached general Grovesteins, who entered France 
at the head of fifteen hundred horse. Having pe- 
netrated into Champagne, he crossed the Meuse, 
the Mozellc, and the Sarre, retreating afterwards 
to Traesbach, with a very rich booty, and a 
great number of hostages. He had the audacity 
to levy heavy contributions under the very forti- 
fications of Metz. This bold enterprise was 
productive of the utmost consternation both at 
Paris and Versailles* It had no sooner reached 
the ears of Villars, than, by way ot retaliation, 
he detached a party which advanced to the other 
side of Bergen-op-zoom, and having penetrated 
into the island of Tholeu, laid it waste. As 
soon as the suspension of arms between England 
and France had been published, the city and forts 
of Dunkirk were delivered up to fresh English 
troops* The vessels and gallies belonging to 
Louis XIV. remained in the port ; the intendant 
and magistrates continued to exercise their func- 
tions ; but the garrison retreated to Bergue-St* 
Winox. 

Prince Eugene laid siege to Landreey, but wae 
forced, by the inferiority of the numbers of the 
Imperial troops, to abandon his enterprise, The 
▼oi» xxm. v carl 
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carl of Albemarle was encamped, with seventeen 
battalions, and fourteen squadrons, to cover the 
lines. He was separated by the Scheldt from 
the right wing of the army of prince Eugene, 
who had extended his lines from the Scheldt to 
the Scarpe, to secure his convoys of supplies 
Irom the attacks of the garrisons of Cambray and 
Valenciennes, and to cover his magazines at 
Marchiennefc. Villars conceived the plan* of 
seizing on these magazines, and of forcing the en- 
campment of Denain. He advanced as far as 
Chatillon, as if with a view to attack the allies 
before Landrecy ; and the more readily to im- 
pose on the enemy, threw bridges across the river. 
Prince Eugene, whom it was not easy to deceive, 
being persuaded that he was about to be attack- 
ed, had an inf rent- hment thrown up before his 
right wing, and having posted there general Fagcl, 
with forty battalions, retired with his right to- 
wards Landrecy. By this operation he found 
himself at the distance of three leagues from 
Denain. Villars, perceiving that his stratagem 
Jiad been successful, hastened to the execution of 
his project. In the evening he sent orders to 
.count Broglio to advance with forty squadrons 
along the hank of the Selle, and to guard all the 
posts of that small river with so much circum- 
spection as to prevent the allies from being in- 
formed of the march of the army. This attempt, 
which had been skilfully contrived, was con* 
ducted with prudence, and attended by all pos- 
sible success. 

Broglio attacked and forced the limes between 
Neufville and Denain, before prince Eugene had 
time to throw in any succours. After having* 

seized 
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seized on five hundred waggons laden with bread, 
placed in the rear of the lines, and captured the 
• guard, which consisted of five hundred cavalry 
and as many infantry, Villars led his infantry 
against the entrenchment of Denain, defended by 
seventeen battalions. The allies made the most 
courageous resistance ; but the marcchal attacked 
them with so much impetuosity, that after a se- 
vere conflict, the French became masters of the 
encampment, and refusing to give any quarter, 
made a most dreadful carnage. A portion of the 
enemy having made good their retreat into the 
village, were so vigorously assailed, that in their 
attempt to escape they were drowned in the 
Scheldt. Of the seventeen battalions only four 
hundred men escaped. Towards the close of the 
combat, prince Eugene came up with fresh 
troops, and presented himself in front of the 
bridge of Prouvi, defended by Albergoti. Not- 
withstanding he made a very impetuous attack, 
he was so warmly received, that he was forced to 
retire with the loss of four battalions. The loss 
of the French was very inconsiderable. The un- 
expected victory they had obtained inspired them 
with a new ardour, and at the same time con- 
vinced the allies how very insufficient their forces 
were, now that the English had withdrawn from 
them their protection. 

Marchienncs surrendered to the French, after 
having made a most vigorous resistance. Villars 
found in it a hundred pieces of artillery, three 
hundred waggons, and a prodigious quantity of 
.ammunition and provisions. So considerable a 
loss deranged the allies in the execution of their 
plans ; and the Dutch, who perceived that their 
Y 2 vanity 
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vanity was nolonger to be indulged, and that they 
had ceased to be, what they had pompously called 
themselves, the arbiters of Europe, began to look 
seriously forward towards a peace. Villars in- 
vested Douay, and the fort de Scarpe. The lat- 
ter was carried on the twelfth day after the 
trenches had been opened, and the garrison made 
prisoners of war. The sluices were now opened 
to inundate the plains, and the approaches made 
to the city. The garrison, consisting of upwards 
of three thousand men, surrendered at the ex- 
piration of thirteen days, on the same condition* 
Which the allies had granted to the garrison of 
Quesnoy. On the day of the surrender of Douay, 
the marquis of Saint Fremont invested the place 
above mentioned. On the following day Villars 
arrived, and covered the siege with his army, 
which the victory of Denain, notwithstanding the 
losses he had sustained, seemed to have fortified. 
He posted his troops so advantageously, that 
prince Eugene did not attempt to succour the 
place. The consequence was that the besieged 
'made a gallant but unsuccessful defence. They 
Surrendered on the 4th of October, to the amount 
of four thousand men ; and then it was that the 
marechal atchieved the most important, and, per- 
haps, the most brilliant of his conquests. Prince 
Eugene, when he raised the siege of Landrccy, 
had deposited in Quesnoy all his artillery, of 
which Villars took possession. It consisted of 
Sixteen pieces of ordnance of a large calibre, of 
k great number of others of a smaller calibre, of 
fourteen mortars, four or five hundred thousand 
bounds weight of gunpowder, grenades, military 
Implements, and provisions of every description* 

Notwith* 
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Notwithstanding the rigour of the season, Vi|- 
tars, whose ambition was not so much to conquer, 
as to die gloriously at the head of his troops, 
considered that the. reduction of Bouchain would 
be a glorious trophy to add to those of his suc- 
cessful campaign. The allies had considerably 
augmented the fortilications, and the garrison 
consisted of four battalions. Nothing could, 
however, resist the daring activity of Villars, 
who soon made himself master of that important 
place. The sole consolation which was afforded 
to the allies, was the capture of the fort of Ke- 
noque, in which there were only a hundred and 
fifty French. It was surprised by a detachment 
From Ostcnd. 

At the above epoch nothing remarkable oc- 
curred in Germany ; but in Italy the Imperialists 
met with some success. They forced the garrison 
of St. Philip to surrender at discretion, after a. 
strenuous resistance of nearly two igonths. The 
city of Porto-Ecole surrendered about the same 
time. In Spain, the archduke’s party kept on 
the defensive ; and Philip neglected the opportu- 
nity of taking advantage of his superiority. 

Louis XIV., who was fully bent on the con- 
clusion of the peace, resolved, by the most vi- 
gorous efforts in Flanders, to oblige the emperor 
ami the United Provinces to accede to the tran- 
quillity of Europe, by their acceptance of the 
propositions held out to them at the conferences 
at Utrecht. Now that he had concluded airar- 
misticc with Great Britain, he directed his at- 
tention to hjs marine, and planned an expedition 
against St. Jago. A squadron having been fitted 
out at Toulon, proceeded to its destination, and 
T 3 landed 
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landed si detachment of a thousand men in front 
of the city of Jago, the governor of which was 
So terrified, that he surrendered the place, al- 
though very difficult of access, and notwith- 
standing there were from ten to twelve thousand 
then on the island capable of carrying arms. As 
he afterwards fled into the interior, accompanied 
by the principal inhabitants, to avoid the payment 
of a ransom of sixty thousand dollars for the 
city and forts, the lattfcr were blown up by the 
commander of the expedition, and the greater 
part of the city burned. The Dutch colonies of 
Surinam and Bcrbice were afterwards success- 
fully besieged, and made to pay very heavy con- 
tributions. 

The differences which had arisen between Eng- 
land and France, relatively to commerce, and to 
the limits to be assigned to each of the powers in 
America, having been amicably settled, the two 
Courts were icady to sign the definitive treaty. A 
communication to this effect was made to the 
ministers of the allies. The Imperial plenipo- 
tentiary endeavoured, but ineffectually, to throw 
obstacles ih the way. Louis consented to allow 
time to the emperor to examine the propositions 
made by France ; but spurned at every idea of a 
suspension of arms. 

The states general perceiving from the events 
dt the last campaign that a continuance of the 
toar would afford them but a feeble chance of 
success, addressed themselves to the ministers of 
Great Britain, to engage those of France to re- 
sume the conferences which had bfccn so long 
Interrupted. They were again taken up, ana 
France demanded Lille as an equivalent for the 

demolition 
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demolition of Dunkirk. Conde, Maubeuge, and 
Tournay, were excepted from the barrier which 
Holland required. The interests of the duke of 
fcavaria, the faithful ally of France, were not 
forgotten. The article which referred to the resti- 
tution of Tournay, gave rise to so many diffi- 
culties, as well on the part of the British as of 
the Dutch plenipotentiaries, that Louis was at 
lerifeth forced to yield. 

On the 20th of January, 1713, the ambas- 
sadors concluded the treaty which fixed the bar- 
rier for the states general, and the one by which 
the French monarch acknowledged the succession 
of the crown of England in the protestant line* 
A short time after, a convention was signed for 
the neutrality of Italy, and for the evacuation 
both of Catalonia and of the islands of Minorca 
and Ivica. It now appeared that there were no 
further obstacles to subdue; but the emperor, and 
several of the princes of the empire) persisted in 
their refusal to accede to the proposed plan of 
a general peace. With respect to the treaties 
with Spain, and the other courts by which this 
plan was accepted, as the discussion with Ger- 
many might be protracted to a great length, it 
was resolved to conclude a peace between Eng- 
land, France, the United Provinces, Savoy, and 
the other allies. The treaties with the ambas- 
sadors of Great Britain, Savoy, Portugal, and 
the states general, were signed on the 11th of 
April, 1713. The treaty of con\iuerce between 
England and France had been ratified two days 
before by {jpieen Anne and her parliament. 

By the treaty with Great Britain, besides the 
.recognition of the protestant succession, Louis 

consented 
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consented to the demolition of the forts and bar* 
brturof Dunkirk, and ceded in North America 
Hudson's bay and the Acadian peninsula. Spain 
ceiled to Great Britain Gibraltar and tho island 
of Minorca, granting besides very advantageous 
conditions of commerce. Among the articles 
which were the most honourable to queen Anne, 
was the one by which Louis consented to liberate 
such of his subjects as had been imprisoned on 
account of their religious opinions. 

By the treaty with Portugal, the navigation of 
the rherof the Amazons was, as well as the terri- 
tory situated on its banks, to belong, in full sove- 
reiirnry to his Portuguese majesty. The city of 
Guelder* was abandoned to the king of Prussia* 
together with a part of the upper district of Spa- 
nish Gueldcrland, the territory of Kessel, and the 
bailiwick of Kreckenbeck. In return, the king of 
Prussia renounced in perpetuity to all his claims 
b> the principality of Orange and its dependencies. 
The cession of the kingdom of Sicily was confirm- 
ed to the duke of Savoy, with the title of king. 

Spain and the empirfe having refused to con- 
clude the peace which ‘was so ardently desired, 
niarechal Vfllars was again opposed to prince 
Eugene. The latter had his encampment near 
Pbilipsbotirg on the right bank of the Rhine; but 
Villars, by a forced and secret march, proceeded 
along the left bank of that river, extending his 
troops along the road leading from Phiiipsburgh to 
Spire, so as to deprive Landau, tKe object of his 
meditated attack, of every prospect of succour. 

The above city \ve& invested on the 12th of 
June, and the trenches opened twelve days after, 
under the command of tho marechal de Bezons. 

' ’ 4 ■ * Yillarv 
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courtezan who fraudcntly obtained possession of 
the papers of the prince of Cellamare, the Spa- 
nish ambassador at the court of France. The 
latter was, as well as his secretary, apprehended 
on tneiollowing day ; and the duke de Richelieu, 
and several others of the French nobility, thrown 
into prison on suspicion of being accomplices in 
the P1& 

The c tet^p tion of the Spanish ambassador was 
an opjtra^M^dn^h called aloud for vengeance. 
From tliaHlWmfent a war was resolved on between 
the court of Madrid, which demanded a repara- 
tion, and the court of Versailles, which refused 
an atonement for the insult. The marechal de 


Berwick, who had, by his victories, supported the 
tottering throne of the king of Spain, com- 
manded the French army, and had under him 
the young duke de Liria, whose father was a ge- 
neral officer in the Spanish army. The French 
found little difficult^ in making themselves mas- 
ters of Fontarabia and St. Sebastian. By sea, 
the vast projects of cardinal Alberoni failed of 
success. The tiect destined for the conquest of 
Sicily was defeated by the English admiral Buig; 
and another Spanish fleet, having on board the 
pretender, failed in its attempt to make good a 
landing in Scotland. The insurrection excited in 


Britany was soon quelled, in consequence of the 
dispersion, in a violent storm, of the Spanish 
ships destined to throw in a supply of appari- 
tion, troops, and money. These misc tllm^ in- 
duced Philip of Spain to consent to ;% on 
the conditions proposed by the court ; 
and to these conditions was added of 

cardinal Alberoni from the miristQi^^^^p' 
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The carl of Stair, ambassador from the court 
of Gieat Britain to that of France, having made 
an open complaint of the infraction of the treaty 
of Utrecht, by the protection which France af-' 
forded to the pretender, the regent forced* the 
latter to quit France, notwithstanding he had 
given him his promise, to afford him every relief 
his circumstances might require. 

The bank established by the projector Law, In 
his own name, in 1 7lfi, and which had been 
declared a foyal bank in 1718, rafc produced 
throughout the kingdom an epidemical delirium, 
which led it on gaily towards its ruin, and which 
is unexampled in the history of other nations* 
This bank, to multiply its funds, and bring them 
on a level with the debts it would have to pay, 
found it expedient to bring into the market a 
great number of shares, or contracts, which ena- 
bled the purchasers to participate in the profits 
it should make with its own funds, as well as in 
those w hich would result from the ‘sale of the 
Shares. The subscribers were at liberty to with- 
draw their funds from the bank, by the delivery 
of their stock ; but the essential point was to 
inspire a greater confidence in the state, paper 
than in money. This was so successfully accom- 
plished, that the lluc Quincampoi\i, in which the 
bank was situated, was thronged from morning to 
night with the multitudes who came to exchange 
their specie for the billets, and who considered 
if as a favour to be allowed to disencumber their 
pockets. To form an idea of the rapidity with 
which fortunes were made, it will suffice* to 
Fite the following instance. Forty thousand livres, 
which had been converted into a hundred thousand 
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in state billets, and afterwards laid out in shares, 
produced in October 17 19, the immense sum of 
sfx hundred and thirty thousand livres. The no- 
bility sold their estates, and the ladies their 
trinkets, to purchase shares in the bank. All the 
world seemed to be enriched, and in reality there 
wore some obscure individuals who amassed pro- 
perty. A story is related of a hunchback, who 
gained, in a few days, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand livres, by bending fdhvard, and lending his 
protuberance, which served as a desk, to those 
who had to sign the inestimable contracts. 

If the meanest of the subscribers was in the 
possession of an immense nominal wealth, with 
which real intrinsic property might be, however, 
purchased, it may readily be conceived that Law, 
who had conceived the project, would not be un- 
mindful of himself, lie purchased a county in 
Normandy, and treated with the duke of Sully 
for the marquisate of ltosni. By *this example 
the dupes were multiplied ; every one hastening 
to convert his specie into paper, and to heap up 
an imaginary wealth. 

The fervor at length ceased. The old finan- 
ciers exhausted the bank, by drawing on it for 
immense sums ; and when those whom the regent 
styled obstinate , that is, those who could not be 
prevailed on to prefer paper to money, were de- 
sirous to realize their property, and could not be 
satisfied, the eyes of the public were opened ; 
complaints were uttered on every side ; and the 
public credit tell in an instant. To revive it 
the regent ‘published a despotic edict, which in 
reality gave it its death blow. It was enacted 
that no quo should possess a greater sum than five 
z 5 
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hundred livres in specie. The inquisitorial re- 
searches which ensued did not prevent the state 
billets from becoming useless to their credulous 
possessors. Individuals v\ho were in the nominal 
possession of two or three thousand pounds 
sterling a year, weie under the necessity of dis- 
charging their domestics, and of selling their 
plate and furniture, to procure an existence. 
Others were seen, with their contracts in the 
band, demanding charity in the stierts. The 
prices of all the necessary avticles of life were at 
the same time prodigiously augmented. 

As the edict above referred to merely regarded 
specie, those who were in possession of silver coin 
to any amount, to avoid its seizure, converted it 
into plate, and congratulated themseUes on the 
address with which they had steered clear of a 
tyrannical law. By an examination of the books 
of the silversmiths of Paris, it appeared that in 
less than threat months they had made a bundled 
and twenty' thousand dozens of silver plates, be- 
sides dishes, &c. the value of yvhich amounted 
to more than seven millions sterling. To coun- 
teract this expedient, Law, wholuul now become 
comptroller general of the finances, obtained 
another edict by which the quantity of plate was', 
reduced to what was indispensably necessary for 
the use of the table, in families even of the 
highest condition. Those who should possess 
more than that quantity were subjected to very 
heavy penalties ; and the goldsmiths were prohi- 
bited from fabricating any article of gold which 
should weigh more than an ounce. 

The most teriible disaster was not yet arrived. 
At length, on the 21st of May, 1720, all the 

specie 
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specie which Law’s system seemed tohavc melted 
in a crucible, had been withdrawn from the 
royal treasury, and the bankrupted nation had 
no other dependence than on the ’paper of the 
bank. It was then that the tcriiblo edict ap- 
peared which reduced to the one half the bills 
that were to be liquidated m specie. The 
hundredth part of this specie, however, which it' 
would have required to reimburse the iniinite 
multitude of state crcditoA, was not to be found. 
Finally, those who had heretofore believed that, 
in holding these billets, they were possessed of 
somethin?, at length found themsehes to be beg- 
gars. Among these unfortunate tamihes, many 
tyho had contributed largely to the support of 
the poor, were themselves reduced to the alms- 
house of their parish. Rage succeeded to con- 
sternation. Seditious papers were posted at r tie 
corners of the streets, aud bills distributed in 
the houses.. One of the latter was Voncei\ed in 
the following terms : “Sir or madam, you are 
“ hereby informed that on Saturday or Sunday 
“ next, unless there should be a change in ihe* 
“ state of affairs, there will be a Saint lSurtholu * 

“ mac (a massacre). Do not lea\e your house, 
Ct neither yourself nor your servants. May God 
“ preserve you from fire. Give timely notice to 
“ your neigh bourk. May 2.3th, 1720.” 

Law escaped the vengeance of the populace, . 
by the protection the regent afforded him. The 
public were in some measure appeased when they 
saw him expose to public sale his furniture and 
estates, no le§s than fourteen of which bestowed 
titles oft the possessor. Being constrained to 
leave France, he retired to Amsterdam, and 
4 .from 
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from thence to Venice, where he died in poverty 
and obscurity. The mischiefs he occasioned were 
not confined to France. In England, the South 
Sea bubble, as it was termed, lasted for a year, 
sind did incredible mischief. In Holland the de- 
ception was more speedily detected. 

Louis XV. was crowned at Reims in the month 
of October 1722, and on the following year en- 
tered on his majority. The duke d’Orleans,' who 
still retained all the aufhority of regent, without 
the title, introduced to him, as his prime mi- 
nister, the cardinal Dubois. After the death of 
that minister, who enjoyed his post a few months 
only, the duke of Orleans took on himself the 
management of public affairs, by a constant ap- 
plication to which his health soon became im- 
paired. lie died in the month of December 
3724, and was succeeded in his ministry by the 
cruel duke of Bourbon, the author of the second 
mocation of* the edict of Nantz, which was the 
earliest act of his authority. What had already 
occurred in the reign of Louis XIV., again hap- 
pened ; a multitude of subjects necessary to the 
commcice and population of France, were obliged 
to seek a shelter in other states, to which they 
transferred their talents and their industry. In 
the month of October 1725, Sweden published 
a manifesto, inviting the French protestants to 
settle in that country, and holding out to them 
the highest encouragements. 

The next measure of the duke of Bourbon 
was to send back the infanta of Spain, who had 
coine to France to espouse the young monarch. 
Philip of Spain was so much irritated by this af- 
front, that lie recalled the ambassadors he bad 

at 
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at Cambray, where the congress was dissolved. 
IJe entered into an alliance with the emperor 
and the princes of the empire ; and, in return, 
France formed an alliance with England and 
Prussia. 

Having failed in his project of marrying the 
king to his sister, the princess of Vcrmondois, the 
duke of Bourbon came to a decision in favour of 
Mary, t the daughter of Stanislaus Lcczinski, the 
dethroned king of Poland* She bore to Louis 
three princesses in succession, in consequence of 
which public prayers were offered up in Paris and 
throughout France for the birth of a dauphin. 

Flcury, the king’s preceptor, gave so much 
umbrage, by his presence in the cabinet, to the 
duke of Bourbon, that his disgrace was resolved 
on by that haughty minister, who took occasion 
one day to shut the door against him, as he en- 
tered the apartment of the privy council. Fleury 
being uncertain whether this affront l^id not been 
authorized by the king, retired to his country 
seat, llis retreat was, however, but a momen- 
tary triumph to the partisans of the duke, who 
was ordered by the king to write to Fleury, to so- 
licit his return. This humiliation was the sure 
presage of the fall of the minister, and accord- 
ingly, shortly after Flcury had returned to court, 
the duke of Charost repaired to the apartment 
ot the duke of Bourbon, with a kttre de cuvliet , 
signed by the king, conceived in the following 
terms: I order you, • on penalty of being pin 

“ nished for your disobedience, to repair to Chain 
“ tiHy, and tp remain there until further orders." 
llis rival thus became prime minister, and 
shortly after received from the pope a cardinal's 
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hat, as the reward of his obsequious deportment 
towards the see of Home. 

The disgrace of the duke of Bourbon was fol- 
lowed by the abolition of a heavy impost lie had 
levied on the subject. The new minister allowed 
France to repair her losses tranquilly, without 
any innovation in her commerce, which began to 
pour in new wealth. Those who profited by his 
skilful administration were the more arduous in 
their mercantile pursuits, as they were not in 
danger of seeing the honest fruit of their industry 
•nee more converted into paper. By degrees, the 
internal affairs of the nation recovered from the 
violent shock they had received. With respect to 
political affairs, cardinal dc Floury had the ad- 
dress to conciliate the differences which had arisen 
between the courts of London and Madrid, as 
well as between the former of these courts and 
the emperor. The Imperial ambassador in Lon- 
don had daj-cd to tax the king's speech with ca- 
lumny and falsehood, when it asserted to the two 
houses of parliament, that there was a secret 
connivance between the emperor and the king 
of Spain, to fix the pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain. 

The next effort of the cardinal minister was to 
dissolve the alliance between Spain and the em- 
peror, and to prevail on the former of these 
powers to contract an alliance of still greater im- 
portance with Great Britain and France. By hit 
address, the three courts entered into the treaty 
which was concluded at Seville, and in which the 
states of Holland afterwards joined. 

The birth of a dauphin in 1731 was produc- 
tive of, rejoicings, not only in France, but in most 

#f 
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of the countries of Europe. The states general 
presented a gold medal, of the value of fifty 
ducats, to the messenger dispatched to the Hague 
by their ambassador in Paris on this joyful occa- 
sion. Another medal ws& struck in Paris, 011 
* which were represented the king and queen, with 
the tigurc of the earth on the reverse, seated on a 
globe, and holding the dauphin in her arms. Over 
this figure^ was the legend : iota orbis, the wishes 
of the universe. • 

Europe continued in the tranquil enjoyment of 
peace until the year 17.13, when the death of 
the king of Poland, Frederic Augustus, elector 
of Saxony, gave rise to new commotions, by re- 
viving the hopes of Stanislaus, the father- in -law of 
Louis XV. This dethroned monarch declared 
that he would not sutler any power to oppose the 
freedom of the election of a new king of Poland, 
On the other hand, the emperor Charles VI. was 
resolved to employ his own arms, and those of 
Russia, to have the election carried in favour of 
his son-in-law, the son of the deceased king of 
Poland. Cardinal de Floury, hesitating between 
his desire to preserve the peace, and his wish to 
shun, by a declaration of war, the reproach which 
Louis XV. would have, merited by his neglect to 
restore to his iathcr-m-law a throne which he 
had already possessed, betrayed an indecision 
which was fatal to the latter. To keep up ap- 
pearances, however, he succeeded in obtaining 
a declaration at the diet held at Warsaw, tha$ 
such of the Poloncsc nobility alope as were 
born nf catholic parents could pretend to the. 
crown; and that the primate ulpnc, whom he 
had brought over to ids interests, could proclaim 
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the king when the election was over. It was 
fixed for the 2.5th of August, to afford time to 
Stanislaus to repair to Warsaw. Having traversed 
Germany in disguise, Jc proceeded thither, and 
remained for some days concealed in the house of 
the French Ambassador. As soon as he made - 
himself known, lie was received by the public 
with the most unequivocal demonstrations of joy. 
When he was about to be proclaimed in the most 
solemn and legal raailhcr, he was opposed by the 
partisans of the elector of Saxony, to whose aid 
the emperor had come forward. On the entry 
of the Russian troops into Warsaw, Stanislaus 
retired to Dantzic. He was afterwards exposed 
to great and unmerited persecutions, without be- 
ing able to recover the crown to which he had so 
legitimate a title. During the struggle Dantzic 
was taken possession of by the Russians. 

On the following year Louis XV. manifested his 
determinatibn to put himself at the head of an 
army against the Imperialists and Russians; but 
having formed an alliance with Spain and Sar- 
dinia, and his minister having had the address to 
engage Great Britain and Holland to observe a 
strict neutrality, he resolved to employ his ge- 
nerals in inflicting a punishment on Germany 
alone, as the Russians were at too great a dis- 
tance from him to be made to- feel the weight of 
his powerful arm. In consequence of this reso- 
lution a French army advanced towards the 
Rhine, and took possession of Tracrbach. The 
duke of Berwick laid siege to Philipsbourg with 
sixty thousand men, and was killed by a cannon 
shot in visiting the trenches. After his death the 
marquis jof A'sfeld took the command of the 

army, - 
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•fcrmy, and obtained possession of the above city 
on the 12th of June, while prince Eugene, who 
'commanded the Imperialists, was so badly sup- 
ported by the court of Vienna, that he was forced 
to remain inactive in his fortified camp at Iloil- 
bron. During the time tint this Ficnch army 
pursued iis operations on the Rhine with vigour, 
marechal Viliam, who had been declared ge- 
neralissimo of the French, Spanish, and Picd- 
montese forces in Italy, terminated his brilliant 
career at the age of eighty- two years, after hav- 
ing seized on Alihan. When he was in his last 
agonies, his comcssor observed to him, in the way 
of consolation, that God. had bestowed on him 
a greater favour than on marcrltal Berwick, who 
had been sh.in by a cannon ball. “ What V* re- 
p'iod he, did he perish in that manner ? I al- 
ways said that lie was more fortunate than iny- 
s*!f” . . . ’ 

Uis successor, snarechul do Cuignif gained two 
battles, at tile same time that the duke of Monte* 
mar, tiie commander of the Spanish army, ob- 
tained a victory in the kingdom of Naples; in 
the vicinity of Hitonto. The Imperialists, how- 
ever, under the command of the prince of \\ ur- 
icuiberg, surprised the camp of marechal Broglio 
near Guastalla, and carried off a small detach- 
ment. The marechal himself narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. In the combat of .Guastalla, 
which followed, he obtained a complete victory. 
Id short, the successes of the French were such, 
that the emperor sacrificed to his anxiety to 
give ‘a king to Poland, nearly the whole of his 
Italian possessions, lie was glad to accept a 
peace on the best conditions he could obtain, and* 
yoL. xxcu. a a to 
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to assign to Francis, duke of Lorraine, the inhe- 
ritance of the throne of Tuscany, which had be- 
fore been granted to don Carlos. The duchy of 
Lorraine was bestowed on the unfortunate Sta- 
nislaus of Poland, on condition that, at his 
death, it should be revcrtiblc to France. The 
latter power acceded to the famous act of suc- 
cession, called the pragmatic sanction, which had 
already been guaranteed bv England, Holland, 
Russia, Denmark, aiuFthc states of the empire. 

At a moment when France was indebted to 
Great Britain for the neutrality which had been 
observed in her contest with the house of Austria, 
an extraordinary edict appeared, enjoining all the 
English who were' without employment instantly 
to quit France, on pain of being sent to the 
gallics. This edict was so rigorously executed, 
that in the space of a tew days the prisons of 
Paris were filled with the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain. The *arl of Waldegrave, the British am- 
bassador in Paris, succeeded* in modifying this 
ordinance, which was restricted to vagabonds 
without any culling or profession. 

From the commencement of the year 1 729» 
two rival nations, the Genoese and Corsicans, 
bad waged against each other a desperate warfare. 
In 1737» the Genoese solicited the good offices 
of France, to enable them to establish tlu*ir au- 
thority over their adversaries. The Corsicans, on 
their side, drew up a memorial, which was pre- 
sented to Louis XV. by Hyacinth Paoli, but 
w hich had not the effect they intended, as, among 
other harsh conditions, the mediation of ’ the 
French monarch required them to laydown their 
arias. They resolved rather to perish than to 
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comply with this condition; and were headed by 
baron de Nenhof, who hud contrived to have 
'•himself proclaimed king of Corsica, with the title 
of Theodore I. The marquis de Maillebois, at the 
head of sixteen battalions, of three hundred hus- 
sars, and of the troops of the republic of Genoa, 
obtained possession of the whole of Corsica in 
less than a month. It remained under the domi- 
nation of the Genoese, until the war of 1740, 
which ravaged the greater part of Europe. In 
the prosecution of that war the Austrians sub- 
jugated Genoa, and delivered the Corsicans from 
the thraldom in which they had been held. 

On the death of the emperor Charles VI., in 
174-0, his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, claim- 
ed the right of succession, which the pragmatic 
sanction secured to her, and which was gua- 
ranteed by almost all the powers of Europe. On 
the other hand, Charles Albertus, elector of 
Bavaria, demanded the succession in virtue of 
the testament of the emperor Ferdinand I., bro- 
ther to Charles V. — Augustus] III. king of Po- 
land, and elector of Saxony, brought forward 
still more recent claims, those of his queen, the 
eldest daughter of the emperor Joseph, the elder 
brother of Charles Vl. The king of Spain ex- 
tended his pretensions to all the states of the 
house of Austria; and Louis XV. might with 
still greater propriety have pretended to the suc- 
cession, seeing that he was descended in a right 
line from the eldest male branch of the house of 
Austria, by the queens of LouU XIII. and 
Louis XIV, lie chose, however, to be an ar- 
biter and protector, rather than a competitor. 

Frederic, king of Prussia, proposed to Maria 
a a 2 Theresa 
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Theresa that she should cede to him Lower Si- 
lesia, on which condition he would guarantee the 
rest of her dominions, and bestow the Imperial 
crown on her husband. She rejected this offer ; 
and Frederic marched into Silesia, of which 
province he soon took possession. On the follow- 
ing year he gained the famous battle of Molvitz, 
against the Austrian general Ncupcrg, who com- 
manded an army of eighty thousand Imperialists. 

While Franco, Spai«, Bavaria, and Saxon}, 
combined their interests, and prepared their 
forces for the choice of an emperor, Maria 
Theresa set about taking possession of the domi- 
nions of her father, and received the homages of 
the states of Austria at Vienna. The provinces 
of Italy and Bohemia sent their deputies to take? 
the oaths of allegiance ; and the Hungarians fol- 
lowed their example. The first act of her ad- 
ministration was to declare her husband, the 
grand duke cf Tuscany, coadjutor in the govern- 
ment of the empire. 

‘The count of Bellisle was appointed by 
Louis XV. ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at the diet of Frankfort, assembled for 
the election of an emperor, lie was afterwards 
entrusted with the. command of an ajrmy, and 
was created marcchal of France. As the court 
of Versailles did not hesitate to violate the prag- 
matic sanction, the marcchal conciliated the good 
graces of the king of Prussia, engaged the elector, of 
Saxony to take the field, before any treaty had 
yet been signed, and, after having subsidized 
the elector of Bavaria, returned to '• Frankfort, 
where lie was so successful in his negotiation*; 
that on the 4th of January, 174*2, Charles Al- 
berta* 
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bcrtus ascended the Imperial throne, with the 
title of Charles VII. 

"v The war was continued, but its object was 
changed. Maria Theresa, (jueen of Hungary, 
who would before have willingly surrendered a 
part of her vast domains, to possess the rest with 
security, not only presen ed them, hut pretended 
that she lmd a right to indemnities. Trance, 
which *iiad been in the first instance a simple 
auxiliary, was now beamy* one. of the principal 
parties. A war of policy, suddenly changed by 
unforeseen circumstances, became a war of the 
passions, which rendered it still more dreadful 
than before. Germany was ravaged b\ live prin- 
cipal armies, two of which, composed of French, 
were commanded by generals of that nation ; a 
third, of Austiinns led by prince Charles; a 
fourth, of English and Hanoverians ; and the 
fifth, of Hollanders, who had at length declared 
in favour of Maria 'Theresa. In the interim a 
Spanish army had been sent into Italy, to take 
possession of the Milanese, which the queen of 
Hungary refused to abandon. The grand duke, 
her husband, was, by the capriciouMiess of cir* 
cumstances, forced to allow the Spaniards a pas- 
sage through his dominions, and to declare his. 
neutrality. The. duke of Modena, the doge of 
Genoa, and the king of Naples, also declared 
themselves neutral. 

As soon as it was decided at the court of France- 
that Spain should be supported in her impolcnt 
efforts against England, the marquis d'Antin sail- 
ed from Brest with a fleet of tweutj-twp ships of 
tins line. After a tedious cruise of eight months^ 
he returned to Brest without having atebieved the 
a a 3 smallest 
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v.TRiile.-*t enterprise. A fleet of sixteen Spanish 
ships of the line was blocked in the harbour of 
Touinu, by a small English squadron. Having 
boon joined by a French fleet of fourteen ships of 
the line, they at length put to sea. The combined 
floors were a ♦tucked by the English admiral Mat- 
thews; but the engagement which ensued was 
nut decisive. 

A part of the army of the marechal dc- Bel- 
Irish*, who had returned to Versailles, was inter- 
polated with that of the marechal de Broglio, and 
the other parr with that of the lnareclml de 
XoailioN, who, having crossed the Rhine, marched 
towards the Maine, to observe the army of Eng- 
lish, Hessians, and Hanoverians, commanded by 
the earl of Stair, and likewise to cover Lorraine 
and Bavaria, according to the part which that 
army should take. The marechal found it en- 
camped on the right hank ot the river, in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions and forage. 
The battle of Peftingen which ensued, and in 
which Cicorgc II. of Knjaiid commanded in per- 
son, was fought on the Itiili of June, 1*74:3. After 
a severe contest, in which the king of England 
displayed the most undaunted courage, the mare- 
chal de Noailles ordered a retreat. ' 

The death, of cardinal de Floury happened in 
the above year, Louis, who had now taken on 
himself the management of public affairs,' de- 
clared war against England and Hungary. The 
counter declaration was published in London on 
the 31st of March, J/44.* Besides the violation 
of the guarantee of. the praemntic sanction' in 
i73& f it Was* ^Hedged 1 'that France -had secretly 

abettul 
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abetted Spain in her aggressions, and had besides 
1 fortified Dunkirk in violation of the treaty sub- 
sisting between the two nations. 

At the commencement of May 174-1*. Loins 
pul himself at the head of his army in Elandm*, 
*nwl took possession of Court ray, Alenin, and 
Ypres. The marcchal de Bou filer* made hiniM U 
master of. Kcnnquc; and Eu rue* surrendered to 
the prince of Clermont, after a siege of ii\e day*. 
Louis XV. now made his triumphant entry into 
Dunkirk. The combined army ol I'rvnch and 
Bavarians was not equally successful on the llhine, 
the Austrian^ having penetrated into Alsier and 
Lorraine. The marcchal du Noaiilcs ^as de- 
tached thither with powerful reinforcements; but 
was not able to cope with prince Charles, by 
whom the army of the Imperialists, and their al- 
lies, the English and Dutch, was commanded. 

The Ei-each monarch fell sick at Metz, and. 
was scarcely .recovered wjion he laid siege to 
Fribourg, which surrendered in the month of No- 
vember. On his return to Paris (m confided the 
administration of foreign affairs to the marquis. 
d’Argenson, whose first negotiation was a mar-* 
ruige he concluded between the dauphin of 
France, and Maria Theresa, infanta of Spain, s 
The death of the emperor Charles VI I. at thtf 
commencement of 1745, gave a new turn to the 
politics of all the cabinets of Europe. It -war 
natural to apprehend that, as the object of tbo 
\var no longer existed, a general peace would 
have ensued; and that the queen, of Hungary, 
wpulcl have rejoiced at the opportunity of placing, 
her husband on the Imperial throne. The com* 
trary was, however, pro veil by the event. 


Louis 
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Louis XV., accompanied by the dauphin, again 
set out for Flanders, where he found marechal 
Saxe at the head of a powerful army, to whichr 
were opposed the English and Hanoverians, under 
the command of the young duke of Cumberland, 
the son of George 11., and the Dutch, com- v 
manded by the prince of Waldeck. Owing to 
the misconduct of the troops of the latter nation- 
the battle of Fontenoy, which was fought on the 
3 1th of May, 1 74 o, was gained by the french. 
If the Dutch had supported the English, in the 
onset of the battle, and if they had passed the 
redoubts situated between Fontenoy and Antoni,, 
the French would have been cut off from every 
resource, perhaps even from the possibility of a 
retreat. 

Ten days after the above victory, Tournny sur- 
rendered to the French arms. Louis XV. and 
the dauphin, now advanced, at the head of a vic- 
torious army, towards Ghent, which they reached 
in the night time. In an instant the walls were 
scaled, ami the ramparts lined with French sol- 
diers, who entered the city, and opened (he gates 
to the rest of the army. The magistrates ol 
Bruges delivered up their key 9 to the victorious 
Louis, on the same day, July 22, on which 
Oudcnardc surrendered to count Lowcndall. 
The duke d'H&vcourt took Dcnderniondc in 
two days ; and Ath did not hold out longer 
against the marquis of Clermont- Gallerandc. 
Nieuport shared the same fute ; ami the victo- 
rious banners of Louis floated under the walls of 
Ostend. That city, after a very gallant resist- 
ance, surrendered on the tenth day after the 
trenches had been opened. Having terminated 

• Ju* 
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his prosperous campaign, and provided for the se- 
curity of his conquests, Louis XV. returned to 
Paris. His victories were celebrated by pub- 
lic rejoicings, and by an absurd opera, styled 
The Temple of Glory, hastily written by Voltaire, 
4 *t the request of Louis's mistress, the marchioness 
of Pompadour. 

Tbe^xst revolution which resulted from the 
negotiations carried on by the mediating powers 
of Europe, was the elevation of the grand duke 
of Tuscany to the Imperial throne. Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary, came to Frankfort 
to enjoy the triumph and coronation of her 
husband. By this event, France miscarried in 
the great object of the war, that of depriving 
the house of Austria of the Imperial throne. 

On the 15th of September of the above year, 
1745, Frederic the Great of Prussia defeated the 
Austrians and Saxons before Dresden, and bn 
the ISth entered that city. On the 2£tli of the 
sajme month he signed the peace with Austria and 
Saxony. 

In opening the ensuing campaign, France 
changed her object for the third time, in the 
prosecution of the war. What she now pro- 
posed was to oblige the new empress to cede the 
states she was desirous to preserve in Italy, and 
to oblige the Dutch to observe a strict neu- 
trality. Miivechal Saxe was in Flanders, where 
lie appeared to-be altogether occupied by tl?c 
pastimes of the winter, and the carnival. One 
* evening, however, after having given an early 
ball to'the ladies of Lille, he suddenly invested; 
Brussels, which capitulated a fortnight after, with' 
a garrison of nine thousand men, who, as well 
as the c ^neral officers, were made prisoners of 
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war. Louis XV. followed in person, with 
powerful army, and found but little difficulty in . 
obtaining possession of Antwerp, which the Dutch 
considered as one of the bulwarks of their 
country. 

On the departure of the French monarch fqr 
Versailles, the command in chief devolved on 
xnarechul Saxe, to whom was opposed prince 
Charles, at the head of the allied troops. The lat- 
ter could not prevent the fall of Mods, St. Guii- 
lian, and Charleroi, which passed under the domi- 
nation of France. In the month of October, nrarc- 
clial Saxe proposed to his adversary to take up win- 
ter quarters, as the troops on both sides had been 
harassed since the commencement of the year. 
To this proposition prince Charles repin'd, that 
he had neither orders nor counsel to receive from 
marcchal Saxe. “ Well," said the marcchal, 

“ since that is the case, I w ill find a way to make 

him yield.*' He accordingly ordered the pre- 
parations to be made for 'attacking the enemy 
on the following day. In the evening, how- 
ever, a play was performed in the camp. When 
the curtain dropped, madame Favart, Saxe's 
mistress, came forward, and addressed the au- 
dience in the following terms : Gentlemen r to- 
morrow there will not be any performance , on ac- 
count of the battle ; but the day after wc shall 
have the honour to give you , &c. ■ 

Marcchal Saxe was not worse than his word, 
since the battle of Raucoux terminated in the 
defeat of the allies. They lost twelve thousand < 
men in killed, and three thousand prisoners* On 
their side the French had a thousand killed. The 
night alone prevented the entire destruction of! 
the allied army. The campaign terminated by Umm 

captujf; 
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rapture of the city of Namur by the prince of 
Clermont. 

hi Italy, however, the French lost more than 
they gained in Flanders. The empress queen 
having, by her treaty with the king of Prussia, 
delivered herself from a dangerous enemy, had 
sent, during the winter, strong reinforcements of 
troops tOj defend the Milanese. Don Philip, the 
infant of. Spain, was in possession of the city of 
Milan, but not of the citadels The fatal battle of 
Piacenza obliged the French and Spanish troops 
to retreat from that part of Italy in the utmost 
disorder. The state of their affairs was rendered 
still more critical by the death of the king of 
Spain. His successor, Ferdinand VI. t did not 
lecl disposed to do for a brother by a second 
marriage, what Philip had done for a son, and 
therefore recalled all his troops from Italy, 
Don Philip was thus utterly incapacitated from 
obtaining possession of the Milanese, the only 
object, or at least the most specious one, of the 
war between Spain and Austria, 

The Austrians, who had been defeated in Flan- 
ders, but who were vanquishers in Italy, recovered 
the places of which they had been dispossessed in 
the latter territory. Elated with their successes, 
they crossed the Var with an army of forty 
thousand men. On their approach, the scattered 
remnants of the French army of Italy were re- 
treating into Provence, without provisions, with- 
out ammunition, and even without implements to> 
break up the bridges. They were closely pressed 
by the'Austriaus, to whom the terrified inhabi- 
tants made a tender of contributioas, to secure 
themselves from pillage, Marecliai Bellcisle was 
3 sent 
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sent into Provence, but before his arrival the 
islands of St. Marguerite and St. lionore were in 
the possession of the enemy. 

Genoa having afforded an asylum to Don 
Philip, whose exhausted army occupied the con- 
fines, its inhabitants were thrown into the utmost* 
consternation by the sudden irruption of the 
Austuaii troops. The senate hastened send 
deputies, who were authorized to submit,- in the 
name of the state, ter all the conditions it might 
please the conqueror to impose. The Austrian 
general imposed a contribution of twenty-four 
millions of livres, of which sixteen were paid by 
draining the bank of St. George. The senate 
pleaded its inability to pay the other eight mil- 
lions ; but the empress queen ordered, not only 
that this sum should be liquidated, but a similar 
one raised for the maintenance of nine regiments 
destined to keep the Genoese under subjection. 

The Austrians drew from the arsenal of Genoa 
can ljoi) and mortars for the conquest of Provence, 
and forced the inhabitants to work as labourers. 
They murmured, but obeyed, until at length an 
Austrian officer struck one of them who was not 
diligent in the execution of his task. This bru- 
tality became the signal of a general revolt: the po- 
pulace seized, in an instant, on whatever was within 
their reach ; stones, sticks, muskets, swords, and 
took and implements of every description. On 
the ensuing morning they proceeded to the palace 
of the doge, where they emptied the arsenal. 
They soon made themselves masters of the two 
principal gates of the city. In the interim, the 
senate sent deputies to the Austrian general, who,' 
instead of fighting, negotiated, and retreated with 

hi* 
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Lib troops to the gate of Bisagno. The drums 
now brat to arms ; and the enraged inhabitants 
and peasants, to the amount of twenty thousand, 
headed by prince Poiia, attacked the Austrian 
general, the marquis dc Butta, whom they put to 
flight at the head of his nine regiments. Four 
thousand iuipcnali ts wriu made prisoners, and 
nearly a thousand killed. Their magazines and 
camp equipage, fell into the hands ot their pur- 
sue! s. Those who escaped did not stop still- they 
reached Gavi. 

In th<? mean time, the Austrians, and their 
allies the Fiedmontese, by whom Provence had 
been invaded, gav e up every further idea of flic 
conquest of Toulon and Marseilles, and appeared 
before the city of Genoa. It was intimated to the 
senate, which disavowed having had any share iu 
the iii'.urrectioii, by the court of Vienna, that fhc 
eight millions of liv res still remaining due were to 
be furnished, together with thirty millions for the 
losses the imperial troops had sustained. The 
four thousand prisoners were besides to be given 
up, and an exemplary punishment inflicted on the 
revoltcrs. ’These hard conditions confirmed the 
Genoese in their resolution to assert their inde- 
pendence, and to drive the enemy, whom they 
had already forced out of the capital* from every 
part of the Genoese territory, Upder these cir- 
cumstances Louis XV. supplied the Genoese vvith 
six thousand men, who were landed from the gal- 
lics of Toulon and Marseilles, after having escaped 
the vigilance of the English cruisers. The duke 
of -Bou filers afterwards reached Genoa at the 
head of eight thousand regulars and by these 
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reinforcements the Austrians were compelled to 
raise the siege of the Genoese capital. 

In the campaign of 1747 in Dutch Flanders* 
the arms of Louis XV. were successful. He com- 
manded in pci son at the battle of Law felt, which 
afforded him a complete victory ; and immediately 
after laid siege to Bergcn-op-zoom. This enter- 
prize was considered, not only by the allies, but 
by the French, as rash and impracticable ; not- 
withstanding which it fell into the hands of the 
besiegers. 

Under these circumstances a general peace was 
tiegociated at Aix-Ia-Chapclle in 1748. The 
treaty, which was accelerated by the surrender 
of Macstricht to marcclial Saxe, w as signed in the 
month of October. By the principal articles all 
the conquests which had been made w f erc to be 
surrendered on each side. The treaty of the 
quadruple alliance was maintained, for the order 
of the succession to the crown of Great Britain. 

The latter power met with several successes 
during the war the events of which we have thus 
rapidly sketched. Louisbourg, which the French 
considered as the Dunkirk of America, fell under 
its domination. A French squadron, consisting 
of four ships of the line, and five frigates, was 
captured by admiral Anson off Cape Pinistcrrc ; 
and another French fleet of seven sail of the line, 
having the charge of a fleet of merchantmen 
bound to the West Indies, fell into the hauds of 
admiral Hawke, with the exception of a single 
phip. 

From the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc to the 
commencement of a new war in 1755, there were 

few 
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few important occurrences in France, if the 
internal police of its government be excepted. 
A new system of taxation, established by Louis 
XV. was opposed by the clergy, and by the states 
of Languedoc. The members of the parliament 
of Paris were exiled for contumacy, and for re- 
-fusing obedience to one of the royal edicts. The 
eft'dinary tribunals of justice were at the same 
time suppressed, and replaced by the establishments 
of a royal chamber. •These innovations did not 
subsist, however, for any length of time ; and the 
disputes which had arisen between the clergy 
and the magistracy, relatively to the nomination 
to benefices, were terminated by the interference 
of the sovereign authority. 

The war commenced in 1755 was occasioned by 
a misunderstanding between the courts of Great 
Britain and^France, respecting the limits of the 
possessions of each of the powers in North Ame- 
rica. The first act of aggression *vas the capture 
of two French ships of the line by the English 
admiral Boscawen. This was followed by the 
defeat of general Braddock, on the Ohio, by the 
French troops. He was, as well as nearly the 
whole of his officers, slain ; and the military ma- 
gazines, &c. fell into the hands of the French* 
Several other affairs of less moment, between th£ 
two contending powers, took place on the North 
American continent. 

In \7S6 marcchal Richelieu had the command 
of an expedition which sailed, to the Mediterra- 
nean, and landed a body of twelve thousand 
troops on the island of Minorca, then in possession 
of the English. The capital, Port Mahon, was 
forced to surrender. Admiral Byng, who had 
i b 2 been 
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been sent to throw succours into the island, ar- 
rived too late, and was, on his return to England, 
sentenced to be shot. 

A treaty between the' kings of Great Britain 
and Prussia was productive of an unexpected 
alliance between the houses of Bourbon and 
Austria. Frederic the Great inarched an arr»j 
into Saxony, which he was desirous to convert 
into a rampart against the united forces of Austria 
and Russia ; and took possession of Dresden, the 
capital. He afterwards defeated the Austrian 
army near Lovositz ; and having blockaded the 
Saxons in their encampment at Pirna, obliged 
them to surrender prisoners of war, to the amount 
of fourteen thousand. The empress of Russia, at 
the instigation of the French ambassador, sent 
an army of eighty thousand regular troops, to 
take possession of Ducal Prussia. The Dutch, 
by the means of the same influence, refused the 
succours they had promised to the, king of Prussia; 
and the king of Sweden, as one of the guarantees 
of the treaty of Westphalia, declared his intention 
of marching a hostile army into the Prussiau 
dominions. The king of Denmark declared a 
strict neutrality. The diet of ltatisbon ordered 
the triple contingents to be raised by each of the 
circles of the empire, to protect such of the mem- 
bers of thc'Gennanic body as might be. oppressed. 
And, lastly, France marched into Westphalia an 
army of a hundred thousand inen, under the 
command of mareChal d'Estrces, who, on pretext 
of attacking the Prussians, was ordered to seize on 
Hanovei;. 

^VhjJc the French arms in Westphalia were 
cro\vncd With success, the king of Prussia marched 
4 into 
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into Bohemia with a very formidable army, and 
laid siege to Prague. On the appearance of an 
Austrian army commanded by marechal Daun, 
he was forced to raise the siege. A junction 
having boon formed between the Imperialists and 
prince Charles of Lorraine, w ho had been blocked 
«ij> in Prague with thirty five thousand men, the 
Prussians were defeated with the loss of twenty- 
five thousand men, in killed, wounded, fugitives, 
and deserters. • 

.Marechal d'Estiees having united his forces 
with those of the empress, crossed the Weser, at 
the same time that another French army, com- 
manded by the prince of Soubise, took possession 
of Clevcs, Meurs, and Gucldre. The duke of 
Cumbeiland, at the head of an Hanoverian army 
of observation, was defeated by marechal d'Estrees, 
and obliged to retreat towards Stadc, Having 
been disappointed in the succours he expected 
from the regency of Ilanovcr, h» was forced to 
sign the convention of Closter-Severn. The 
marechal d'Estrees was deprived of his command 
by the intrigues of niadamc de Pompadour. 

The destruction of the king of Prussia appeared 
to be inevitable. Ills defeat near Prague was 
followed by the surprise of Berlin, by the Austrian 
general lladdick, who levied heavy contributions 
on that city. The Prussians were afterwards de- 
feated at the entrance of Silesia ; and sustained a" 
great loss in a sanguinary conflict with the Rus- 
sians, '1 he victory of Rosbach, gained by th# 
Prussian monarch, intervened to give a new com- 
plexioii to affairs. The defeat of the French 
troop- commanded by the prinqc of Soubisc wat 
such, that it rather resembled a precipitate flight 
' * B b 3 0* 
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on their pait, than the result of a battle. This 
victory urged the Hanoverians to take up the 
arms they had quitted at the convention id* 
Closter-Severn. 

In North America, the English expedition 
w against Louishourg, which had been restoied to 
rh<* French by the treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe 
miscarried ; and one of the most important posh, 
Oswego, in the possesion of the English, lei l into 
the hands of the French. These successes on the 
part of France were, however, more than coun- 
terbalanced by the victories of lord Clive in 
India. 

Ini he campaign of 1758, the French had to 
lament the disastrous battle of Crevclt. Prince 
Ferdinand, at the head of the British and Hano- 
verian troops, after having forced them to a 
precipitate retreat, at length brought them to 
action, and defeated them with a very consider- 
able loss. They were commanded by marcehai 
Bellcisle, from whom the highest expectations had 
been formed. 

While France and Germany were weakened by 
a mixture of losses and successes, an English fleet 
burned the shipping and magazines in the port of 
S,t. Malo. An expedition, under the command of 
commodore Howe, afterwards sailed to Cherbourg* 
and effected a landing of the troops with little or 
lio obstacle. After the irtimense expenses Franco 
liad incurred to render that port one of the 
strongest in Europe, the English completely de- 
stroyed the works and basin. They found more 
difficulty in the demolition of the place, than in 
its conquest, Having, carried off the guns and 
tartars, the English squadron proceeded to the* 
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bay of St. Lunar, near St. Malo, but not being 
able to e fleet a landing of the troops, went round 
to the bay of St. Cast. It was there that the 
troops were landed ; but they were so closely 
fallowed hy T the governor of Britany, at the head 
< al urge body of troops, that they were glad to 
re'embark, with the loss of about six hundred of 
their rear-guard, who wfre cut olf in the retreat. 

The British arms were iporo successful in North 
America, where a second and successful attack 
was made on Louisbourg. Between five and six 
thousand men, of whom the garrison was com- 
posed, were made prisoners, and all the vessels in 
the port destroyed. The sut render of the forts of 
Fontenac and du Qucsnc, afterwards called Pitts- 
bourg, followed. In the West Indies the capture 
of Guadaloupc, was followed by that of the French 
leeward islands ; and in Africa they made them- 
selves masters of the French settlements of Senegal 
and Go roes 

In the campaign cf 1759 the French carried 
several important pu^ts on the Wescr ; but were 
defeated by Prince Ferdinand in the. memorable 
battle of Minden. The victory was principally 
to be ascribed to the valour and steadiness of tho 
British troops engaged. Mimleu surrendered on 
the following day; and the French retreated to 
the other side of the Weser. They were pursued 
by Prince Ferdinand, who defeated them when- 
ever they opposed to him the smallest resistance* 

To repair their losses in America and Germany, 
the- French projected the invasion of Great Bri- 
tain, for which purpose three squadrons were 
fitted. The three frigates commanded by Thufot, 
4 tter having 'alarmed the inhabitants of Garrick- 

i'erirna. 
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fcrgus, were captured, and carried into a British 
port. The second expedition, commanded by the 
duke of Aiguillon, was defeated by the gallant 
Ilawkc; and the Toulon squadron, by the no less 
gallant Boscawcn, off Cape Lagos. 

The conquest of Quebec by the celebrated 
Wolfe, was accomplished with a force \astly 
'inferior to that of the French general Montcalm, 
‘who, however, conducted himself with great skill 
and bravery at the head* of his troops. lie pe- 
rished in the midst of the action; as did likewise 
the intrepid Wolfe, whose career of glory was 
checked at a very early periwd of life. The re- 
duction of the rest of Canada, by General Lord 
Amherst, followed ; and Niagara surrendered to 
Sir William Johnson. 

To the end that the emits of the W'ar between 
France and the allies might not be interrupted, 
the recital has been carried up to the commence- 
ment of 176‘0. # We will now' take a slight retro- 
spect of what was passing in the interior of France, 

The disputes between the clergy and the magis- 
tracy were revived with new acrimony; and, by 
the derangement of the finance*, a fermentation 
excited in every part of the kingdom, when an 
unforeseen event occurred which produced a ge- 
neral consternation. On the 5th of January, 
17$7* Louis XV. was assassinated at Versailles, 
while* surrounded by his guards and great officers 
of state. In getting into his carriage, to proceed 
to Trianon, where lie was to spend the night, he 
received a stab in his side from one of the group 
assembled to witness his departure. Looking 
around him, he recognized the assassin, and 
pointed him out to his guards. The wound, 

which 
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which was at first apprehended to be mortal, 
proved, on examination, to be slight, and not to 
present the smallest indication of clanger. 

This favourable prognostic did not lessen the 
rigour of the punishment inflicted on the regicide, 
Jlamiens. lie urged, in his defence, that he had 
nfct the smallest intention to encompass the death 
of the king, but merely to bring him back to a 
sense ot the duty he owed to God and the nation, 
by inflicting on him a slight wound, which might 
lead him into the road of repentance. He parti- 
cularly dwelt on the passivencss of the monarch 
in the disputes between the clergy and the ma- 
gistrates, and to the libertinism into which he had 
been drawn by the bad example of the court. 

Damiens was condemned to tortures similar to 
those which had been inflicted on Ravailluc, the 
assassin of llenry IV. We shall draw a veil over 
these horrors, and content ourscWes with observ- 
ing that he. preserved until the last, the same au- 
dacity, and the same sang-froid, he had mani- 
fested on the first examination. IJis responses 
were c\en occasionally blended with gay and 
ironical sallies. He declared that he had medi- 
tated his purpose during three years, without com- 
municating. it to any one. “ If, he added, I 
could have suspected that my hat was aware of 
it, I would have thrown it into the fire/' 

To return to the events of the war. After 
several inconsiderable actions in 1760, between 
tiie allies and the French, the latter obtained 
possession of the principality of Hesse. As the 
war in Germany had been equally Ruinous both 
to France rfrnl England, and as the former of these 
powers had besides sustained great losses both ih 
^ ‘ North 
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North America and in the East Indies, it was 
agreed to negotiate a treaty of peace ut Augs- 
bourg. The negociations were, however, broken 
up by the imprudence of M. Bussi, a French 
agent, who had been sent to London, to settle 
amicably the disputes relative to the limits in 
North America, a question which could not wi'a 
propriety be brought before the congress in Ger- 
many. 

To prevent the loss of its establishments in the 
East Indies, the French government sent count 
tally, an experienced general, to Pondicherry. 
He rendered himself so obnoxious to the inha- 
bitants, that he rather accelerated than retarded 
the surrender of theft place to the British forces. 
Sir Eyre Coote, the British general, would not 
allow any terms of capitulation ; and as the French 
had demolished fort St. David, Pondicherry shared 
pretty nearly the same fate. The troops belong- 
ing to the garrison ; and the civilians belonging 
to the French East India company, having been 
embarked for Europe, the fortifications, walls, 
and magazines, were destroyed. The unfortunate 
governor, count Tally, by birth an Irishman, was 
decapitated at Paris on a suspicion of having 
treacherously delivered up the place. 

In the spring of 176*1, prince Ferdinand, the 
commander in chief of the allied forces, penetrated 
into the principality of Hesse, which was occu- 
pied by the French, and into Thuringcn. This 
bold manoeuvre made so great an impression on 
the French, that they fled, and left in their rear 
Gottingen and Cussel, where they had consider- 
able bodies of troops. Fritzar capitulated to 
prince Ferdinand ; and the marquis of Granby 

reduced 
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reduced the fortresses i|t the environs. In pro- 
portion as the French army continued to retreat, 
the allies took possession of their magazines. 
Marcchal Broglio having at length collected all 
his forces, obliged prince Ferdinand to raise the 
? ; tjgc of Cassel, and to discontinue the blockade 
of "/'icgeniiagen. The events of this campaign 
were terminated by the capture of Bellcisle by the 
English. 

The celebrated family coflipact between France 
and Spain, was dearly purchased by the latter 
nation. In 1/&2 Havannah was attacked by ad- 
miral Pocock and the earl of Albemarle, to whom 
that city surrendered, together with the ships of 
war in the port, and twenty-seven merchantmen 
very richly laden. Two months after, the English 
took possession of Manilla, the capital of the 
Philippine Islands; but gave it up on the condi- 
tion of a ranson which was never paid. 

in the campaign of 17(>2, the military events 
were, comparatively, of little importance. They 
were entirely in favour of the allies, with the 
exception of the battle of Joanncsbcrg, when 
the prince of Condc obtained an advantage over 
prince Ferdinand. The marquis of Granby, at 
the head of the English, distinguished himself 
pre-eminently in an attack on the French in their 
encampment at Grabcnstcin. The whole 0 their 
army would have been destroyed, had it not been 
for the intrepidity and presence of mind of M. 
Stainvillc, one of the French general officers, who 
sacrificed the whole of the corps of infantry he 
commanded, to secure the retreat of the cavalry. 

While these military operations were going on, 
/the negocialions for peace were not neglected at 

Augshourg, 
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Augsbourg, where they hjid been commenced in 
the month of June of thol above year. The defi- 
nitive treaty which followed was signed in Paris 
on the 10th of February Without enter- 

ing into any of the particulars, it will suffice to 
remark, that it was as humiliating to France, as 
advantageous to Great Britain. 

The last epoch of the reign of Louis XV. which 
may he computed to what has been mythologi- 
cally and emphatically denominated the iron a&c, 
Was now arrived. That monarch, who, in the 
early part of his life, had been a model of the 
virtues, was so much changed by the depravation 
of liis morals, as to become insensible, not only 
to the disgrace and ruin of his state, but to the 
loss ot his nearest and dourest relatives. The 
duchess of Parma, the princess of Cond6, the 
count de Charolois, and the duke of Burgundy, 
eldest son of the dauphin, were suddenly snatched 
off. Their jleath was followed by that of the 
marchioness de Pompadour, tile mistress of Louis; 
atid, shortly after, the dauphin, whose virtues bad 
endeared him, not only to France, but to all Europe, 
was attacked at Fontainebleau by a malignant 
fever which soon terminated his existence. A 
singular concurrence of fatalities appeared to ho 
united in the royal family. The daupbiness, who 
had never quitted the bed-side of her husband 
during Ais fatal illness, and had inspired flic pesti- 
lential miasmata, fell a victim to her conjugal 
love. It was trusted that these sad examples' 
would bring hack Louis to a sense of his religious 
and moral duties; but, on the death of his queen, 
in 1768, he returned to his licentious habits, mid 
at the same time buffered his subjects to be 

plundered 
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plundered by the mpions who surrounded his 
throne. 

The duke of Parma, grandson of Louis XV., 
having expelled the jesuits from his dominions, a 
dispute ensued between pope Clement XI] I. and 
the French monarch, in consequence of which the 
latter seized on Avignon and the whole of the 
county Vcnaissin. A new pontiff, however, Gan- 
ganelli, having acted with a greater policy than 
his predecessor, by the entire abolition of the 
society of Jesus, Avignon was restored to him in 
17 73, together with Benevento, and Pontc-Corvo. 

After the death of Madame de Pompadour 
Louis remained for several years without a regular 
mistress. He at length became enamoured of 
mademoiselle L'Auge, whom he created countess 
du Barri, and who was received at court with as 
much pomp as if she had been his queen. She 
made a greater expenditure of the public trea- 
sures than all his former mistresses taken toge- 
ther. 

At the marriage of the dauphin, afterwards the 
unfortunate Louis XVI., with the equally unfor- 
tunate JMarie Antoinette of Austria, in 1770, a 
melancholy accident, which seemed to be the pre- 
cursor of their future misfortunes, happened in 
the Rue Royale in Paris. A fire- work having 
been let off in the Place Louis XV. opposite to 
the above street, and the populace running in 
different directions, some towards the square, and 
others towards the boulevard or ramparts, where 
entertainments and refreshments were given, the 
pressure became so great, that nearly twelve hun- 
dred persons were killed, and an immense number 
wounded and mutilated. In the midst of the 
vpjL. xxiii' c c tumult 
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tumult a large scaffoldingigave way, and buried 
in its ruins those who hsld stationed themselves 
beneath to avoid the impetuous flux and reflux of 
the mob. The dauphin was so much affected by 
this catastrophe, of which he had been the in- 
direct cause, that he addressed the minister of 
police in the following terms : “ I have learned, 
4< with the deepest affliction, the misfortunes 
" which have happened in Paris on my account. 
“ The sum of two thousand crowns (two hundred 
li and fifty pounds sterling) which the king allows 
“ me every two months for my pocket-money, has 
u just been paid to me. It is all 1 have at my 
u disposal. I send it for the relief of the unfor- 
u tunate sufferers/ 7 Iiis benevolent example was 
followed by the royal family, the princes of the 
blood, the clergy, and all the orders of the state. 

The disputes between Louis XV. and his par- 
liaments terminated in the disgrace of the due 
de Choiseul,* th.e prime minister, and in the 
triumph of the party of the due d'Aiguillon, who 
bad been tried by the parliament of Paris for 
malversations ifl his government of Britany, and 
deprived of his privileges as a peer of the king- 
dom. A new parliament was chosen, apd the 
members of the old one sent into exile. . 

The administration of Maupcou was universally 
detested on account of the dilapidations by which 
it was attended. Louis XV. had, at the above 
ppoch, levied more taxes than all his predecessors 
collectively* Such was the state of France, when 
that monarch was attacked by the small pox, to 
which disease he fell a victim on the 10th of 
May 177*. 
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ft is said that the! profusion of this monarch 
led hirn, in the first instance, to undertake the 
scandalous traffic of a monopoly of corn, which, 
while it starved his subjects, enabled him to sup- 
ply the extravagant claims of his mistresses and 
favourites. It is at least certain that, at his de- 
mise, two hundred millions of livres in specie 
were found in his private treasury, and that their 
acquisition could be traced to no other source. 
An individual of the name of Beaumont, who had 
acquired a knowledge of the particulars of this 
traffic, on which account he wa9 thrown into pri- 
son, was the author of the discovery. Louis XV* 
left behind him an odious memory. 


CHAPTER VIF. • 

Events of the disastrous Reign of Louis XVI.— 
Origin and Progress of the Revolution up to the 
Murder of that unfortunate Monarch 

TF there be a subject more worthy to be recorded 
A in history than any other, it is that of a 
wretched but unoffending monarch, precipitated 
from his throne at a period of life when he might 
still have flattered himself with the enjoyment of 
a long prosperity, and brought to condign punish- 
ment by a cruel and unrelenting faction which 
had not a single crime to allege against him. Such 
svas the fate -of Louis XVI.; and posterity wili : 
enquire how it happened that a nation, celebrated 
c c 2 for 
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for its urbanity, and for thP exercise of the milder 
virtues, should have calmly looked on when so 
lmrsh a sentence was pronounced on so virtuous a 
sovereign. 

On his accession to the throne, Louis XVI. 
made choice ot M. Turgot, an upright and en- 
lightened minister, to fill the place of comptroller 
general, to the end that the abuses which 
had, during the late reign, crept into the admi- 
nistration of the finances, might be remedied. 
The first measure of this minister was to re- 
establish the unrestrained commerce of corn in 
the interior of the kingdom. Notwithstanding 
this was done with the most benevolent intention, 
that of relieving the distresses of the suffering 
poor in several of the provinces, tumults ensued, 
which obliged the king to hold a bed of justice at 
Versailles in 1775. 

France having taken advantage of the disputes 
which subsisted between Great Britain and her 
North American colonies, to enable the laLter to 
assert their independence, was on the eve of being 
drawn into a war. Money was needed; and M. 
dc Maurepas persuaded the king that by the re- 
establishment of the old parliament, the members 
ot which had been exiled at the close of theprcced- 
ing reign, his edicts would be enregistered without 
difficulty, and his subjects engaged to subscribe 
to the loans, and to pay the taxes without a mur- 
mur. Louis XVI. yielded to these reasonings* 
and marked out the just limits between his own 
authority and that of the magistracy. 

Under the management of M. dc la Sartine, 
the minister of marine, the French navy was 
placed on a very respectable footing. In the short 
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space of two years Flince could boast the pos- 
session of sixty-seviuAail of the line, besides a 
considerable number of frigates and smaller 
vessels. 

Louis XVI. having acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the North Americans, with whom he 
entered into a treaty of amity and commerce, the 
rupture between Great Britain and France became 
inevitable. The above treaty was in every point 
of view impolitic, more •especially as it autho- 
rized the revolt of rebellious subjects against their 
legitimate, sovereign. On this occasion, as well 
as on many others, he was very badly advised. 
The marquis de la Fayette arrived in America 
towards the close of the campaign of 1777, and 
laid the foundation of a reputation which was, in 
the event, fatal to his happiness.. 

During the American contest the French arms 
recovered the celebrity they had forfeited during 
the preceding war. In the Fast indies, Sulfren, 
and in the West Indies, and on the American con- 
t nent, d’Estaing,\ audrcuil, La moth c-Pi quit, and 
Guichon, acquired a well-merited reputation by 
sea. They were not, however, able to cope with 
those to whom they were opposed, notwithstand- 
ing Great Britain had to contend against three 
European powers, and her refractory colonies, the 
independence of which she was dually obliged to 
declare* In the land service, among the French 
warriors who distinguished themselves, may be 
cited with a particular emphasis the names ftf 
Bouille and Kochambcau. 

We proceed now to the remote causes of the 
French revolution; and are necessarily led to the 
conspiracy of the duke of Orleans; otto of the 
cc J mo it 
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most depraved chaiactersj of which history can 
furnish an example. The unnatural hatred he 
bore to Louis XVI. was founded on the refusal of 
the latter to appoint him to the office and dignity 
of hiirh admiral of France. He allied himself 
secretly with the factious subjects, and, in gene- 
ral, with all those who were dissatisfied with the 
court. The dispute between the minister of 
finances and the parliament soon afforded him a 
meet opportunity to gratify his revenge. The 
parliament having remonstrated against a loan 
proposed by M. dc Culonne, Louis XVI. erased 
from the registers the motives on which the re- 
monstrance was founded. The minister now 
convened an assembly of the notable*, and de- 
clared tli at the expenditures exceeded the receipts 
by a hundred millions of livres. His predecessor, 
jU Neckcr, ctulcaiouied to prove that this dijivit 
was not imputable to him. He was exiled ; and 
the disgrace* of M. Calonnc soon followed. 
The notables were dismissed, and the court thrown 
into the utmost embarrassment. 

Brienne, the new minister of finances, had re- 
course to several expedients to relieve the exigen- 
cies of the state, and, among others, to a stamp 
fax, and a tax on territorial properties. These 
imposts were registered, in the presence of the 
king, in a bed of justice ; but the parliament 
protested against this act of the royal authority, 
and its members were exiled to Troyes. They 
Here soon after recalled on condition that they 
should not refuse to register a loan of four hun- 
dred millions of livres. It was agreed that thfe 
assembly to be holden by die king should be called 
Jtojfajfajfliii] not a bed of justice, a denomination 
*' which 
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which began to be tedious. This conciliatory 
arrangement gave so much alarm to the duke of 
Orleans and his fellow conspirators, who were de- 
termined to accomplish the overthrow of the state, 
that they agreed to attend the royal silting, 
purposely to limit the authority of the ministers, 
and to force the king to convene the states gene- 
ral. It took place on the following day, when 
the king entered without bearing about his person 
any of the marks of royalty. lie was accompanied 
by his court, his ministers, the princes, and the 
peers of the realm. Having expressed his wish 
that the edict for the raising of the loan should be 
registered without delay, the silence which ensued 
was suddenly interrupted by the duke of Orleans, 
who, regarding the king with an insolent air, 
demanded imperatively whether he was present 
at a royal sitting, or at a bed of justice. The 
monarch having replied that it was a royal sitting, 
the duke of Orleans observed, that,%s the registry 
of the loan was, according to his opinion, illegal, 
it would be necessary to add, for the security of 
those who were supposed to have taken a part in 
the deliberations, that the measure was resorted 
to by the express command of the king. To this 
Louis XVI. replied that he had done nothing 
which was not very legal. The loan having been 
registered, he retired. 

Such was the pretext of which the duke of 
Orleans availed himself,, to. put himself at the head 
<f the discontented faction. At his suggestion^ 
the, parliament, after the departure of . the king, 
declared that the loan was illegal, and.thedelibet 
rations incomplete, because the votes of ih* 
assembly had not been collected. On his side, 
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the king declared, that hi was not so miich of- 
fended by the declaration ot the duke of Orleans, 
as by the tone of insolence with which it had bttfri 
delivered. As he had been informed that the 
counsellors of the parliament held nocturnal 
meetings in the Orleans palace, and that their 
conduct on the above occasion was the result of 
one of these meetings, lie ordered the duke of 
Orleans to retire to his country scat, and issued 
lettres ik cachet for the Arrest of two of the coun- 
sellors, Frcteau and Sabbaticr. The queen was 
suspected of being the advisor of this rigorous 
measure, which at such a moment of political 
effervescence was highly impolitic. 

Scarcely had the duke of Orleans reached the 
place of his exile, than he vented his rage in the 
bitterest execrations against the king and queen, 
oil whose destruction he was resolved, should it 
even be at the expcnce of his own life and fortune. 
His virtuous duchess, who had been misled by his 
hypocritical promises, presented herseif to Louis 
XVi., and obtained his pardon. Having been 
recalled from his exile, he procured au interview 
with the king, in whose presence he put on the 
exterior of gratitude and submission ; but the 
thorn still rankling in his bosom, he pursued more 
ardently than ever the execution of his atrocious 
project. 

It \va6 promoted by the existing circumstances. 
The court stood in nefed of supplies; and the 
parhament of Paris refused to register any de» 
acription of loan or impbst, notwithstanding .the 
promise of the king to convene the states genera). 
The innovations of the -minister, Brienne, and tho 
absurdity gf hit pfaurff tear/, hod given offence 
** to 
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to all the orders of tho state. This minister was ' 
dismissed, and his plane supplied by Necker. 
^•Hitherto the duke of Orleans had directed the 
parliaments against the court, in the hope of 
being appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom; 
but the retreat of Bricnnc induced him to shift 
his ground. The ex-minister, who was convinced 
that his disgrace was owing to the inflexible re-r 
sistancc of the parliaments, threw an apple of 
discord between them aiu^ the people, which ren- 
dered them odious to the latter. He asserted 
publicly that the parliament of Paris had refused 
the territorial impost with no other view than 
to throw all the burthen on the third estate or 
commonalty. A general effervescence was thus 
produced ; and, under these unpromising circum- 
stances, the notables were a second time comcned. 

At this juncture France was a prey to a famine, 
which, partly real, and partly artificial, could not 
fail to augment the growing discontents. The 
inclemency of the season had in some measure 
destroyed the promise of the last harvest ; and 
the edict relative to the free circulation of corn, 
had enabled the monopolizers to possess themselves 
of what remained. At the head of these mis- 
creants was the duke of Orleans, who was the 
sovereign arbiter of the life or death of the mul- 
titude. The granaries in which his own immense 
capital, and all the sums he had been enabled to 
borrow, were sunk, were opened or shut accord- 
ing to the dictates of his hellish policy. 

In the second assembly of the notables Louis 
XVI. proposed the discussion of a very hazardous 
question, whether the votes of the states general 
should he collected by order, or individually. 

His 
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II is new minister, Neckcr,. contrived to give art 
unprecedented influence to. the third estate. In a 
letter to the king, the nobility proposed to ma*e 
& personal sac ri lice of their privileges, and to 
Contribute to all the imposts and charges in pro- 
portion to their fortunes. Ilad the dignified 
clergy followed tlieir example, the monarchy 
might have been saved. 

The states general were opened at Versailles on 
the 5th of May, 1 789* As soon as the three 
orders were seated, according to the prescribed 
forms, the king made his appearance accompanied 
by his court. Having noticed that the duke of 
Orleans was modestly seated among the deputies 
of his jurisdiction, the king sent for him, and 
addressed him as follows : “ I am surprised at 
44 not seeing the first prince of the blood near my 
44 person. It appears to me that, under circum- 
44 stances like the present, it is your duty not to 
44 abandon your sovereign.. Why, besides, should 
44 you separate yourself from the princes ?” The 
duke of Orleans persisted in his refusal ; and the 
king gave up the point. By the political pretext 
of associating himself with the deputies of his 
jurisdiction, the former acquired an additional' 
popularity. 

The speech of the king to the deputies was 
expressive of his benevolent intentions, and of his 
*ish to make every sacrifice to the public good. 
Tfic verification of the powers of the three orders 
was' productive of a very vehement discussion. 
Th^dukcof Orleans, whose speech was equally 
inflammatory with those of Mira beau and S}eye*, 
hdd brought over to hi.s side the majority of the 
clergy j and the indiscreet measure of Necker, by 

which 
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which it was stipulated that the number cf th 
tier# etat should be u$ least equal to that of the 
^ber two orders conjunctively, threw the pre- 
ponderance into the scale of the former, who could 
not fail to find many adhcicnts in the superior 
classes. 

From the moment that the deputies of the third 
order had formed themselves into a national as- 
sembly, the other orders were led away by their 
impulsive force, and tfye equilibrium entirely 
destroyed. All the wise and beneficent measures 
proposed by the monarch were rejected. The oath 
taken in the tenuis court of Versailles, by the 
members of the national assembly, w’ho had been 
joined by the greater part of the clergy, to main- 
tain an equality of rights, was productive of a 
great fermentation, to which the dismissal of M. 
Neckcr furnished a new aliment. It would be 
superfluous to detail all the tumultuous proceed- 
ings which ensued, both in the national assembly, 
and among* the populace of the capital. It will 
suffice, therefore, to observe, that Mirabeau, the 
creature of the duke of Orleans, gave the signal 
of revolt, both in the assembly at Versailles, and 
in the palace of his protector in Paris. Having 
caused a report to be circulated that the deputies 
were to be massacred, aud the inhabitants of the 
capital exposed to all the horrors of a famine, he 
appeared at the tribune , and demanded that the 
troops, by whom the safety of the assembly was 
menaced, should be enjoined, by a decree, to 
withdraw, and that another decree should be 
enacted, to declare that the minister who had been 
dismissed merited the confidence of the nation. 
Jhesc decrees were iu reality a declaration of war, 

Tha 
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*>Thc busts of Nicker and »f the duke of Orleans 
were carried in triumph (through the avenues of 
the palais royal, and the streets of Paris. The 
storm' thickened ; and the destruction of the Bas- 
tille soon followed. Louis XVI. and his court 
were mute spectators of these e\ents. When at 
length it was suggested to the king that lie should 
adopt some strenuous measures to quell the 
popular insurrection, he replied that he would not 
allow a single individual to perish in his quarrel. 

He repaired to the national assembly, and called 
on the representatives to aid him in re-establishing 
the tranquillity of the state, observing that his 
reliance on the honour and fidelity of his subjects, 
had induced him to give orders that the troops 
should be withdrawn from Paris and Versailles. 
He afterwards repaired to the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris, to announce that he put himself at the 
head of his people, who might be constantly 
assured of hi? paternal affection. On his pro- 
mising the recal of Nccker, the exclamation of 
vire le roi was reiterated both within the assem- 
bly, and in the passages which led to it. It should 
be observed that the Parisians had gone out in a 
body to meet the king, on his entry into the capi- 
tal, and had, on the instigation of the conspirators, 
assumed a very menacing aspect. In presenting 
the keys of Abe city to Louis XVI., Bail!/ 
the mayor, observed that his ancestor, Henry IV. 
had conquered Paris, but that Paris had now 
re- conquered its king. At this moment Louis 
appeared to have conciliated the affections of his 
subjects. 

'A slight incident occurred to produce a new 
, exasperation on the part of the deluded populace. 

The 
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The* regiment of Flanders having arrived at Ver * ’ 
wiilles, the royal guards gave a banquet to the I 
corps, as was customary on these occasions. On 
the health of the nation being proposed, it was 
refused by the guests, who were besides accused 
of having insulted the national cockade. The 
rumours which were propagated in Paris, pro- 
duced a general insurrection of the populace. 
The women were more particularly zealous in 
proclaiming that the nation had been betrayed; 
the national cockade trodden under foot ; and the 
public distresses mocked by the splendid repast 
given by the royal guards, in such a time of scarc ity. 
This happened in the morning of the 5th of Octo- 
ber and on the following day the king, 

queen, and royal family, were forced from Ver- 
sailles by the mob who had proceeded thither, and 
from whose violence they bad a very narrow 
escape. * Many of the royal guards were killed, 
and the survivors obliged to wear the national 
cockade. 

Thus was Louis XVI. brought captive, with his 
family, into the capital, where he was strictly 
watched. This event was the signal of the emi- 
gration of many of the nobility and clergy, who 
Juresaw that they hacl no longer any security in 
Fiance. The monarch himself was under the 
necessity of writing to the different powers of 
Furopc, to say that he had quitted Versailles of 
kis own free wilfy to reside in bis good city of Paris. 
It having been industriously circulated that it was 
his. intention to make his escape to Metz, he dis- 
concerted the plans of his enemies by a free ac- 
ceptance of the constitution. Ort the 14th of 
July 1700, the anniversary of the destruction of 

▼ OL, £XLli. Dil the 
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the Bastille, he took the civic oath at the general 
federation, at which was likewise present the duke 
of Orleans, who had returned from England, 
whither he had been sent on a particular mission. 
The constitution above referred to abolished the 
feudal system, and the tiiles of the nobility. 

The departure of the king's aunts for Italy, and 
the flight of monsieur, his brother, occasioned the 
monarch to be so closely watched, that he was not 
even permitted to pay a visit to St. Cloud. To 
this close captivity were superadded the grossest 
outrages. Nothing was spoken of but the Aus- 
trian committee, and the intrigues of the queen, 
by whom it was represented that all the European 
powers were rendered hostile to France. The 
legislature had the insolence to separate the ter- 
race of the Feuillans from the rest of the garden 
of the Thuilleries, by the means of cords and 
ribbons, with an injunction to any oncVhatevcr 
not to pass ‘•beyond that limit, to the end that 
there might be no correspondence kept up with 
the supposed Austrian committee. In short, the 
situation of Louis XVI. and his family became so ; 
insupportable under all the harsh restraints which 
were imposed, that it became absolutely neces- 
sary for them to break the chains of their cap- 
tivity. Accordingly, on the night of the 20th of 
June 17.91 the king and royal family contrived to 
escape from the vigilance of their implacable 
enemies. When on the eve of his departure, 
Louis addressed a proclamation to the Frenph 
nation, to explain his conduct both before and 
after the convocation of the states general, and 
to expose the motives which induced him to quit 
Paiis and take up his residence elsewhere. To 

this 
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fhis declaration was opposed another, addressee^ 
the national av>embK‘ to the people of France, 
in which the kind's flight was represented as an 
attack on the national sovereignty. 

The unfortunate monarch was j ccognizcd af St. 
Menohoult by Drouet the postmaster, who pre- 
ceded him to Varennes. lie was there obliged to 
alight, with his family, at the house of the soli- 
citor of tin* commune, on pretext of the necessity 
of examining his passport. The detachments 
which had been intended for his escort not having 
reached their destination, and the streets of V a- 
rennes having been, as well as the bridge, 
blockaded, he was constrained to return to Paris 
with his family, and to become a prisoner once 
more. 

The history of the legislative assembly up to 
the memorable 10th of August 1792, may be 
comprised in a few words. It consisted of un- 
ceasing attacks on the small share df power dele- 
gated to the king by the constituent assembly, 
and of denunciations against the ministers, what- 
ever might have been the nature of their opera- 
tions. This assembly was principally composed 
of jacobins, by whom the butcheries of Avignon 
were sanctioned, and who bestowed an unqualified 
approbation on all the crimes which disgraced 
regenerated France. The veto opposed by the 
king to the decrees relative to the emigrants and 
the unconstitutional clergy, occasioned him to 
lose a considerable share of the popularity he had 
acquired after his flight; and the asylum given u> 
the emigrants at Coblentz, together, witli the 
coalition of Pilnitz, supplied the jacobins with 
ample matter for their alarms and suspicions.- 
d d 2 Ihe 
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'The efforts made by Louis XVI., to convince them 
of his attachment to the constitution, were in- 
effectual, as appeared by the addresses sent into 
the departments, charging him with perjury and 
dissimulation. 

In the mean time, the Orleans party, headed 
by Brissot, demanded a declaration of war. To 
this measure the king was forced reluctantly to 
give his assent. As the sole aim of its contrivers 
was to bring about thy abolition of royalty, tho 
army was disorganized, to the end that all the 
miscarriages might be imputed to the king. The 
most experienced officers in the land ami sea ser- 
vices were proscribed; and in the defeat of the 
French army at Lille, Dillon, the commandant, 
was butchered by the patriots. 

The incendiary speeches of the Marcilksc, at 
the bar of the assembly, laid the foundation for 
tiie disasters of the 20th of June 1792. The 
mob which was then collected in the suburb of 
St. Antoine, was headed by the execrable San- 
terre, and was soon joined by the banditti be- 
longing to the suburb of St. Marcel. On this 
occasion thirty thousand men and women as- 
sembled before the palace of the Thuillcries, in 
which the king and royal family resided. While 
they were in the act of forcing the door of the 
royal apartment, Louis XVI. caused it to be 
opened, observing to bis Swiss guards that he had 
nothing to dread from the French. He was in- 
stantly surrounded by the assassins, who called 
vehemently for the queen, with menaces which 
plainly implied the atrocious purpose on which 
they, were bent. Legendre, the conventionalist 
and butcher, was among the group, and by his 

command 
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command a red bonnet u u% put on the head of the/ 
Ling. The execrable who had hitherto 

remained without side, in expectation that the 
bloody deeds on which he reckoned woidd be per- 
petrated, burst into the ij neon’s apartment, fol- 
lowed by the most ferocious of the banditti. At 
the sight of his destined victim he fa uttered; and 
the room being so cro tided as to endanger suifo- 
cation, he was with some difficulty prevailed on to 
withdraw with his followers, by those who had 
hastened to the protection of the queen. Potion 
now entered the palace, and observing to the wt/w- 
ru'otft# that, as they had begun the day with dig- 
nity and firmness, it behoved them to persist in 
the same laudable conduct, he recommended to 
them to withdraw. They complied; and thus 
were terminated the events of the 20th of June. 

Louis XVI. was so fully persuaded of the des- 
tiny which awaited him, that in one of his pro- 
clamations, he introduced the following words: 

If those who are desirous to accomplish the over- 
throw of the monarchy, have need of the commis- 
sion of another crime, they may perpetrate it. lit 
the present crisis the king will afford, until the 
last moment, an example of courage and forti- 
tude”. He sent for Petion, whom he questioned 
relatively to the state of Paris, and who answered 
evasively all the questions put to him. Louis was 
not ignorant that the insurrections were to be re* 
newed on the following day; but the mayor' of 
Paris persisted in his assertion that tr&frquillity 
was restored. 

While tho unfortunate monarch prepared him* 
self to quit the throne and hisfcxistence, the jacd- 
bins suppressed) by a decree, the 6ha#s&ir$ afid 
e d 3 grenadiers, 
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grenadiers, of whom tlfcy were afraid, as well ms 
the staff of the national guacd. The measures which 
they pursued until the 10th of August, ha^ tor 
their sole aim the overthrow of the monarchy, 
louring the night of the yth the sections of Paris 
followed the impulsion given to them by the in- 
surgents of the suburb St. Antoine, and by the 
atrocious Danton : they appointed commissioners, 
and suspended the municipality. While the ele- 
ments of destruction w«rc thus prepared, Louis 
XVI. took every precaution which a regard to his 
security required. He reviewed his faithful Swiss 
guards, and the few battalions of the national 
guard stationed at the palace. He could not, 
however, confide in the allegiance of the latter. 
The posts ot the palace were tripled ; and, beside 
the inner guard, the cavalry were ranged in order 
of battle at eleven at night, with instructions to 
allow the insurgents to pass through their ranks, 
but afterwards^ by a sudden manoeuvre, to force 
them to retreat by the narrow passage of the 
Louvre. Several other dispositions were made by 
the old marechal de Mailly, who docs not appear, 
however to have calculated the force of the insur- 
gents. They were led on by the Marseillcsc, who 
were regimented, and had been joined by a great 
portion of the national guards. 

The rebels met with but few obstacles in taking 
possession of the square (Carousal) facing. the pa- 
face, where they found several pieces of ordnance. 
While they menaced the destruction of (he palace, 
Roedcrer, procureur-syndic of the department, 
jantered, and declared to the king and queen, that, 
as the majority of the national guards had been 
Nought over to the side ol the insurgents, thp 
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only resource they had left was to repair to the 
legislative assembly, atid there seek shelter- from 1 
the fury of the enraged populace. They consented 
with some hesitation; and in their way thither, with 
the rest of the royal family, were exposed to the 
most scandalous ourtages. On their arrival the 
king addressed the assembly as follows : “ 1 am 
44 come here to prevent a great crime. 1 am pev- 
44 suaded that 1 am, as well as my family, in per- 
44 feet security among then representatives of the 
44 nation. It is my intention to spend the day 
44 here/' 

In a few minutes Roederer appeared at the bar 
of the assembly, with an account of the assassi- 
nation of Mandat, the commandant of the na- 
tional guard, and of the palace having been forced. 
He added that the Swiss guards, and all those w ho 
had acted on the defensive, had, with but few ex- 
ceptions, been put to death. The brevity of our plan 
forbids us to enter into a detail tf the horrid 
massacres which were committed on the memo- 
rable 10th of August. We therefore return to 
the captive monarch and his deplorable family. 

They remained in the assembly for three days, ill 
the box set aside for the reporters of the debates. 
During this interval a decree was unanimously 
passed for the temporary suspension of royalty, 
and another for the establishment of a national 
convention. The civil list was suspended; and 
the patriotic ministers, Servan, Ciaviere, and Ro- 
land recalled. It was next resolved that the 
statues of Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV. should be taken from their pe- 
destals, and converted into cannons. At length 
Manuel, the reporter of the commune } appeared 
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at rlic bur of the assembly, and made the follow- 
ing speech. 44 Nothing tifrther remains for Louis 
“ XVI. except the right of justifying himself bc- 
44 fore the sovereign people. The temple is to he 
44 assigned to him and his family as an abode; and 
41 they shall there be guarded by twenty mini, to 
•* be furnished by the sections. As all their 
fi friends are traitors, they shall not be allot* d 
4t to Keep up any coi re«pondence. 'The streets 
44 through which they*ure to pa-s shall be lined 
• 4 with the soldiers of the revolution ; and their 
44 gieaiest pum diment will ! e to hear the excla- 
44 mations td 7 nc la nation , W:r la Lherti '* The 
king and hi-^ family were instantly conducted to 
the Temple. 

At the epoch of the massacres in the prisons, at 
the. commencement of September, the populace 
proceeded to the Temple, with the head of the 
in ui det ci l princess of Lumballe on the end of a 
pike. One ui the commi<«aiies, ad dressing him- 
self to Louis, beckoned him to the window to 
witness, as he said, a curious spectacle. He was 
stopped, however, by the colleague of this mis- 
creant; and his sensibility was thus spared the 
*ie\v of so ghastly a sight. The above massacres, 
as well as those of Versailles, were executed with 
an atrocity which fury alone could not have in- 
spired. Their object, which had been coolly cal- 
culated, was to strike a terror in the French, 
which should prepare them for the murder of their 
Sovereign. 

lie was now, together with every part of his fa- 
mily; Strictly searched, and deprived of penknives, 
icisssfs, and. fn gcneVal, Whatever might have been 
iiractid to the aim of self* destruction. ThL 
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fully sufficient to intimate the approaching fate 
that awaited him. Oji the 11th of September 
the new mayor of Paris, Cham bon, visited the 
Temple to inform him that he was no longer to be 
indulged with the society of the dauphin, lie 
was thus deprived of his best consolation. 

Abcut the middle of September Louis and hi* 
family were immured in a tower which had been 
carefully insulated from the rest of the building. 
The windows were burn canned, and the light al- 
lowed to penetrate in no other way than through a 
narrow opening at the top, by which the air was 
likewise admitted, in this cruel captivity, the 
suffering monarch was deprived, by the merciless 
commissaries of the commune, of pens, ink, and 
paper# His pencil oven was taken from him ; but 
he was allowed to retain his books. On the 21st 
of the above month, Manuel came to announce 
to him the establishment of the republic. 

The jacobins and cordeliers having laid aside 
their own particular resentments, united to con- 
cert the destruction of Louis XVI. He was in- 
terrogated at I lie bar* of the convention, con- 
formably to a report made on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, by a commission of twenty-four members. 
Among the crimes alleged against him, he was ac- 
cused of having supplied the enemies of France 
with money ; of being the author of the war waged 
on the French territory; of having conspired 
against the liberty of the country, &c. Suf- 
fice it to say that his reply to each of the heads of 
accusation was delivered with firmness and dig- 
nity ; and that, whatever was the degree of cul- 
pability attached to himself, or to his advisers, his 
implacable enemies were fully bent ou his death. 

Having 
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Having. demanded a counsel to draw^tip his dtv' 
tenc^, lie withdrew into the hall of conferences 
to wait the reply. 

The Orleans party, and the jacobins headed by 
Robespierre, in the expectation that he would 
have been condemned on that day, had prepared 
a hod for him in one of the apartments, and would 
not consent that council should he assigned him. 
Their opinion was, however, successfully com- 
bated. The unfortunate monarch having been 
led back to the Temple, made choice of Target 
and Tronchct, two celebrated counsellors, as his 
advocates. On the refusal of the former to under- 
take the office, Malcshcrbes was nominated in his 
stead. M, de Scze, a young student in the law, 
became in the event their coadjutor. 

On Christmas day Louis XVf. made bis will; 
and on the following day was conducted to the 
convention. His j ustilicatory discourse was there 
read by M. d‘e Scze ; and he was aga\n led back 
to the Temple amid the maledictions of the popu- 
lace. Nothing particular occurred until the 
14th of January 1793, when it was derided in 
the convention that Louis Capet had been guilty 
uf a conspiracy against the liberty of the nation, 
and had made an attack on the general security 
of the state. Secondly, it was voted that the 
primary assemblies should not be convened, to 
give a sanction to the sentence w'hich was to be 
pronounced. And, thirdly, the nature of the 
penalty to be indicted was discussed. 

The death of Louis XVI. was decided by a 
majority of five voices. Before the president 
proceeded to cast up the votes, he announced 
that he had just received two letters, one of them 

from 
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from the ambassador of Spain, the _othcr fr^m 
-the defenders of the kii^. Relatively to tfjfc .first, 
the order of the day was adopted ; and it was de- 
creed that the advocates of Louis should not be 
heard until after the result should have been pro- 
claimed. A paper signed by the monarch, who 
was desirous that an appeal should be made to 
the people, was rejected in the same way. 

Of all the demands which Louis XVI. made 
to the convention, after Jhis fatal sentence had 
been read to him, two only were granted, namely, 
that he should have a private interview with a 
priest whom he would name, and another with 
his family. H-is tender and affectionate adieus 
may be better conceived than described. We 
shall therefore briefly state, that the 2 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1793, was fatal to a sovereign, who, how- 
ever he may be ta.\ecl with weakness, was not 
devoid of talents and accomplishments. Mis bit- 
terest enemies have done homage t« the benevo- 
lence of his' heart. Alas! had he possessed the 
firmness of character which would have enabled 
him to stem the torrcift of faction and mutinous 
discontent, he might still have been seated on the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The occurrences which led to his tragical end 
have interrupted the course of the political and 
military transactions, of which the following is a' 
short retrospect. The partition treaty, as it is 
termed, between the courts, was signed in tlje 
month of July 1791, and on the following month 
the treaty of Pilnitz was personally signed by the 
emperor and the king of Prussia, The article 
of the latter treaty which particularly related to 
.France, purported that effectual measures should 

, 4 ' H 
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W* concerted for the maintenance of the existing 
treaties with that nation ? and that, if every re- 
presentation to that effect should fail of success, 
the concurrence of all the European powers 
should be demanded. As it was impossible that 
the situation of the royal family of France should 
not involve that power in a dispute with the em- 
peror, on account of his nearness of consanguU 
m ty with Marie Antoinette, the French anticipated 
the blow which was rtfeditated against then., by 
a hostile decree passed in the month of April 
1?()2. It was followed in a few days by a de- 
claration of war published against France at 
Brussels; and in the month of July of the same 
year the Austrian manifesto appeared. Two other 
manifestoes were shortly after published by Prus- 
sia. The French princes who had quitted France 
made their declaration in the month of August. 

While a part of the courts of Europe were thus 
preparing hhstilities, and the others watching 
their progress with a lively interest, the French 
made, two successful fnyusions of the Austrian' 
Netherlands. On their side the great army of 
the allies entered France, and took possession of 
Longwi on the 22d of August, about which time 
the marquis de la Fayette, feeling a remorse of 
conscience for the part he had taken in the revo- 
lution, as well as a deep concern for the suffer- 
ing* of the royal family, came over to the allies 
With a part of, the staff of his army. 

The French general Dumourier was at this 
time strongly encamped atGrandpre, where he 
had the mortification to learn that Verdun had 
Vtn treacherously delivered up to the allies. 
His outposts were repeatedly attacked, but un- 
successfully* 
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successfully. The post of Croix-au-bois vyas* 
however, forced, and as his army w-aarred^ccd to 
fifteen thousand men, ftho had to contend against 
sixty thousand Prussians and Austrians, together 
with a body of enraged emigrants, he was forced 
to retreat. It required all his skill to prevent 
the complete rout of his troops, who were seized 
with a panic terror. Jlc now proceeded to occupy 
the camp of St. Menchould. Towards the latter 
end of September the important fortress of Thion- 
ville was besieged by the tfllies. It was gallantly 
defended by gei.» ral Wimpfen, who, in a suc- 
cessful sortie, seized on the magazines and military 
waggons of the besiegers. 

Dmnouricr having been joined by generals 
Keilemunin and Beurnonviilc, the combined army 
advanced in his pursuit, ilis position having 
been rcconnoitered by the king of Prussia, se- 
veral columns were put in motion by the allies, 
for the attack of the heights of Gizancourt. Re- 
peated skirmishes ensued, but nothing decisive 
was effected on either side. The combined 
forces were encamped *vithin sight of the strong 
post occupied by Dumouricr, whose army was 
joined by numerous bands of volunteers. 

The allied troops,, encamped in the sterile part 
of the province of Champagne, suffered so much 
from famine and disease, that their camp became 
a scene of desolation and death. The Prussian 
monarch, after having twice sent his adjutant- 
general with propositions to general Dumoufftfr, 
retreated with his troops. 

The French, under general Custinc, having 
made an irruption into Germany, in a few weeks 
made themselves masters of Spire, Worms, Metz, 
and Frankfort. Ihcsc events accelerated the eva- 
vol. xxm. * f cualioa 
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Hbuation of Verdun by the Austrians. Savoy was 
lih^wiscj uvaded by the French general Montcs- 
quicrti^ on whose approach Chain berri surren*- ' 
dr red. The disputes between the French and the 
little Republic of Geneva were settled by a treaty 
which was so highly displeasing to the French 
government, that deputies were sent from Paris to 
arrest general Montcsquiou, who was so for- 
tunate as to make his escape. While this was 
passing, general Ansdme, at the head of the 
army of the Var, tool* possession of Nice, Mon- 
talban, and Villa Franca; but having been after- 
wards defeated at Saspello, and forced to retreat 
from Castillon, he was suspected of treachery, 
and sent prisoner to Palis. 

The duke of Sstxc-Tescken, governor general of 
the Austrian Netherlands, having joined the army 
of the Imperial governor general Clairfayt, and the 
Austrian forces being strongly entrenched on the 
heights of Jommapes, Dumouricr came to a 
resolution to Attack them. Having, <?arly in the 
morning of the 6th of November, dislodged , the 
enemy from a small village in the vicinity, the 
general attack was made at noon. The first stage 
of the Austrian redoubts having been carried, 
Dumouricr charged the enemy’s cavalry, who 
gave way. The second stage of redoubts was 
carried with great impetuosity ; and the Aus- 
trians forced to retreat after a very vigorous 
defence. The conquest of Belgium followed this 
|fcy important victory. General Clairfayt, who 
bad now assumed the command in chief of the 
Austrian forces, after having spent nearly two 
months in retreating, took up his position on the 
right bank of the Rhine. 

; ' ■ * CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Events of tfie French 11 notation from the t tenth of 
Ijouis XVI. to the Treaty of Amiens. 

/^IIAUVELIN, the Fr&ich ambassador, hating 
^ received an order from the English govern- 
ment to quit London, the convention sent thither 
a negoeiator, Marct, who was no sooner landed 
at Dover, than he was obliged to rc-embark, the 
news of the death of the king of France having 
already reached England. War was declared by 
threat Britain and Spain soon after ; and their 
example was speedily followed by Spain and 
Russia. 

Dumourier was ordered to iftvade Holland, 
and confided to general Miranda the siege of 
Macstricht. He hift^clf laid siegfe to Breda, the* 
surrender of which was followed by {hat of 
Klundert, Gertruidcmberg, and Williijinstiidt. 
While he was empjoyed in the blockade of Berg- 
op-zoom, the British army commanded by the 
duke of York landed in Holland, und recovered 
Williamstadt from the hands of the French. The 
prince of Cobourg surprised the advanced posts 
of the French army before Maestricht, J&nd 
obliged Miranda to raise Hie siege of that place: 
Dumourier was in consequence commanded to 1 
abandon his enterprise against Holland, and to* 
concentrate all his forces so as to be enabled to 
oppose the prince of Cobourg* lie was forced 
li e 2 to 
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to cwdcr a g eneral retreat at the close of the 
Wttlj of ffc?vjmle, fought *11 the 18th of March, 
notwithstanding he had at the onset been flattered 
with the prospect of a complete victory, lie 
was afterwards defeated near Louvain ; and by 
this victory on the part of the allies, Belgium was 
recovered from the French* 

In proportion as Dumottricr approached France, 
his enemies, the Jacobins of Baris, became more 
bitter in their hatred towards him. As he had 
threatened to march to the capital, to protect the 
Girondins, and the party headed by Dan ton, 
three commissioners were sent to sound his in- 
tentions. On his side he negociatcd with the 
Austrian generals, to secure for himself a retreat. 
He quitted Tournay,. for the purpose of drawing 
Rearer to France, and huving broken up the 
camp of Mauldc, took up his residence at St. 
Amand. His plan was to possess himself of Lille, 
Valenciennes, and Conde, there to proclaim the 
constitution of 17^1, with the re-establishment 
of the monarchical form of government ; but in 
this attempt he failed. VVhife he had thus placed 
himself in a very delicate and hazardous position, 
four conventional commissioners, accompanied by 
Beurnonvillc, the minister of war, came to his 
camp to notify to him that he was to repair in- 
stantly to Paris. Well knowing the fate which 
there awaited him, he caused the commissioners 
to te arrested, and delivered shem up into the 
hands of the Austrians. They were afterwards 
exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI. The 
defection of Dumourier, and of a part of his 
army, followed this event. 

The French army was rallied, and placed under 

the 
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the command of general Dampierre, who made 
two ineffectual attempts to force the allies ta di>- 
continue the blockade of Conde. lie lell in an 
action which was undertaken with this \u?w ; ami 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg remained, in a maimer, 
a passive spectator of the discomfiture of the 
French army. It is thought that his inaction 
was occasioned by the truce he hud made with' 
Dumoitrier. 

At the same time that these disastrous events 
were announced to the convention, advices were 
brought of the unfavourable posture of atlairs in 
St. Domingo, and of the surrender of the island* 
of Corsica to Great Britain. The Spaniards hud 
invaded a part of Rousillon, with an ardour and 
a vigilance which were not expected from such a 
foe; and in la Vendee an insurm tion had I weft 
kindled by the priests. The army ot re volte rtf 
there collected had assumed the title of the 
catholic army, and rallied in the name of God 
and the king. It was headed by the nobility,, 
who had not emigrated there in the same degice 
fts in the other parts" of France. 

In Paris a plot had been formed to milder thO 
Girondins, a* well as the greater part of Ac depu- 
ties who had not voted for the death of the king; 
This butchery was to have been carried into exe# 
cution on the 9th of March, 1793, but was resisted 
by Danton, and several other jacobins, who con- 
sidered tfie measure as too precipitate. They 
created, however, a revolutionary committee 
\Vhich was to effect their purpose in a mofd 
gradual way. In the mean time they declared 
themselves in a state of permanent insurrection 
against all the enemies of the republic, whatevet 
might bo their denomination. -Robespierre and 
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Danton obtained a decree by which all the sans 
culottes were to be armed with pikes and muskets 
at the expense of the rich, who were themselves 
to be disarmed as suspected persons. A forced 
loan by which they were to be progressively taxed 
was superadded, together with several revolution- 
ary taxes, yhich were levied in the departments, 
at the will of the commissioners of the convention. 
The maximum was proposed by the commune of 
Paris, but rejected until a more convenient op- 
portunity. In the interim, the shops and ware- 
houses of the grocers in the capital were, on the 
suggestion of Marat, plundered by the populace, 
who did not, however, take the advice of that 
monster, to hang up before their doors several of 
those whom they thus robbed with impunity. 
The instigator to these atrocities was denounced, 
and tried by a revolutionary tribunal, chiefly 
composed of his own creatures. The necessary 
consequence wag that he was acquitted, and again 
took his seat in the assembly. 

. His disciple, Orleans, or, as he stiled himself, 
Egalitc, was not equally fovtunate. As soon as 
the convention learned that one of his sons had 
been an 4 ^ccomplice of Dumourier, he was arrested. 
His sons’ who were still in France were closely 
watched at Marseilles. The Bourbons were ba- 
nished from the territory of the republic ; and the 
ci-devant duchess of Orleans confined in a fortress 
in Normandy. 

Such were the first essays of the mountaineers 
in the convention, and of the jacobins in their 
club. The commune of Paris having, at the insti- 
gation of the execrable Hebert, declared itself in 
* state of permanent insurrection, several of the 

sections 
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sections followed its example. The insurrection 
of the 31st of May, # was the inevitable result of 
these detestable measures ; but the decisive blow 
was not struck until the 2d of June. On the 
latter day, the sections, headed by the ferocious 
llenriot, repaired to the convention, and by their 
means twenty-nine of the most virtuous and dis- 
interested members of the convention were put 
under arrest. Several of them made their escape 
into the departments, where they found the inha- 
bitants prepared to revolt against the tyranny of 
the jacobins. The city of Nantes declared in 
their favour, as did likewise that of Caen, where 
the republican general Wimpfen had his head- 
quarters. 

On the 11th of July, Marat, the execrable 
Marat, was assassinated by Charlotte Corday, a 
young lady belonging to an ancient and respecta- 
ble family inhabiting Caen in Normandy. She 
had seen the proscribed deputies jvho bad sought 
a refuge irl that city, ami their details inspired her 
with the resolution to rid the world of this odious 
tyrant. Having with some difficulty obtained 
the interview after which she so ardently longed, 
she found him busied in taking a bath. A While 
she amused him in* recounting the namfe of the 
fugitive deputies who were concealed in the place 
of her nativity, she drew her knife, and plunged 
it in his heart. Thus perished one of the most 
detestable monsters the revolution had engender- 
ed. The heroic Charlotte Corday was guillotined 
a few days after, with circumstances of peculiar 
barbarity. 

The new constitution was adopted towards the 
dose of June 1793? at which time the disturbances 

took 
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took place at Lyons which laid the foundation for 
alt the horrors that wore subsequently heaped on 
that city. Marseilles also declared against the 
tyranny of the jacobins, and sent a body of 
troops to Atignon, to proceed from thence to 
Lyons, to afford succour to the besieged inhabi- 
tants. They were encountered and defeated by 
general Cartaux, who speedily made his appear- 
ance at the gates of Marseilles. Such of flic 
inhabitants as were royalists, or, as they were 
termed, federalists, were desirous to oppose his 
entry ; but having been forced to yield to the 
lower classes, fled to Toulon, which had been 
taken possession of by the British forces. That 
city was abandoned by them at the close of the 
above year. 

In la Vendee the insurrection was still more 
formidable than in the south. The royalists, in 
im unsuccessful attack on Nantes, sacrificed from 
three to four thousand of their best troops. Not- 
withstanding fifty thousand republicans were 
marched against them, they obtained several im- 
portant victories, one of win elf was gained by five 
thousand soldiers of the royal and catholic 
army j/^inst nearly forty thousand Comention- 

Near the Pyrenees the republicans wore 
equally unsuccessful. A Spanish army pene- 
trated into the French territory, and seized the 
important fortress of Beilegardc, together with 
the port of Collioure. 

Condc surrendered, in the month of July 1793, 
to the prince of Saxe Cobourg, after a lilockadn 
6f four months. The siege of Valuin'! dines was 
prccedW by the defeat of the French, whose camp 
: at 
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at Famars was forced by the allies. On this oc- 
casion the duke of York distinguish? I himself 
highly, at the head of the British troops. . Under 
these circumstances, so perilous to France* 
general Custinc was ordered to quit the army of 
the Rhine, and to take the command of that of 
the North. His camp was forced, and the sur- 
render of Valenciennes followed. Such was the 
situation of France in the autumn of 1793. 

The committee of public safety was established 
to desolate France by the most horrid butcheries 
and persecutions. Dantou withdrew from the 
convention, and left all the power in the hands of 
Robespierre, Coilot d’llerbois, Billand-Varcnnej, 
Couthon, and St. Just. Their first act of autho- 
rity was to apprehend all suspected, persons, and 
to try them by revolutionary committees, the powers 
of which were so unlimited, that they could 
readily seize on the four fifths of the population 
of France. One of their earliest victims was 
general Custine, whose murder was followed by 
that of Marie Antoinette of France, the wretched 
widow of Louis XVI." She had suffered during 
three months all the horrors of a cl se captivity 
in the prison of the Conciergcric, from djjience 
she was led before? the revolutionary tfibhnal. 
She perished on the Kith of October, 179*3, having 
survived her husband nearly nine months. 

Her death was followed by the destruction of 
the Girondin party, forty of whom were brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and twenty 
others, who had fled, outlawed. In the number 
of those who were guillotined, was the celebrated 
Brisson, by whom the faction was headed. 
Lebrun, the minister for foreign affairs, was after- 
wards 
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v* •’S the friend of Pirissot, and ano- 

ther' ,n'i iiv v » r ;V'*iere, stabbed himself in his 
prison. V.»* » Roland, a lady celebrated 

for her viru . Jwits, and of the 

minister of tha, * was the next victim of the 
revolutionary committee. The majority of the 
proscribed deputies had sought a shelter at Bor- 
deaux, which was in a state of revolt. That city 
having, however, been obliged to submit to the 
jacobin government, seferal of them were recog- 
nized, and put to death. Petion and Barbaroux 
not having been able to find an asylum, the body 
of the former was devoured by the wolves. The 
latter had wandered so long without sustenance, 
that he had scarcely a vestige of life remaining, 
when he was discovered by his implacable per- 
secutors. The celebrated Condorcet was hunted 
out in his concealment ; but had time to swallow 
a dose of poison by which his punishment was 
abridged. * 

The monster Orleans was brought up to Paris 
from Marseilles, and tried. He smiled at his 
condemnation, and made but one request, which 
was tlVil his punishment should not be delayed 
until/T^* following day. On bis way to execution,' 
he braved the insults of the multitude, whose 
contemptible idol he had so long been ; and pe- 
rished without the smallest remorse of conscience. 
*?At this time the progress of the butcheries of the 
revolutionary tribunal observed an augmenting 
ratio. Bailly, who had been mayor of Paris at 
the commencement of the revolution, and whose 
mathematical acquirements are well known, was 
executed in the field of Mars near Paris, after 
having spent two dreadful hours on his way 

. thither. 
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thither. This refinement ot jacobin cruelly waf 
followed by the murder of the ex-minister Duport 
Dutertre, and the eloquent Ilurnave. Several of 
N the most distinguished members of the constituent 
assembly shared the same fate. 

The committee of public safety sent a new army 
into la Vendee, with instructions to deliver up 
that wretched country to lire and pillage. These 
instructions were so faithfully executed by the 
commandant, llossignol. that in a letter to tho 
commune of Paris, he stated that he had set fire to 
all the. mills, with the exception of one which 
belonged to a patriot. The inhabitants were 
hemmed in by four armies, against which they 
had but a weak force to oppose. At a moment 
when they were thought tu have been dispersed 
and annihilated, they suddenly made their appear- 
ance, and fell on the republicans whose columns 
they cut in pieces. They now crossed the Loire, 
and having bct*n joined by many of the inhabi- 
tants of .the neighbouring departments, made 
themselves masters of several important posts, and 
liberated all those ujiu had been imprisoned /or 
political crimes. ) 

tiritany and a great part of Normanry being 
filled with the royalists who # had acqyu^l the 
denomination of chouans % and whose system of 
warfare was to wait in ambush for the unsuspccU 
ing enemy, Carrier, one of the most atrocious 
monsters of the revolution, was sent to Nantz. 
lie there spared neither age nor sex: the aged, 
the infirm, infants even, w ere his destined victims. 
On pretext of removing them from one prison to 
another, he caused them to be bound together, and 
embarked in boats, so contrived, by the means qf 

a valve 
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Yl valve at the bottom, as to become filled with 
water on their reaching thg middle of the Loire. 
His cruelties had the effect of drawing over many 
partizans to the side of Charctte, the royalist 
general, who must have possessed very extraordi- 
nary military talents, to be enabled to carry on 
such a war, without money, and without fortresses, 
at the bead of an army chiefly composed of pea- 
sants. It has been calculated that the war of 
la Vendee co?t the French more men than had 
been sacrificed by the warfare with the different 
powers of the continent. 

The city of Lyons surrendered on the £>th of 
October, 1793, after a long and desperate siege, 
during which, and the bombardment, the gieatest 
horror* were committed by the satellites of the 
convention, who massacred all the fugitive Lyon- 
11 esc* they found without the walls. The atrocities 
winch followed the surrender exceed all that the 
imagination cm picture to itself of more than 
cannibal barbarity. It is impossible' to follow 
Collot d*Hcrbois in the hellish devices to which 
he reported to torture hisT victims. While his 
colleague, Coutlion, affixed his mark to the houses 
whichJe ere to be demolished, he levied an army 
of ciu- throats, at the head of* whom was a detach- 
ment of the revolutionary army of Paris. Thou- 
sands of victims were, by his order, thrown into 
the prisons ; but before the massacres commenced, 
a festival was commanded. After the temporary 
commission had been employed for several days 
ami nights in pronouncing sentence of death on 
the wretched prisoners, its members presented 
themselves to Collot d'Herbois, to complain that 
they were as fatigued by their task, as was the 

exe* 
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executioner who attended at the guillotine. 
new mode of punishment was accordingly adopted. 
On the following day sixty-nine individuals, 

1 bound two and two, were escorted to the ’Uia.c dcs 
BrotUaux, to be shot. The signal having been 
given by Collot d’flcrbois, the guns, loaded with 
grape shot, were discharged. Tlx^e who were 
not killed by the hie, weie dispatched b) the 
muskets of the soldiery, and their kodirs thrown 
into the Uhone. This butchery was MKCecoed by 
another similar one of a hundred and eight MCtiois, 
the greater pari of them \ouug men of good 
families, who had been purposely escorted to 
Lyons from the armies in which they were en- 
gaged in lighting the battle* of their country. At 
the end of five months nearly six thousand persons 
had perished. 

The recovery of Toulon by the f rench was fol- 
lowed by tlmretrcat id the army commanded by - 
the duke of York from before Dunkirk, and by 
the surrender of Muubeuge to the republican 
arms. On the other hand, not only Strasbourg, 
but the whole of Alsace, was exposed bvia deci- 
sive victory gained in that quarter by the Impe- 
rialists. 

On the 1st of June, 175)4-, the French fleet 
commanded by admiral V i Hare t- Jo you sc was de- 
feated by lord If owe, who, notwithstanding ho 
had under his command a fleet of an inferior 
force, captured six of the enemy's ships of the line. 
Another of their ships was sunk in the action, 
which conferred an immortal honour on the British 
arms by sea. 

The iniquitous law of the maximum had render- 
ed the situation of the capital precisely sfoiih.r to 
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Viat of a town exhausted by a long siege; Before 
day-break the streets were filled with multitudes 
of distressed women and children, ranged in long 
files before the doom of the dealers in the different 
articles essential to their existence. The trades- 
people considered the sale of their commodities to 
be tantamount to a pillage ; but were forced to 
sacrifice their property to their personal safety. 
The inhabitants ot the cm i sons trembled when 
they brought their productions to market. The 
public places were deserted ; and this was likewise 
the case with the qua iters which had been for- 
merly inhabited by the favourites of fortune. On 
their hotels were inscribed the words national 
jtroputif , to point out that they had been the 
abodes either of emigrants, or of the victims of 
the revolution. In the provinces the same picture 
of misery was exhibited. 

The department of Vaucluse, having Avignon 
for its capital, had for four years been exposed to 
all the horrors and calamities of the revolution, 
under the domination of Jourdan, stiled the cut- 
throat,. He was succeeded by another monster 
nameiPMaignet, who, with a view to the exorcise 
of an uncommon vengeance, caused the tree of 
liberty* to be cut down at Bedouin, one of the 
most flourishing towns in that quarter. On this 
pretext, the above place was set fire to, and sixty- 
three of its inhabitants sentenced to perish by the 
guillotine. The. majority of those who survived 
fell a prey to misery and despair. 

Joseph Lcbon was sent to inflict a punishment 
on Arras, the place of nativity of Robespierre. 
The revolutionary commission which was there 
established performed its hellish functions with 

such 
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such a rapidity, that in a few days there was n^l 
to he found a single house in the most spacious 
street of the above city, belonging to which seve- 
ral individuals had not been guillotined. Nearly 
nine hundred persons perished in the presence of 
this monster, who was seated in a balcony during 
the executions. 

Among the magistrates who were immolated, 
was the respectable and virtuous Malesherbes, the 
intrepid defender of Louis XVI. Forty 'five mem- 
bers of the ancient parliament of Paris, thirty- 
throe belonging to that of Thoulouse, thirty far- 
mers general, and twenty-five of the most opulent 
merchants of Sedan, perished about the same 
time. Madame Elizabeth, the sister of the un-» 
fortunate Louis, was brought to trial at the instil 
gation of Billaud de Varcnnes. She was sen- 
tenced to suffer death by the guillotine, notwith- 
standing it was impossible to substantiate a single 
charge against this virtuous and exemplary female* 
The executions were now multiplied to such a. 
degree, that eighty persons were trequciiUy cof^ 
veyed to the place of execution in tHe *&mc 
vehicle. To cite ihe names of all the illustrious 
victims who fell, wpuld lar exceed our limits, and 
would at the same time present too hoVricta pic- 
ture of human depravity. 

Throe weeks before the event which was to de- 
liver France nom the muM atroeiou- of tyrannies, 
Robespierre absented himself from the committee 
of public safety. The storm which hovered over 
his head, had left him no other partisans than 
bis execrable associates, Couthon and St. Just. 
The members of the convention who had hitherto 
been on his side, and had supported him in all 
1 ' f 2 his 
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t>s sanguinary proceedings, were for the greater 
part decidedly against him, jyid were consequently 
marked out for his vengeance. At length, on the 
2fUh of July l?fH, Robespierre appeared at the 
convention, and made a speech in which he an- 
nounced the speedy dost uictiou of all those who 
were obnoxious to his measures. This speech was 
the signal of a general insurrection against him. 
On a proposition being made that it should be 
printed and sent into thj,* departments, a violent 
opposition ensued, in the course of which the 
tyrant was called on to name the members whom 
he accused. On the morning of the. memorable 
27th of July, Saint Just, in his endeavours to vin- 
dicate Robespierre, was interrupted by Tallicn, 
who, to put an end to the divisions that subsisted 
in the assembly, demanded that the mysterious 
veil which covered the conspiracy of Robespierre 
should be entirely removed. He declared that he 
had, on the preceding day, been present at the 
debates in the jacobin club; that he shuddered 
his country ; that he had witnessed the for- 
ndRiuujpf the army of the new Cromwell; and 
that he had provided himself with a poignard to 
terminate tiis own existence, in case the conven- 
tion should not have the courage to pronounce a 
decree of accusation against Robespierre. He 
demanded that the sitting should be permanent; 
and that Hcnriot, the commandant of the armed 
force of Paris, should, ar %v* 11 as his stall', be put 
under arrest. This proposition was decreed, to- 
gether with the arrest of the commandant and 
principal officers of (he national guard. Tallied 
now drew the attention of the assembly to the 
speech made by Robespierre on the preceding day. 
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and repeated by him in the evening at the jacobin^ 
club. Luchet, one of the members, demanded 
that he should he instantly arrested ; and a decree 
ot‘ arrest was accordingly passed against him, his 
young brother, and his accomplices, Coutlion, St. 
Just, and Lc Ba*. They were ordered to with- 
draw, and the meeting dissolved. 

At seven in the evening the sitting was resumed, 
and the incmbeisof the municipality and depart- 
ment <>t Pans ordered to# the bar. The arrest of 
Fleurint-Lescot, the mayor of Paris, having been 
decreed, the president announced that the jacobins 
had invested and taken possession of the com- 
mittee of public safety. One of the members 
stated that licnriot had effected his escape, and, 
was pat ailed by the populace in triumph. Another 
brought the news that Robespierre had been con- 
ducted by bis partnaii'* to the commune liousc, 
and had been well received by the municipal 
officers. They were, as well as# Henriot, out- 
lawed, and Burras appointed to the command of 
the national guard. The barriers ot Paris lnttfTnflf J 
been shut, and other precautionary measure! takun, 
it was announced that Robespierre and all Ins ac- 
complices had efteetpd their escape. They veto 
declared to be in a state of outlawry. The dif- 
ferent sections of Paris jook the oatn* of alle- 
giance to the convention. 

The door of the commune bouse, where the 
conspirators were assembled, having bee nTo reed 
open, Robespierre attempted to destroy hiinself 
with a pistol, the discharge of which fractured 
his jaw. LeBas blew out bis brains; andCouthon, 
who had sought refuge beneath a table, stabbed 
himself with a knife, but not mortally. The 
if s younger 
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ytounger Robespierre throw himself out of a win- 
dow, and receded several, fractures. Henriot 
was thrown out of another window by Coflinhal, 
another of the conspirators : and was found in a 
most dreadful state, but still alnc. All the 
members of the commune were arrested. 

Sentence of death was pronounced on the con- 
spirators on the afternoon of the following day. 
They were conveyed to execution surrounded by 
a populace intoxicated with joy. Never did a 
culprit suffer greater torments than those endured 
toy Robespierre. On the two succeeding days 
eighty-three of his accomplices, chiefly members 
of the commune of Paris, were executed. 

^ In the month of March 1 7>H, the uimies were 
'more powerful than any Europe had ever witnessed 
on any former occasion. France alone, without 
allies, had lc\ied upwards of a million of lightn- 
ing men. Pichegru commanded the army of the 
north, and Joardan that of the Sanibie and 
Meuse. On the other hand, the emperor had 
iffiifcd the scene of war in person, to animate his 
trotops.I The prince of Saxe t'obourg had repaired 
the fortifications of Valenciennes, and had thrown 
up considerable works near Courtrai and Alenin. 
The protection of that part ot maritime Flanders 
was confided to General Clayrfait ; and, at a still 
greater distance, the duke of York made incur- 
sions round Lille. TJie Dutch, under the com- 
mand of the hereditary prince of Orange, pro- 
tected the banks of the Sambre, another point ro 
lativc to which the prince of Saxe Cobourg enter- 
tained well-founded alarms. 

The Austrians commenced the campaign by the 
investiture of Landrecies, the Mcge of which was 
carried on with so much activity; that the place 

surrendered 
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surrendered at the expiration of ten days after 
the trenches had been opened. This was the 
fourth fortified place which the Austiians had 
conquered on the French territory. While they 
flattered themselves that the acquisition of two or 
three \ictorics would conduct them to the capital, 
they were kept on the defensive by the republican 
troops, whose attacks were so concerted, that the 
Imperialists could with difficulty discern the point 
from which they were directed. On the 2f>th of 
April the French entered Courtrai, and menaced 
Alenin, to the succour of which Clay r fa it marched. 
He was defeated ; but returned a few days alter 
to the attack of Courtrai, in front of which lie 
threw- up several commanding batteries. The re- 
publican troops made a sortie, and charged theh, 
enemy with so much impetuosity, that they dis-t 
lodged them from their advanced posts. Clayifttit) 
was thus obliged to retreat a second time, and de-J 
nmnded reinforcements to disengage West Flanders 
from an incursion which would expose a gregt- 
part of the Austrian army. The auli f e'c f oiy/ciI 
was thus forced to defer the execution of th6 plan 
of an offensive campaign, and eventually to re- 
nounce it altogether. The French were thiice 
repulsed in then* attempts to cross the Sambre ; hut 
were more successful in the passage of the Mae.?e. 
In short, the events of each day evinced the 
efficacy of the plan of the French council of war, 
presided by Carnot, to keep the Austrian ainiy 
. blocked up in its new conquests, and between the 
four fortresses bv which they were protected. 

'Flie prince of Saxe Cobourg resolved to make 
a great effort to disengage West Flanders, and 
sinlted his head quarters to Tournay. The army 

commanded 
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cofnmandcd by general Clayrfait was augmented 
to twenty-five thousand raenj and tlmt under the 
command ot the duke of York, by whom he was 
to be seconded, was still superior in point of num- 
bers. The prince of Cobourg, who waited the 
success of their combined operations, covered* 
Tournay with the flower of the Austrian army. Such 
powerful forces enabled the Austrian army to re- 
sume the offensive operations, with a strong per- 
suasion that the body of French troops which oc- 
cupied Courtrai, and the one which invested 
Menin, would be forced to lay down their arms. 

The duke of York set out from before Courtrai 
on the 17th of May, and took possession of all 
the posts to the right extending from Lille to that 
jjflace. General Clayrfait crossed the Lys at Wcr- 
*wick and Commincs. Picb°gru, who was aware 
bf these movements, prevented the junction of 
fche two armies, and kept up a communication 
fwith Courtrai bjf skillful manoeuvres. He put 
.himself at the head of the detachments of troops 
whi£hYr«d retreated towards ^ille, and marched 
against the duke of York. The British and Ha- 
noverians maintained their positions for a con- 
siderable time, but were at length overpowered 
by numbers, and forced to retreat, which they 
did with great regularity. All their artillery and 
Camp equipage fell into the hands of the French ; 
and two thousand of their troops were made pri- 
soners. The duke of York retreated with his 
army to Tournay. General Clayrfait crossed the 
Lys, and returned to the position he had before 
occupied on the heights of Thielt, whence he was 
enabled to menace r Courtrai, and to protect 
Y pres. 
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The French, under general Picliegru, were re-* 
pulsed with great loss in an attempt to take 
Tournay by assault. Clayrfait haring quitted the 
position he occupied, the French general Souhani 
marcln'd towards Ypres, and gave him battle. 
The Imperialists were defeated, with the loss of 
their camp equipage, and Yprcs capitulated soon 
alter. West Flanders was thus open to the lie- 
publicans, but was not the scene where the de- 
cisive blows of the campaign were struck. 

When it was opened, the movements of the 
army, commanded by general Jourdan, did not ap- 
pear to have been conceited with those of Piche- 
gru. After two indecisive actions near Arlon, ge- 
neral Beaulieu, who had been opposed to Jour- 
dan, pushed on to Charleroi, file siege of which 
he raised. The latter general, having left behind 
him strong garrisons, set out with an army of 
thirty thousand men, and, alter a very rapid and 
difficult march, was met by the <princc of Saxe 
Cobourg. Two actions were fought on the banks 
of the Sambrc, the result of the first of which 
obliged general Jourdhn to recross that ri\ ;*r after 
having sustained a considerable loss. After the 
second, Charleroi was invested by the French* 
and surrendered on *the 25th of June. r I he me- 
morable battle of Fleurus was fought on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Austrian army was commanded by the 
prince of Cobourg, the right being led by the 
prince of Orange, the left by general Beaulieu, 
and the centre by the prince of Lambesc. It 
had been reinforced by the garrisons of Valen- 
ciennes, Landrccy, and Quesnoy, and was about 
ninety thousand strong. Jourdan's army was 
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still superior in point of numbers, and had a very 
formidable and well- served* rain of artillery. The 
cavalry of the allies lmd, however, a manifest 
advantage over that of the F rcich. 

General Jc.urdan attacked the enemy before 
day break, but his troops were thrice driven from 
before the trenches with great losses. After hav- 
ing continued their efforts for nine hours, the 
French retreated with order and regularity. 
JourJan had, however, powerful resources in re- 
serve for a fourth attack. At six in the evening 
he advanced with the flying artillery, and the 
troops that had not hitherto been engaged. lie 
ordered a charge to be made throughout the whole 
extent of the line.^ It was executed with so much 
impetuosity, that the left wing of the allies was 
broken. The prince of Cobourg ordered a re- 
treat, which was conducted with great ability. 
The second conquest of Belgium by the French 
was the result' of this battle. Valenciennes, 
Conde, Qucsnoy, and Landrccies, capitulated, 
After* slight resistance made by the Austrian 
commandants. Luxembourg aLo surrendered to 
the french. 

A scarcity in Paris, in March 1795, was fol- 
lowed by several acts of just severity against the 
jacobins. Biilaud Varennes anl Collot d'Hcr- 
bois were transported to Guaianc, and seventeen 
other deputies imprisoned. The capital continued 
in an agitated state, until at length, on the 20th 
of May, the mob which had been collected in the 
suburb of St. Antoine, broke out in open insur- 
rection, and repaired to the convention, to de- 
mand bread and the constitution of 1793. They 
murdered one of the representatives, Feraud, and 
4 took 
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took possession of the hall, where they formed 
themselves into a national assembly, and enacted 
several Jacobinical anjl revolutionary measures. 
They wore, however, subdued, and their leaders 
brought to condign punishment. 

On the 15th of July the emigrants were de- 
feated after an unsuccessful attempt to gain a 
footing at Quiboron. They had obtained pos- 
session of a fort, from which they were driven by 
the republican troops. Many of the royalists af- 
fected their escape; but* the gallant count de 
Sombreuii perished at the head of many others. 
Tallien presided at their execution. 

A peace was signed with Spain in the month of 
July, from which time nothing particular oc- 
curred until the 5th ot October, when an attack 
was made on the convention by the jacobins. A 
desperate contest ensued, which lasted for several 
hours, until at length the rebels were mastered 
by Barras, who had the command of the armed 
force of Paris. . • 

On the 26 th of the above month the conven- 
tion was dissolved, and replaced«by five dirijptors,/ 
with a council of five hundred, and a council of 
ciders. The follow ing are the names of the mem- 
bers who composed tl>e directory : Barras, Rcw- 
bcll, Uevellicrc-Lepaux, Letourneur, and Carnot. 

Treaties of peace had been signed in the spring 
of the above year, between France on the one 
band, and Prussia and Tuscany on the other, 
Sweden and the electorate of Iianover followed 
the example of the above powers. The French 
were thus enabled to make more powerful efforts 
in Germany, where they had two strong armies. 
They took Dusseldorf by assault, and laid siege to 
Mentz. Berg and Manheim soon after fell into 

their 
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their hands. General Pichegm being, however, 
.unable to second the efforts of Jourdun, the siege 
of Mcntz was raised ; anti \hc latter of these gene- 
rals forced to cross the Rhine. Manheim fell 
into the hands of the Imperialists, and an armistice 
of three months was agreed on between the con- 
tending generals. 

In Italy the hostilities were renewed very late 
in the season. The battles of Loano and Garesio 
were unfavourable to the French, who, after a 
loss of eight thousand ihen in killed and prison- 
ers, were forced to retreat towards Savona. How- 
ever, the Imperial general Dc Vins being enable 
to obtain possession of the fortress of Savona, 
cm account of the refusal of the Genoese to allow 
liirn a passage through their territorv, was forced 
to retreat, and to allow the French to possess 
themselves of several fortified places, a& well as 
of the magazines he had collected. 

In the WesJ, Indies the events of the war were, 
in 1 7 [) 9 , favourable to France. During tin* pre- 
ceding campaign, Guadaloupe, and Port-au- 
Pnnct*, in St. Domingo, had fallen into the hands 
of the English. The former place was afterwards 
taken possession of by Victor Hughes, who fo- 
mented an insurrection iiAme of the British co- 
lonies, Grenada. He likewise succeeded in re- 
capturing the island of St. Lucie, which had 
been wrested from the French. 

A treaty of alliance having been entered into 
in the summer of the above year, between Francp 
and Holland, Great Britain declared war against 
the latter uation, and planned an attack on its 
settlements. An expedition was accordingly sent 
against the island Qf Ceylon; and forts Trincomale 
juid Oosterbcrg, in that island, surrendered to the 

British 
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British arms. The capture of Manar and Malacca 
followed. In the month of September, the impor- 
tant 'settlement of tl!e Cape of Good Hope fell 
into the hands of the English. 

In the Mediterranean the British admiral, Ho- 
theim, captured two French ships of the line, 
notwithstanding the superiority, in point of num- 
bers, of the French squadron he attacked. Ano- 
ther British admiral, Cornwallis, with only five 
ships of the line, and two frigates, maintained a 
running fight in the channel, agaiiftt thirteen. French 
ships of the line, and a considerable number of 
frigates. Such was the gallantry of his conduct, 
that he obliged the enemy, so superior to him in 
force, to tack, and give up the pursuit. Three 
French ships of the line were captured a few days 
alter by admiral Lord Bridport. 

In the campaign of 1790*, in Italy* the French 
troops were led by Bonaparte. The Imperial- 
ists, under general Beaulieu, attacked the im- 
portant post of Voltri, which they carried; but 
were repulsed at Monte no tte* where tw£ thoiy- 
sand of their troops? were made prisoners by the 
French. The battles of Milcssimo and Dego 
were still more fatsjl to them. They lost fifteen 
thousand men in killed and prisoners, together 
with the greater part of their baggage and rnaga- 
aiucs. To retrieve bis fallen leputation, the 
Austrian general, Beaulieu, carried the village 
of Dego by a sudden and intrepid charge; but 
was driven from thence by the superior fortune of 
Bonaparte. Ihe Sardinian troops, commanded 
by* general Ppovero, having met with repeated 
defeats, the king of Sardinia was reduced to the 
necessity of concluded u very disadvantageous 
peace with the French. 
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Bonaparte having crossed the Po, defeated the 
Imperialists in two engagements, and forced the 
Italian states to sue tor pcAce. The memorable 
battle of Lodi followed, and was won by the 
French after immense difficulties. In their at- 
tempt to cross the bridge, the greater part of 
their grenad iers were mowed down by the 
cross lire of the Austrians ; but they at length 
made their passage good. The brave but unfor- 
tunate Beaulieu, after the discomfiture of his 
troops, threw himself into Mantua. That place 
was, after several actions of less moment, block- 
aded by the French. It would be needless to 
recount all their exploits and successes during 
the above campaign. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the general result, namely, that a re- 
volutionary spirit was disseminated throughout 
every part of Italy ; and the Cispadane and 
Transpadane republics established on the ruins of 
the Austrian government in that territory. 

In Germany; the French arms were not equally 
successful, notwithstanding they obtained some 
Advantages at tlu! commencement of the cam- 
paign. Generals Moreau and Jourdan having 
crossed the Rhine, the Imperialists were over- 
powered in three different actions, the result of 
which enabled Moreau to take possession of 
Frankfort, and to over-run with his troops the 
whole of Franconia. Having afterwards entered 
Stuttgard and Munich, and formed a juuction 
with Jourdan's army, the French troops pene- 
trated into the centre of Germany. They were 
impeded in their progress by the Archduke 
Charles, who had received considerable supplies 
of men and artillery, and who brought to action 
the army of Jourdan in the vicinity of Teming. 

The 
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The victory obtained # by the Imperialists on that 
occasion was followed by another near Wurtz- 
tiourg ; and Jourrian was forced to retreat to- 
wards Dusseldorf, with the scattered remnants of 
his army. 

The celchratcd retreat of Moreau followed 
these events, and was conducted in a masterly 
stile, which confers more credit on him than he 
would have acquired by # rcpeatcd victories. lie 
gained several in his retrograde march ; but was 
so closely followed up by the gallant Archduke, 
that at the close of the campaign the French 
possessed but one post on the right bank of the 
ithine. 

In the course of the above year, the Dutch 
settlements of Demcrara, Issequibo, and Berbice, 
were taken possession of by Great Britain. The 
French island of St. Lucie was surrendered to 
that power in the month of May ;«and soon after 
those of St. Vincent and Grenada fell into the 
same hands. • j. • 

The Dutch made aft ineffectual attempt to cap- 
ture the Cape of Good Hope, and for this purpose 
sent out a squadron o/ two sail of the line, a ship 
of fifty- four guns, another of forty-four, and four 
other vessels of inferior force. This fleet anchor- 
ed in Saldannah bay, where it surrendered, with- 
out any opposition, to the British fleet, command- 
ed by admiral Sir George Keith Elphinstone. The 
Capture of forts Negombo and Oolumbo, soon 
after put the English in possession of all the 
Dutch portion of the 'island of Ceylon. The 
Dutch possessions of Amboy 11a and Bunda likewise 
surrendered to Great Britain. 

Sir Gilbert Elliott, the viceroy of Corsica, per- 
i; jj 2 ceivni" 
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cciving that the greater part of the Italian porta 
were shut against Great Britain, the commerce 
of which necessarily suffered in proportion, pro- ' 
jeeted an attack against the island of Elba. The 
town of Porto Ferrajo surrendered by capitula- 
tion in the month of July ; and the whole of the 
island passed under the domination of Great 
Britain. 

In the month of October the island of Corsica 
was evacuated by the British forces, who had not 
only to contend against a French detachment of 
troops sent from Leghorn, but against the natives, 
who were resolved on being again united with 
France. 

An expedition under general Hoche sailed for 
Ireland in two divisions, one of which was obliged, 
by stress of weather, to return to Rochelle, with 
the loss of one of the ships, the Scevola, which 
foundered. The second division, consisting of 
eight two-deckfcrs, reached Bantry Bay, where it 
remained for three days, but was at length driven 
bff tlid^^M. of It eland in t a gale of wind. By 
this disastrous expedition, the French lost no less 
than three ships of the line, and three frigates, 
without the smallest prospect of * effecting the 
purpose on which they were bent, that of effect- 
ing a disunion between Great Britain and Ireland. 

in the Italian campaign of 1797, the Imperial- 
ists were the lirst to attack, but were defeated 
on the heights of San Marco, and at Rivoli, 
where four thousand ot them were obliged to lay 
1 dovfSi their arms. These events were followed 
by i&e surrender of the Austrian detachment 
commanded by general Proven!. This disaster 
led to the entire defeat of the army commanded 

by 
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by the Imperial general Alvinzi. The city of 
Mantua, after a lon£ and obstinate siege, fell into 
the hands of the French, who carried the war into 
the papal territory, which was speedily subju- 
gated. By file tioaty of Tolontino, which follow- 
ed. Pope Pius VI. renounced all claim to Avig- 
non and the county Vennis.Mii, relinquished the 
legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and llomagna, and 
surrendered, besides, the statues and pictures, the 
possession of which had given so high a cele- 
brity to Home. 

The archduke Charles having been appointed 
to the chief command, the Austrians again took 
the field ; but rc treated as soon as the French 
troops were put in motion. The latter crossed 
the Tagliemento, and brought the enemy to ac- 
tion atCainin. The battle terminated in the de- 
feat of the Imperialists, who fled, and left behind 
them a portion of their baggage and artillery. 
In the interim, the French geneitil, Joubert, ob- 
tained two victories over the Austrians, and se- 
cured their immense magazimft at Jkifcg/h. The 
capture of Gradisca, by general Bernadotte, 
rendered the French masters of all the Austrian 
possessions from the Alps to the sea. The Aus- 
trians were again defeated at Tarvi9, and made 
overtures of peace, which w'ere followed by a 
suspension of arms for nine days. The treaty of 
Lcoben followed, by which it was stipulated, that 
the Emperor should renounce, in perpetuity, his 
right to the Austrian Netherlands, and should 
acknowledge the Cisalpine republic. It was set- 
tled that the Rhine, the common boundary be- 
tween the two nations, should be freely navigated 
by the French. 

eg3 The 
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Tlic campaign in Germany was successfully 
prosecuted by the Ficnth, uptil the nnvo arrived 
of the treaty of Leoben, which produced a sus- 
pension of arms between the respective rom- 
inaiiders. 

The republic of Venice having been hostile to 
the French, General Augcicau, at the head of an 
army of twenty-five thousand Republicans, took 
possession of the city of Wince, and sei/ed o.m 
the forts and arsenal, the treaty of Campcv 
Formio, signed by the Kinpcmr and ihe Freud* 
republic in the month of October follow mgs tin^ 
city, with its continental possessions, together 
with the islands of Istiia and Dalmatia, and the 
Adriatic ides, tell to the lot of Austmi ; while 
the French reset \cd to themselves the islands o? 
(\ui’u, Zante., (’ephalonia, St. Maine, CVrigo* 
atul a part of Albania. 

The British admiial Sir John Jeivis, why had 
for seme time blockaded Cadiz with fifteen ships 
id the line, brought to action oft* Cape St. Vin- 
cent a j^punish flectf of twenty-seven ships of the 
line, commanded by admiral don Joseph dc Coi- 
dova, and/witli so very inferior a foice, obtained 
a most brilliant victory, ironj which resulted the 
capline. ol iwo Spanish slops ot a hundred and 
twelve guns each, and two otliets of eighty -four 
guns. 

The Dutch fleet under admiral dc Winter 
paving put to sea from the Texel, was encoun- 
tered by the British admiral Duncan, on the llth 
of October, ufl’ Cam per down, 'ihc British flirt 
was composed of seven sliips of seventy-four guns 
cadi, of seven of sixty-four guns, and of one 
lilty gun ship. The Dutch licet consisted of. four 
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ships of seventy- four guns, five of sixty -eight 
guns; two oi sixt)-iour; two of fifty-six; two 
of fifty-four; ami t\vo # of forty four; besides eight 
frigates and smaller vessels. The Dutch admiral 
wu* opposed to the British admiral’s ship, and 
fought with great gallantry for upwards of two 
hours, lie was well supported by a part of bis 
tleet, but deserted, in the midst ot the conflict, 
b\ rear admiral Storey, who commanded the ccn- 
fu*. llis ship, the Vryhcid, struck to admiral 
Duncan ; that of the Dutch vice-admiral, to the 
English admiral Onslow ; and, besides these, two 
flag ships; thioc others of sixty-eight guns; two 
of sL\ty-foui ; two of fifty-six ; and two others of 
an interior force, fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tish commander. 

In the monthsof June and July Cadiz was twice 
bombarded by a British squadron commanded by 
iear-admiral Nelson. This operation had a con- 
siderable effect on llir-cit), and ^ a as also calcu- 
lated to annoy the shipping; but did not lead to 
any decisive result. 

Several expeditions »werc undertaken by Great 
Britain against the colonies of France and Spain. 
The island of Trinidad, belonging to the latter 
power, capitulated in the month of February, 
and has since been in possession of the English. 
The attempts against Porto Rico and Tcncriffe 
failed of success. 

The English ministry made another attempt to 
negotiate, and for that purpose Lord Malmsbury 
was again appointed ambassador. As this mea- 
sure was not attended by the wished for result, a 
declaration was published by his Britannic ma- 
jesty, in which the obstacles constantly opposed 
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by the government of France to a reconciliatio* 
were energetically pointed qut. 

The plan of the conquest of St. Domingo was 
abandoned by the British, in consequence of the 
impracticability of throwing in sufficient supplies 
of men to combat, not only the French troops on 
that island, but also the numerous bodies of ne- 
groes who had taken up arms, and were Jed on 
by their gallant countryman, Toussaint Louver* 
tu re. 

The congress of Rastadt assembled on the 1st 
of January 17.08, to settle the disputes betweeu 
France and the Germanic empire. While the dis- 
cussions were spun out to an immoderate length, 
an event occurred in Italy which endangered the 
safety and very existence of the Sec of Rome, 
Joseph Bonaparte, the French ambassador in tlwj 
Papal capital, hud long fomented (list ui buncos 
’among the populace, who at length because so 
mutinous and febellious to the government, that 
the Papal troops were ordeicd to act against 
Vhcm.VThev were assembled m great numbers in 
front of the palace of the' French ambassador ; 
and in a struggle between them and the military, 
a French general, Duphoi’;wvas slain. On this 
pretext general Bcrthier invaded the Roman ter- 
ritory, which he entered with a foimidable army. 
The castle of St. Angelo, in which the pope and 
the majority of the cardinals had sought shelter, 
surrendered on the first summon: ami the tree 
of liberty was planted by the populace in front of 
the capital. The Roman republic having l**m 
proclaimed, the French general Berliner made 
his public entry into the city. 

The Egyptian expedition having been planned 

by 
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by Bonaparte, with the consent of the French 
director)', the armamtyit sailed from Toulon oil 
the 20tli of May, 17.98. Nearly forty thousand 
veteran troops had been embarked, together with 
an immense quantity of ammunition and military 
stores. The first enterprise was an attack upon 
the island of Malta, which surrendered on the 
12th of June, after a feeble opposition. It was 
indeed rather won by treachery, than by force* 
On the 30th of the abov<^ month the French fleet 
anchored off Alexandria. The troops having 
been landed, that place was carried by a siege, 
with but a trifling loss on the part of the French. 
After several actions, in which the Mamelukes 
and their followers were constantly defeated, Bo- 
naparte made his entry into Grand Cairo, which 
opened its gates. 

The naval action of Aboukir, so glorious to 
the r.itish arms, was fought on the 1st of August 
of the above year. Admiral Brflix, who com- , 
manded the fleet employed to convoy the Ij/ench 
troops to F>gypt, lay at anchor^off^boulyT, witU 
thirteen ships of the fine, and four frigates. The 
fleet commanded by the British admiral. Sir 
Horatio Nelson, co lasted also of thirteen shipjr 
©f the litic, and a ship of fifty guns. The su- 
periority in point of metal was on the side of the 
French, they having one ship of a hundred and 
twenty guns, and three of eighty, while all the 
British line of battle ships were of seventy-four 
guns each* Notwithstanding the French fleet 
was anchored as near the shoals as possible, the 
British admiral, by a bold manoeuvre, brought 
bis ships, with the exception of one which got 
aground, between the enemy's vessels and the laud 1 . 

. The 
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The action commenced at sun-set, and was fought 
With uiiiibating fury untii nine in the evening, 
when the Orient of a hundred and twenty guns, 
commanded by the French admiral Bruix,' caught 
fire, and blew up with a terrible explosion. The 
action was not suspended until noon of the suc- 
ceeding day, when the victory was completely in 
favour of the British, who captured two ships of 
eighty guns and seven seventy-four gun ships. 
Another French ship bf seventy- four guns was 
burned. Thus terminated the ever-memorabie 
battle of Aboukir! 

It was followed by a new confederacy again# 
France, on which, and the subsequent operations, 
it had a marked influence. 

The Turks declared war against the FrcnA 
republic in the month of September; and the 
emperor of Russia, with the same view, made 
formidable preparations both by sea and land. 
The Neapolitan troops entered the Papal territory 
in Nd^ember, to attack the French; but were defeat- 
ed at Ciwta C.stcliana by the republican general 
Rampionet, who forced them to evacuate Reme, 
of which they hstu taken ^session. The king of 
Sardinia, by whom the confederacy had been 
joined, uas reduced to the humiliating necessity of 
abdicating his throne, on which condition alone 
he could avoid being scut prisoner into France. 

A formidable rebellion having broken out is 
Ireland, the French general Humbert landed in 
Killala bay, distant from Dublin about a hundred 
and twenty miles, at the head of about nine hun- 
dred men. Notwithstanding the allurements held 
out to them by the new doctrine of liberty and 
equality, he could prevail on but few of the pea-^ 

sanfcry* 
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santry to join his standard. With the feeble 
reinforcements he could collect, he marched to 
Castlebar, where he obtained an advantage over 
the troops sent to oppose his progress* He now 
advanced towards Tuam, but was met at Ballina- 
muck by a column of British troops commanded 
fry lieutenant-colonel Crawford. After a short 
hut spirited contest, his detachment surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. The rebellion was 
shortly after subdued. 

An expedition having been planned by Great 
Britain for the destruction of the canal of Bruges, 
major-general Cootc was charged with this enter- 
prise, and effected a landing near Os tend. He? 
succeeded in burning several boats, and destroying 
the sluice gates ; but the troops under his com- 
mand having, by stress of weather, been prevented 
from rc-cmbarking, were foiced to yield to the 
superior numbers of the French who had been 
collected, and were made prisoners. The British 
expedition against Minorca was more successful. 
General Stuart, with a small force of eight jiun- ^ 
dred men, obtained possession o£xh at island, 
which contained a triple fore^'of Spaniards. 
Another French expcdiji«firSfain^t Ireland, was 
intercepted ; and the Iloche of .eighty guns cap- 
tured by a British squadron. 

the commencement of 1799 the French took 
possession of Naples, which was declared a repub- 
lic ; and about the same time a revolution was 
effected in the little republic of Lucca, which 
abolished the aristocracy, and assumed a popular 
lorm-of government. In Germany the campaign 
was opened by the defeat of the French general 
Jourdan, A treaty haying been entered into 

betwoei| 
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between Great Britain and Russia, the troops of 
the latter nation took the field. The dissolution 
of the congress of Rastatft was marked by the 
assassination of two of the French ministers. A 
stiange mystery still hangs over that event. 

In their progress in Italy the French made them- 
selves masters of Tuscany ; but were checked in 
their career by the Imperialists, who obtained an 
advantage over them in two actions at Verona. 
The Russian general, Suwarrow, was so successful 
in his operations, that ‘the allies were enabled to 
enter Milan* The French now evacuated the 
Roman and Neapolitan territories. The disasters 
which had befallen their generals Moreau and 
M‘Donald, brought about a counter revolution 
in Tuscany, which abolished its democratic form 
of government. Modena was captured by the 
French, who were attacked and defeated by the 
allies in three actions on the banks of the Trebbia. 
In consequence of these defeats Turin and Bologna 
fell into the hands of the allies. The surrender 


o&ufce French garrisons of Alexandria and Mantua 
followed. - 4 

j a thd tnonti * of August Holland was invaded ' 
bVan Anglo-Russian The first expedition 

spit thifher was commanded by the gallant Aber- 
crombie, and was no sooner landed than the 
D^tch evacuated the Helder. Nine ships of war, ' 
thffeO Indiamen, lying at anchor, surrendered 

Rintllti drlmiral V1its*Vi/>ll TKn Rritich nnd 


to tree British admiral Mitchell. The British and 
Rt^ai^DHQps, who had penetrated into the coun- 
try, were attacked a few days after by the combined 
forces of France and Hollandj whom they re- 

J ulsed. Tile second expedition, commanded by 
is foyal highness the duke of York,* reached 

Holland: 
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Holland about the middle of September. After 
several actions which were fought with doubtful 
success, the country t>eing found to be no longer 
tenable, and the invading army having been dis- 
appointed in its expectations of being joined by 
the majority of the Dutch, a uegociation was en- 
tered into with the French general Brune, in con- 
sequence of which the combined English and 
Russian army evacuated the Batavian territory. 

Bonaparte, who, after the subjugation of Egypt, 
had penetrated into Syria, was checked in his 
victorious career by the memorable defence of St.. 
Jean d’Acre, to which he laid siege. His failure 
on this occasion was chiefly ascribable to the 
support afforded to the besieged by Sir Sydney 
Smith, and to the intrepidity of a few British 
who had been landed from the fleet. The return 
of Bonaparte to France soon followed this mis- 
carriage. Before we speak of the revolution he 
effected there, it will be necessary to touch on the + 
Operations of the British in different queers/' 
The capture of Seringapatam, in the East -Inches;/ 
was followed by the surrender of^ffc Dutch settle- 
ment of Surinam, whicj^Mtfw^rhioved without a 
single gun being tirctf? In several naval actions 
Great Britain still manifested her superiority on 
the ocean. 

The conduct of the directorial government of 
France had been marked from its earliest esta- 
blishment by a system of rapine and fraud which 
had brought France to the eve of a civil war. 
The forced loan, and the iniquitous law which 
seized on the persons, and confiscated the property 
of the relations of emigrants, had completed die 
, wretchedness of the subjugated French; whetr a 
* vol. xxiiit u h sudden 
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sudden revolution effected by Bonaparte on the 
9th of November, 1799? overturned the directory, 
and set up the consular government, at the head 
of which the above general was placed. His first 
measure was an ineffectual attempt to treat with 
Great Britain. In the pacification of la Vendee 
lie was more successful. Relatively to Egypt, the 
treaty of El Arisch, by which the French con- 
sented to evacuate that country, was not acceded 
to by the British ministry. 

The difficult passage uf the French army of 
reserve, commanded by the first, consul Bonaparte, 
over the mountain St. Bernard, was followed by 
the entry of the French into Milan, and by the 
re-establishment of the Cisalpine republic. This 
event leads us to the memorable battle of Marengo, 
which procured a peace to the European conti- 
nent. The Austrian general Melas had disputed 
the field against the French with a most obstinate 
courage, and h*jid thrice forced them to fall back 
Mind retreat, when general Dcsaix came up and 
(kecitfcd the battlq, in favour of the republicans. 
This valorous o&cer was slain. By the armistice 
in Italy, which W(A concluded two days after, a 
"considerable number of Ioi$:esses were delivered 
up to the French. The definitive treaty of peace 
petween Austria and France was concluded on the 
9 th of February, 1801. 

In the month of May, 1800, Genoa was bom- 
barded by a British fleet. The fort and island 
of Gorce surrendered about the same time to a 
small British squadron ; and in the month of 
September .the island of Malta passed under fhe 
domination of Great Britain. Two expeditions to 
the. coast of Spain, one against 'Ferrol, the other 
against Cadiz, W»U€CQ«fully. . _ 

* A wu* 
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A convention for an armed neutrality, directed 
against Great Britain, was entered into by Russia 
and Sweden ; and afterwards acceded to by Prussia 
and Denmark. In return an embargo was laid 
at the close of the month of January 1801, on 
all Russian, Danish, and Swedish ships* in the 
ports of Great Britain. To exclude the British 
vessels from the navigation of the Kibe, the Danes 
resorted to the measure of the temporary pos- 
session of Hamburgh, at the same time that the 
Prussians seized on Hanover. These hostile pro- 
ceedings gave rise to the battle off Copenhagen, 
in which the British Admiral Lord Nelson made 
a vigorous attack on the Danish line of defence. 
The action was continued with unabated severity 
for four hours, until at length the British admi- 
ral, to spare the further effusion of blood, pro- 
posed an armistice, which’ was Acceded to by the 
Danes. The Swedes next seceded from the 
northern alliance ; and shortly after a conventioiy, 
was signed between Great Britain and Rus^a. ip 

War, was proclaimed by Spiftn against. PoftugaP 
in the month of February 1801 yrtndin the rnonm 
of April following, a Sj^gsl/armv. headed by 
the prince of peacv^ffvaded the. Portuguese ter- 
ritory. By the treaty of peace? which followed 
between the tvVtr^powers in June,* Spain obtained 
the province of Olivenza. Portugal shortly after 
made her peace with France. Her example was 
followed by the king of Naples. ^ 

The British expedition against Egypt reached 
its destination at the commencement of March ; 
and a part of the reserve, commanded by major- 
general Moore, landed on the 8th of that month. 
The whole of the army having been afterwards 
n h 2 landed 
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T HE Navarri, or inhabitants of Navarre, are 
a people of considerable antiquity, but the 
origin of their name is lost in doubt and obscu- 
rity, Navarre lies between Gascony, Bigorre, 
Arragon, Castile, and Biscay, and comprehends 
the Pyrenees within its boundaries. Enjoying 
an excellent climate and a salubrious air, it pro- 
duces a sufficiency of com for the subsistence of 
its inhabitants, some choice fruits, and delicious 
wine. The rivers, though not large, furnish ex* 
cellent fish, and the mountains are covered with 
beautiful woods, which shelter abundamre ofr 
game. . ^ 

The inhabitants are characterised as a mariljy 
well-proportioned, and valiant race, jealous of 
their privileges, and attached to. their anci?xi& 
customs* Often has their blood flowed in fe% 
pelling the aggression of their neighbours, or, 
in settling intestine broils. Against the Moowfc 
they long exerted themselves with intrebid re$b-; 
lution ; and their conflicts with that feroclbt^ 
people first taught them, it seems, to submit tq 
something like a regular government for,, the g©**, 
neral protection. , 

About die year 758 of the Christihfi 
a pious hermit, named John, who hatitig retire® 
from the world with four disciples, erected ^v 

TOL. XXIII. ix 
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chapel in honour of St. John the Baptist, on a 
mountain near the city of Jacca. The fame of 
his sanctity being widely spread, his funeral ob- 
sequies were graced with a numerous assem- 
blage of the people, among whom were no fewer 
than six hundred gentlemen. Whether they re- 
sorted thither through religious zeal, or whether 
the meeting was concerted by some who foiesaw 
that a popular assembly might be easily convert- 
ed to foiward their own views, is unknown 5 
but certain it is, that the chief men of the coun- 
try, taking this opportunity to descant on their 
common sufferings, fiom the rage* and cruelty 
of the Moot s, and to point out the glory and 
happiness that w r ould arise from thi owing off 
their yoke, the Navarri by one consent, elected 
a gentleman named dop Gaicia Ximcnes, of 
a the ancient blood of Spain, to be their 

* chief ; who, eager to pto\e himself woi- 

1 * thy of their partiality, led them against 

the jSaracen models, and defeating them on se- 
veral-occasions, wrested Ainsa from their hinds. 

On the demise of this prince, his son don 
Garcia Ininas obtained the sceptre, which he 
swayed with vigour and prudence, lie extend- 
ed*lm territories as far as Biscay, received ho- 
mage from the court of Arragon, and at his 
death left his dominions to his son don Foitunrt 
a , jv Garcia, who has been highly celebrated 

# both for his valour and his virtues. He 
* 9 * was present in the famous battle of 
Rnnc^vaux,, in which Charlemagne was defeat- 
ed, in which his brother-in-law Aznar count 
of* Arragon lost his life. Don Fortuqa is said 
t<> have, been at last slain in a battle which he 
bty*ht with the Moor*, and to have been suc- 
ceeded 
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ceeded by his son don Ximenes Garcia* in 
whom the original line became extinct, and an 
interregnum ensued, during which that famous 
code, entitled “ The Laws of Sobrarva” was 
formed. 

Charlemagne having finally made great pro-* 
gress on the side of Spain, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, appointed counts in all the- 
considerable places which he had reduced 5 but 
one of them, named Azmir, having revolted from 
his descendant Pepin king of Aquitaine, seized 
on the almost impenetrable mountains which 
form the frontier of Spain towards France; 
and at last entering into a compro^ 
misg with his sovereign, died in his 
cause. ■ 

Count Sancho, the brother of the deceased, 
with a nominal subjection to the heirs of Char- 
lemagne, extended his territories in such s* 
manner as to unite part of Arragon and Na~. 
varre to Sobrarva ; but the precise limits off his 
government or the place of his resid&nco-ha^e 
not been recorded. He appeals to have been a 
prince of some abilities, but at the time of his 
death, his principality was in the utmost 

& of being overwhelmed by the power of 
rles the Bold. 

Don Garcia Sanchez succeeded his father in 
the flower of his age, and at a time when his 
reputation for courage and conduct was a jy 
fully established. Observing that the 925, * 
Moors were too much embarrassed to ^ 
interrupt him, he devoted his time and attention 
\o secure and to adorn his kingdom. . With this 
JView, he erected several fortitacatiorts, repaired 
Yome towns, and built others; and extending 
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his dominions rather by wisdom than force, ar-> 
rived at a good old age, with the love and es- 
teem of his people. * 

His son, don Sancho Abarca, possessed abi- 
lities equal to his rank and to that conjuncture 
of affairs when he was raised to the throne. 
Soon after his accession, the Moors invaded 
some of the neighbouring provinces, and the 
king of Navarre, perceiving that he was indi- 
rectly attacked, entered into their defence with 
animation, and defeated the aggressors with 
great slaughter. The war, however, continued 
for many years under Almangor, vizier to the 
king of Cordova, who was a most inveterate 
enemy to die Christian name, and who, after 
exercising the most barbarous cruelties on the 
people of Castile, Leon, and Catalonia, advanc- 
ed against Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre. 
From die excellent dispositions die king had 
made, here the infidels met with die first deci- 
sive^ check; and were finally obliged to retire 
w^hin jtbeir former bounds. The Christian prin- 
ies, henceforth, ^sensible q f the advantages of 
unanimity against the common foe, generally 
Jtyade *a common cause, which gradually tended 
to the downfall of the Moorish power in Spain. 

After reigning twenty-four years, this Chris- 
Aw D *' an ^fender sun k * nt0 the grave, and 
oqa * was su cc«e<ted by his son don Garbia 
' Sanchez III. surnamed “ thg^Quaker,” 

from a Viblent shaking with whicfc|& is said to 
have been seized before the commencement of 
jan action. This, however, appears to have been 
"purely a nervous affection, arising from a hurry 
of spirits, for no man was less susceptible of. 
fear whenever the engagement grew warm. ]n 

conjunction 
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conjunction with his allies, he gave the Moors 
under Almangor several signal overthrows; and . 
by raising the courage of the Christians, abated 
the fierce and fiery spirits of their enpmies. 

But whatever praise may be due to this princft' 
as a warrior and a politician, historians are much : 
divided in regard to his general temper and 
conduct as a governor. It seems, however, that 
he was liberal to excess, and that, smitten with 
the religious zeal of his time, he founded several 
abbies. He entrusted the education of his son 
don Sancho to an abbot of the monastery of St, 
Salvador, who took care to infuse into his pupil, 
not only principles of religion, but maxims of 
good sense and honour, which he afterwards 
successfully applied as a king, and which gained 
him the appellation of u the Great.** 

He began his reign by entering into a a D 
close alliance with the house of Castile, 
which contributed not a little to his in* % 
terest and his glory. He next sVeptjhe ^allies* 
of Sobrarva and Ribagor$a of the Jnfiflels, uv; 
which enterprises hp met witli the most zealous 
assistance from the aboriginal inhabitants, * 
Having thus secured jbis dominions from e)r^ 
temal foes, he set 'about regulating their iftter*J 
nal concerns* He began with reforming the, 
monks, or rather the professors of religion in^ 
general; and by introducing some pious an$|k 
learned men from other countries, he added foW 
force of their example to the influence of 
own endeavours. ^ 

* By the murder of the last heir male of 
house of Castile, he became legally ehtitleai*^ 
that fine country, in right of his wue, v of whtef| 
he accordingly took possession* and 

i i 3 „ %it 
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its monasteries on the same principle he had 
done those of his hereditary dominions. 

Being now advanced ill years, he was desi- 
rous of seeing the four princes, his sons, esta- 
blished in his life-time; and to effectuate this 
design so near his heart, he pursued a plan, 
which, though justice warranted, policy ievolts 
from, and wisdom disclaims. Those accessions’ 
which he had made to his kingdom, he frittered 
^ £ down again, by dividing them into equal 
1034* portions among' his heirs ; and thus in- 
stead of promoting their happiness he 
laid the foundation of the most deadly feuds 
among them.. 

In consequence of their father’s impolicy, don 
Garcia of Navarre perished in a battle against 
don Ferdinand of Castile, his brother ; and don 
* ^ Sancho IV. son to dun Garcia, was as- 
* sassinated by don Raymond, his brother 
v * also. The king of Castile, uncle to the 
issassjin, jqyfully availing himself of the troubles 
which followed this murder, dismembered Bis- 
cay^ from Navarr* ; and af{er a variety &{ jea- 
lous oppositions and sanguinary conflicts, don 
Sgncho V. succeeded ^in uniting Arragon to 
Navarre. This prince reigned with gloi y , about 
the year 1100; but having lost his children by 
dead) at an age when they were capable of rU 
yetting his tenderest affection, he fell a prey to 
|£rief and disease, and departed this life, after 
|$yerning the kingdoms of Navarre and Arra- 
gph for ten tyears. 

& £>on Alonzo, his brother, who acquired the 
epithet of Valiant, by the splendour of his vic- 
tories, gradually became one of the most power- 
EbI Christian monarchs that; ever reigned in 

Spain. 
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Spain. He united the kingdoms of Navarre, 
Arragon, Leon, and Castile under his sway, 
and it is said assumed* the title of emperor. He 
was the first who carried the arms of the Chris- 
tians into the fertile plains of Andalusia ; nor 
was he less distinguished by his valorous acts 
on the side of France, where he took Bayonne. 

The fame of don Alonzo’s gallant exploits 
drew to his standard the most renowned knights 
from every country of Europe ; but obstinately 
persisting in the siege of* Fraga, and giving bat- 
tle to a much superior army of Moors, he was 
totally defeated with the loss of many generous 
foreign cavaliers, and the flower of his own no- 
bility who lay on the field of action. The king 
himself, however, with some difficulty escaped 
to the monastery of St. Juan de la . jv 
Pegna, where he is said to have died 
of grief, two days after. 

Leaving no male issue, he bequeathed both- 
his kingdoms to the Knights Tempiars,*witIP 
prodigious legacies to the church ; but his mi- 
nisters, too wise and magnanimous to submit to 
such a disposition, as Soon as they had recover- 
ed from the consternation into which reverst 
had thrown them, convened an assembly ot ther 
states, and elected don Pedro Atarez, of the. 
house of Arragon, to be their king ; but several 
persons of great weight and authority objecting 
to this appointment, as the only means to pre-* 
vent a civil war, it was found expedient to ele* 
vate te the throne don Garcia Ramirez, brother 
to the deceased, at that time a monjc, and 
priest’s orders. This prince was then in the 
flower of his age 9 and well qualified by natur^ 
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and cultivation to support the dignity to which 

he was advanced. 

Scarcely, however, wa£ he seated on the 
throne, before he found several competitors, or 
r.vals, ready to dispute his title ; yet, with sin- 
gular address, he extricated himself out of his 
difficulties, partly by the lenitives of negocia- 
tion, and partly by force of arms. His reign 
indeed was a series of great and noble actions $ 
and after supporting and establishing the inde- 

? endcncy of his kingdom, he died in peace at 
’ampeluna, and was buried in the cathedral 
church of that capital, equally lamented 
14 'JO* ky his subjects, and by the princes with 
1 * whom he had formed alliances. 

About this period, the crusades was the epi- 
demic madness both of kings and their subjects ; 
and Thibault had scarcely taken possession of 
his new kingdom before he set out on an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land. To this wild scheme 
5ie wts probably induced, rather in consequence 
'«pf£ vecac/wade by his father, than from the sug- 
gestions of his Awn reason. He risqued too 
-jtfuchin abandoning his kingdom before he 
consolidate his /power, to make such an 
Undertaking desirable to any man of sense; and 
%qthing but the blind devotion which at that 
time was paid to the see of Rome, could have 
'.protected his dominions during his absence, 
|irom the attacks of rivals and competitors. The 
papal anathemas, however, were sure to be ful- 
*minated against those who were inclined to take 
Satly advantage of a man engaged in such re- 
%uted hpy enterprises ; and to the dread of 
;>these, Sfevarre owed its tranquillity, during the 
eidfeufe in which its king was engaged* 

' The 
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The conduct of Thibault fn the Holy Land 
was allowed on all hands to entitle him to praise. 
Ey his prudence, ljp brought off a part of the 
infatuated thousand* who had assumed the 
badge of the cross ; and at his retain, he was 
received with gratulaiion by his subjects, by 
whom he was afterwards sincerely beloved. 

His predecessors had bounded their views of 
improvement by erecting fortresses, churches, 
and convents ; but don Thibault was ambitions 
to introduce elegance ,and magnificence, as well 
as utility. Mis admirable natural genius had 
been cultivated by an excellent education, and 
travel had enlarged his views, and meliorated 
his heart. Attentive to the duties of his station, 
at the time he seemed most to neglect them, he 
brought with him from the east not only ex pc- , 
rience, but a number of valuable fruits which ' 
he naturalized in Navarre. These "were some' : 
of the advantages which attended the crusades 
in other countries as well as t^iii, and which- pi 
some measure compensated for the loss df blood 
and treasure that were so profusely w^cnd A d by* 
the different Christian powers. 

Agriculture, in particular, found a zca oils 
patron in Thibault, which hitherto his 
had practised so rudely, that the soil and cli- 
mate were unjustly blamed for what was in re* 
ality the effect of ignorance, or want of applica-., 
tion. He also built some palaces which still re^ 1 
main no contemptible monuments of his taste $ 
and formed by his example, the nobility begari$ 
to assume a more polished character, which;* 
soon rendered Navarre the most brilliant court! 
in Spain. 4 

Excepting some unpleasant squabbles arising^ 

from) 
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from priestly pride and ambition, which were 
abetted by the, see of Rome, the reign of Thi- 
bault for many years presented a peaceful pic- 
ture of reciprocal duty and allegiance, on which 
the pen of history dwells vith pleasure. A 
known love of justice and an established repu- 
tation for bravery prevented the king of Na- 
varre from either giving or receiving any in- 
sult ; and he reached the age of fifty, with the 
love of his subjects and the esteem of his neigh- 
bours. He excelled, hirfiself, in music and poe- 
try ; was attached to the sciences, and a protec- 
tor of literary men. 

Thibault was thrice married, but left no male 
issue, except by his last consort, Margaret, 
daughter to the count of Foix, by whom he 
had three sons. On his death-bed, he recom- 
mended his family to the protection of die king 
of Arragon, who accepted and performed the 
charge with a fidelity, which reflects a lustre on 
his name. ^ * 

A D -^Jl'hibault II. was a minor at the time 
ofhis father’s deadi, B and wishing to vi- 
' sit his territories in France before he 
fijfcd in Navarre, he proceeded into that coun- 
ItryJ^here he ingratiated himsJelf with all ranks, 
iby hrs affable and mild deportment. St. Lewis 
invited him to his court, and gave him his 
daughter Elizabeth in marriage, with a portion 
. of ten thousand livres; no contemptible sum in 
those days, trifling as it may now appear. 

1 After ^considerable stay in France, during 
which many important concerns were adjusted 
f between him and his father-in-law, Thibault re- 
turned into Navarre, where he had the mortifi- 
cation to find that his nobles were become tur- 
bulent 
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bulent and dissatisfied, under a pretext that their 
privileges had been abridged in some of the pre- 
ceding reigns. The # powerful mediation, how- 
ever, of the pope, Urban IV. soon put an end 
to these jealousies and animosities ; and in con- 
sequence of the death of his next brother Pedro, 
who had been constituted governor of Cham- 
pagne, the king of Navarre again found it ne- 
cessary to revisit France, when he appointee! his 
younger and only surviving brother Henry to 
the same office. » 

About this time, St. Lewis of France having 
been instigated by the pope to assume the cross, 
he engaged in the same scheme his two sons-in- 
law, Thibault of Navarre and Edward prince of 
England. The regency of Navarre was now 
committed to Henry, governor of Champagne, 
who had just espoused Blanch, daughter of Ro- 
bert count of Artois; and queen Isabel obtained 
the latter government in his stead. 

A truce being concluded betweendje rival' 
powers, which it would have been ueemea a 
species of sacrilege to break, tyul immense pro" 
parations made ior the supposed expulsion 
the infidels from the Holy Land, tire fleet 
forces set sail, and io the chain of Thibault wtffft 
many lords of Champagne and Navarre. 

The behaviour of prince Henry, during the 
king’s absence, was *firm and prudent. He 
avoided every ofccasion of embroiling the people 
of Navarre with their neighbours, and pre- 
ferring honesty to policy, let slip some favour- 
able opport unities of taking advantage of their 
necessities or misfortunes. 

Though Thibault of Navarre and his atten- 
, dants made no doubt, when they embar ked on 

their 
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their expedition, that they were destined for the 
Holy Land, they discovered, when it was too 
late to retract, that Lewis 4 had no intention of 
proceeding to Syria, but to the coast of Africa, 
with the design of besieging Tunis. Thither 
don Thibault accompanied him, and was present 
when he died of the plague, before he could ef- 
fect any one purpose of his expedition. Philip 
the Hardy, eldest son of Lewis, being then in 
the camp, wisely pieierred the enjoyment of the 
kingdom of h ranee to "the quixotic designs in 
which his father had been engaged, and accord- 
ingly he returned with Lis armament and com- 
A D p an ^ ons t0 Sicily, where the king of Na- 
1 0*7 a * varre immediately fell sick, and depart- 
1Z7U * ed this lite. 

For sincere piety, sweetness of temper, and 
all the qualities that can lender rank and power 
beloved, die character of Thibault stood very 
.high in his own times, nor do we see the least 
reasdn tfr* ’etract from it now. His queen soon 
••fpllowed-Lim to the tomb, without issue. 

Henry, surnarfied the Ooss or the Fat, who 
J^ad been left regent, was proclaimed king of 
*i»l\varre at Pampelimx, soon after his brother’s 
death. He was a prince of great dignity, and 
supported the ills of life with a fortitude that 
did him honour. His only son was killed by a 
fall from his nurse’s arms, and fearing lest his 
family should be set aside, in case of his early 
demise, he procured the states to acknowledge 
his daughter Donna Joanna, an infant of two 
years old, to be heiress of the crown. Not long 
after, be is said to have enteied into a treaty 
with Edward I. of England, to give this prin- 
cess, when she should arrive at marriageable ' 
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a ge, to one of his sons ; but be that as it may, 
Henry did not live to see any of his expecta- 
tions realized. Most*writers agree that he was 
choaked with fat; when he left his daughter 
sole heiress to his dominions, under the * y* 
tutelage of her mother Blanch of Ar- , X^a * 
tois. im - 

Scarcely was Donna Joanna three years old 
when she became a queen ; and her mother, sen- 
sible of the critical situation in which she stood, 
assembled the states of fhe kingdom in order to 
make choice of a proper person to assist her in 
the administration of affairs, when don Pedro 
Sanchez Montagu was appointed to this office. 
It was not long, however, before a party was 
formed against don Pedro ; and the kings of 
Castile and Arragon, who had both views of ob- 
taining the young princess in marriage, being 
applied to on both sides, the queen-mother, in 
order to secure her own safety and that of her 
daughter, fled with her into Fraiffce, wkerethey ' m 
were received with all the respect aue jo their, 
dignity and distress.. \ 

At this juncture, don Alonso, surnamed ■ 
Wise, governed Castile, ^pd that he might fo: 
a marriage w'hich he had much at heart, Tje*T' 
tween the young queen of Navarre and one 
his grandsons, he marched into Navarre ; but ' 
finding its frontiers well guarded, he made little 
impression, and at last was obliged to retire* 
Meanwhile, the states of Navarre, with don Pe- 
dro at their head, inclined to the claims of the 
king of Arragon, who affected more modera- 
tion, and was willing to obtain by good will 
what the king of Castile attempted by fraud or 
force. 

vol. xxiu* k a No 
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No sooner, hoVever, were the queen of Na- 
varre and her mother taken under the protec- 
tion of Philip of France,. than that monarch 
projected a match between the former and his 
second son Philip, who in the sequel became his 
heir ; and thus all the estates and dominions of 
the queen both in France and Navarre became 
annexed to the French monarchy. 

Matters being thus settled, Eustace de Beau- 
marchais, seneschal of Thoulouse, was appoint- 
ed viceroy of Navarre, ,and sent with a consi- 
derable army to take possession of that country* 
He speedily overran a great extent of the king- 
dom, and obtained possession of part of the city 
of Pampeluna, while don Garcia Almoravides 
held the other with his faction, in favour of 
Castile. Don Pedro, indignant at being super- 
seded, commanded a body of troops without; 
and patching up an agreement with don Garcia, 
drove the French vicerdy and his army into the 
castle, where they were besieged. 

News 'brnhis transaction arriving in France, 
the ‘kirtgVuncK Robert count of Artois, was 
dispatched with an army to tlie relief of the re- 
gent ; and owing to the jealousy of his, oppo- 
rather than his f ower pr skill, succeeded 
in carrying his point. The city of Pampeluna 
flowed with the blood of its inhabitants ; and 
the French, whp had been the occasion of the 
most horrible massacres, gained a considerable 
degree of credit, by checking the fury of their 
troops, and saving a remnant from extermina- 
tion. 

The count of Artois having secured the ca- 
pital, followed up the blow, and speedily se- 
f u»ed th% Whole kingdom, except a few frontier 

towns 
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towns which had been put into the hands either 
of the Castilians or Arragonese, by their respec- 
tive partisans. 

The affairs of Navarre being at length com- 
posed, according to the wishes of the French 
court, Eustace Beaumarchais was left in the 
command of the army, as well as in the direc- 
tion of civil affairs. This nobleman acquitted 
himself so well, that he gradually reconciled die 
natives to his government and to an alliance 
vjjth France, which at*first they had regarded 
as the most signal of misfortunes. 

Donna Joanna, queen of Navarre, having now 
entered her fifteenth year, a marriage between 
her and prince Philip, afterwards surnamed le 
Bel, or the Fair, was solemnized, much to the 
satisfaction of all parties ; and this proved the 
first conjunction of Navarre with the ^ ^ 
kingdom of Fiance, to which it now 
stands united. # 

The disputes between Philip the JfcJerdy and/ 
Alonso the Wise, king of Castile,* frequently 
brought both kings, into the field ; but witkoVt 
either friendship or reconciliation, a truce 
generally patched up, wjiich lasted only till 
opportunity presented itself to eithef party of 
violating it to advantage. Still, however, there 
might be said to be peace and amity between 
the two nations, compared to that bloody war 
which existed between France and Arragon on, 
account of the Sicilian vespers. 

Philip, now of Navarre, attended his father in 
his expedition into Catalonia, when he madef 
himself master of Geronne, a conquest equally* 
fatal to both kings ; for don Pedro of Arragon 
fell a martyr to the fatigue he had undergone* 
kk 2 and 
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and Philip the 'Hardy expired of a disease at 
Perpignan, chiefly brought upon him from the 
same cause. These wars, however, were ex- 
tremely beneficial to Navarre, whose viceroys 
were left at liberty to pursue their plans of im- 
provement, and to draw advantage from the 
misfortunes of the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Philip die Fair carried on the war against Ar- 
ragon with vigour, but trrnnorised with CastPc, 
till some intestine feuds aiising in that country, 
the viceroy of Navarre was instructed to Re- 
mand a surrender of all the towns and fortrerees 
of which his government had been despoiled at 
an early period of its history. This being com- 

I )lied with, don Alonso dc la Cenla was ack now- 
edged king of Castiie ; who availing himself of 
the perplexities of Philip, refused to carry die 
stipulations into execution. Meanwhile donna 
Joanna died in the thirty-fourth year of her age, 
p leaving Lewis, Charles, and Philip, sue* 
innr* Jpessively kings of France, and Isabella, 
rffarried to Edward II. of England, in 
“whose right Edyvard III. her son, claimed the 
French crown. The most? memorable action of 
$»er life was building the college of Navarre at 
^JP&ris, which she liberally endowed. 

On the demise of his mother, Lewis Hutin, 
that is the Quarrelsome, assumed the title of 
king of Navarre, being then fifteen )ears old. 
The states of that kingdom immediately sent a 
' respectful deputation to the court of France, to 
* request that their young king might be sent in- 
to his own dominions; but though the invita- 
tion appeared proper and reasonable, it was two 
yt»r$ before it was complied with. He carried 
jiim into Navarre, where he was solemnly 

crowned. 
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crowned, a considerable number a n 
young noblemen and gentlemen, for * 

whom he provided? and thus strength- * 

cned the French interest in that country. 

Lewis protected his kingdom from all aggres- 
sion, but appears to have been little esteemed. 
JHis queen being found guilty of adultery, was 
imprisoned, and afterwards strangled; and him-* 
soli', after a short and troublesome reign over 
France, as well as Navarre, died at ^ jy 
the castle of Vincennes, as it is said, of X31 G* 
poison. 

By his first queen he left a daughter, named 
Donna Joanna, who, as no salic law stood in op- 4 
position to her claims, appears to have had a le- 
gitimate til lo *0 be queen of Navarre ; but both 
3'hilip the L»vg and Charles the Fair, her un-*~ 
cles, assumed the power in prejudice to their** 
niece,; v’ho e«pou«ed Philip count of Evereux* ~ 


On the death of king Charles, how- ^ jj, 
ever, the states of Navai re, taking*##- * 13 C >8*' 
vantage of the confusion which pervad- # • 
cd tlic kingdom oft France, from the dispmed 
claims for empire, solemnly declared Donnajo-jj 
anna If. their queen, a#id appointed regents fgd 
govern in her name They next sent to invit#* 


their sovereign queen and her consort to Pam -4 
pelur.a, whcic they were received with all pos-j 
sible demonstrations of joy and respect. i 

When these felicitations and transports, how|| 
ever, were a little subsided, the states, after prejl 
facing their object by a detail of the irregukgji|| 
ties which had crept into the constitution of 'tjua 
kingdom of N avarre, from the long absence 0 $ 
their sovereigns, presented a bill cf rights whfc$| 
they requested the king and queen to swear tdf 
n K 3 - th&j 
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the observance of -before their inauguration. 
This being graciously acceded to, they were 
j ^ ^ solemnly crowned rin the cathedral of 
l ioci Pampeluna, with the loud acclamations 
of their faithful subjects. 

Soon after, Philip III. king of Navarre, being 
invited to accompany his brother-in-law, of 
France, to the wars in Flanders, left his queen 
at Pampeluna ; and having signalized his bra- 
very, particularly at the famous battle of Cassel, 
he returned into his own dominions ; where he 
speedily discovered that from the overgrown 
power of Alonso of Castile, it was absolutely 
necessary to be on his guard. Meanwhile, till 
his kingdom could be put into a due state either 
of defence or annoyance, he judged it most pru- 
dent to temporize ; and after a iriendly explana- 
tion, all matters in dispute were amicably ad- 
justed, and a peace , concluded between the two 
rival powers 

l It wasftsqj: loiig after this transaction, that the 
Icing, and qpeen of Navarre paid a visit to their 
ft&tive country, Fiance, leaving Henry de Solis 
&sSRceroy in their absence. This person, to an 
Inordinate ambition joined a turbulent spirit, 
knd leaguing with Arragon, made an unprovok- 
ed incursion into the territories of Castile, where 
temerity and indiscretion alone operated his 
$§feat. The court of France at this period, 
Ming agitate d ^ajtd distressed by the wars with 
Ef gland, was unwilling to sanction the aggies* 
IroO, lest it should have too much business on 
pMhands ; and therefore interposing its good of* 
a new viceroy was sent to Navarre, and a 
Mfhr' was concluded on honourable terms be* 
IMP that country and Castile. 

Don 
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Don Pedro, now seated on the thvone of Ar-; 
ragon, consummated the marriage which had 
been concluded soihe years before with the in- 
fanta Maria of Navarre ; and Philip TIL to- 
gether with his queen, soon after returned into' 
their own dominions, where their -presence Was- 
become very necessary. Soon after their airi- 
val, the news of the siege of Algezira, by Alon- 
so of Castile, against the Moors, excited the in-; 
terest of all Christendom ; and Philip, eager toj 
shew his '/eal against tlie infidels, attendee! by a-’: 
chosen body of troops, marched to the scene of 
action, and was received in the camp of Alonso., 
with distinguished honours. His conduct and* 
valour on this occasion are highly extolled; but; 
being seized with a malignant fever, he paid 


A . D. - 

i:m . ; 


tlie debt of nature before’ he could re- 
turn to liis capital and family, to the 
sincere sorrow of his people. 

Donna Joanna governed thcjdngdom of Sfa 
varre after her husband’s death, wiih fijifal drgJ 
nity and discretion. She made choice* of the 
wisest and most upright of Her subjects fo rjjer 
counsellors,; and by their advice, regulated her 
own' conduct. The king of France entertained’ 
such a regard for her, that he intended to giv^ 
his son in marriage to her daughter BlancS, % 
but when the young princess, attended by 1m 
mother, appealed in the French court, the age 
monarch was so struck with the beauty of tJjgj 
former, that he married her himself. 

The queen of Navarre did not long enjoy 
honour of this great alliance : she died a 
months after, in the twenty-third year of . 
reign, and was buried in the monastery of g 
Denis. She left a numerous progeny 
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Charies the Wicked, at that time eighteen 
years of age, and one of the most accomplished 
persons of his time, succeeded his mother. He 
was courteous, well-bred, eloquent, and easy in 
his address, and, without losing his dignity, 
possessed the happy art of conciliating popular 
regard; but after he ascended the throne, those 
good qualities were so disgraced by their oppo- 
site vices, that he became an object of detesta- 
tion. 

1 Not long after his accession, a rebellion broke 
out, which Charles having speedily suppressed, 
punished the revolters with such severity, as 
gave his people a very unfavourable impression 
of a reign, the first passage of which was mark- 
ed with blood. The king, however, shewed the 
^Riost sovereign contempt of public opinion, and 
acted only from the impulse of his own pas- 
sions. 

^ Sensible that jt would contribute to his in- 
l^erest, 'hr’seicurity, to have a personal acquaint- 
ance with the princes, his neighbours, he paid 
a wit to Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, and 
afterwards had an interview with the king of Ar- 
ragon, both of whom he cajoled with fair pro- 
fessions. Soon after, he went to the court of 
^France, where he urged some obsolete claims 
.with such spirit, that the king was glad to 
|jqbthe and soften him by offering him the prin- 
pfiess Joanna, his sister, in marnage. Charles 
^accepted the proposal; but scarcely were his 
Nuptials celebrated before he set up new de- 
pnands, part of which, the necessity of his af- 
fairs' 'obliged the king of France to comply 
l though Charles had not only been guilty 
fW* Rebellion, hut also of murder, in his dominions. 

A forced 
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A forced reconciliation at last took place,; 
through the good offices of the two dowagers of 
France, when Charles, alter some other base in- ' 
trigues against the peace of France, withdrew 
to Navarre, waiting fora proper opportunity of, 
wrecking his vengeance against his brother-in- 
law and benefactor. 

It is painful to pursue this unprincipled cha- 
racter tli rough all the labyrinths of deceit. By'. 
his pestilent eloquence, he seduced the dauphin, 
then eighteen years of age, from his duty, per- 
suading him that he was extremely ill used in 
not having a government assigned him. A' 
sense of duty and filial affection, however, soon 
brought the dauphin to a justcr way of think- 
ing ; a/J, in order to atone for his offence, and 
to punish the author of it, lie contrived to de- 
liver up Charles of Navarre to his father's iu«^ 
dignation. His plans, however, were so well - 
concerted and so deeply laid, that though de^ 
tained as a prisoner, he enjoyed mcuE^omfoit 
than John, whom next year, th?. fatet of war, 
threw into the hands of the English at* P*oio 
tiers. * ~ v < 

This event spread confusion and dismay over* 
all France, and Charles availing himself of the' 1 !' 
attachment of a few faithful fiiends, contrived * 
an escape to Amiens, from whence he was soon / 
invited to Paris by the dauphin, who had as*j 
sumed the government of the kingdom, anij* 
hoped to have strengthened his authority by| 
the support of the kmg of Navarre. In thie* 
expectation he was grossly deceived ; for Charle^J 
had not been long at Paris before he made 
public and pathetic harangue to the people, in i 
which he endeavoured to recommend himself 

^ their: 
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their attention as governor, and to supplant the 
dauphin. The young prince, in consequence, 
was compelled to comply with the very extra- 
vagant and insolent demands of this profligate 
and insidious man ; who having gained his 
point, proceeded to Rouen, where uniting with 
the English, he formed the design of carrying 
J?aris by force. In the sequel, however, Charles 
)gnd the dauphin were again reconciled, and the 
iti rmer returning to his hereditary kingdom of 
gSFavarre, soon after had another interview with 
Ifedro the Cruel, king of Castile, which pro- 
duced a war between them and the king of Ar- 
agon. Charles, however, who was restrained 
;hy no sense of honour, studied only to make a 
^Jupeof both; and on advantageous overtures 
[being made to him by Pedro of Arragon, he" 
deserted his former ally, and even commenced 
“hostilities against him. 

■^John, king of France, dying a prisoner in 
England, -and,hi^ son Charles being seated on 
he .throne, the king of NaVarre, notwithstand- 
ing the enlarged viel/s of aggrandisement which 
he Kail formed nearer home, thought this too 
favourable an opportunity to be neglected, of 
%Xtorting something from the weakness of a 
•hew govjpjment, hastened to send troops into 
’iNormanjgjf; but their general being defeated 
pmd taken prisoner, Charles of Navarre was 
IflL D to ^ sten to terms of accommoda- 

^tion, and a peace was concluded be- 
tween the two powers, 
t tranquillity did not suit the genius or 
«itiou of this prince, hie soon entered into 
ary engagements with the kings of Castile 

A ;on, with a view of reaping advantage 

from 
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from each; but In this his duplicity deceived 
him. In a word, the history of the manoeuvres 
of Charles the picked savour of romance* 
though impartially related; and as he took part 
in all the gieat events of the time in which he 
lived, it would fill a volume to record all his 
transactions. 

At last becoming miserably infirm, * 
in consequence of a debauched life, he • * ri* 
retiled from public view, and bent all 
his thoughts to prepare for eternity ; for not-J 
withstanding his vices, which were too promi* 
nent to be disguised, he affected to be thought 
religious, m order to impose on the world* 
While in this melancholy state, a sedition was 
raised m Pampeluna, under the pretext that the, 
city was ill supplied with corn, and that the re- 
venue was mismanaged ; but feeble and reduced 
as the king was, he exerted himself with his 
wonted spirit to suppress the tumult, and hav- 
ing got some of the ringleaders jpto Im hands* 
he indicted capital punishment .upon .them.* 
This was the last eflbit o£ his autnoritjy’ifor 
soon after he resigned his bieath, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age and the thirty-sixth of bis 
reign. • 

His son, Charles the Noble, at his ac ^ ^ 
cession, was twenty-five years old. At 1307* 
the time of his father’s demise, he was * * 
in Castile with his consort, on a visit to his bro* 
ther-in-law don Juan, king of that country* 
who before they parted, as a token of his affec- 
tion, remitted a large sum of money which both 
his predecessor and himself had stipulated to 
pay to him. 

His queen, of the house of Castile* bore him 

a sou* 
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a son, who received his father’s name; a cir- 
cumstance which proved highly grateful to the 
people of Navarre. « 

Charles being desirous of settling his claims 
in France, and being invited thither by the 
princes of the blood, resolved to undertake a 
journey into that kingdom. He made his will, 
and constituted the queen regent, in case any 
fetal accident should befal him. On his arrival 
in Paris, lie found public affaiis in the greatest 
•'distraction, and that a Atfar with England was 
•inevitable. This dismal prospect induced him 
to use all his intciest to conclude a treaty with- 
out loss of time ; and by the agreement then 
entered into, lie relinquished all pretensions to 
Champagne, Brie, and Evereux, as also to all 
the places which his ancestors had held in Nor- 
mandy* in consideration of receiving the town 
$md district of Nemours, together with an an- 
nual pension of 12,000 livres, and the farther 
•sum of”200,G00 crowns, by way of indemnifica- 
tion for the revenues of which he had been de- 
prived. This vias^but a poor compensation for 
the sacrifices he had made, but circumstances 
justified the prudence „ of the measuie. At 
length* having essentially contributed to restore 
the public jfece, and having concluded a mar- 
riage between his third daughter and the count 
de la Mj&be, one of the most accomplished 
t *nen of Mjrhge, he returned to his own domi- 
nions, wB^e interests he continued to consult, by 
sound judgment and active exertions. His sub- 
jects had always been divided into factions* 
which^jki often brought the country to the 
tvergwHjruin : former monarchs had seen and 
femratHTihisi and yet dated not attempt the 
T * removal 
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removal of the evil ; but, in consequence of the 
credit which i harles the Noble had justly ac- 
qniied with all ljnks, he was able to accom- 
plish without a snuggle, what lus predecessors 
had shrunk fiom in despair. He gave liis 
people a new constitution, equally favourable 
to them all ; and took away the very occasion 
for party differences and distinctions. / 

The long peace he had procured to Navarre, 
amidst so many discordant interests, and his-* 
many ami.ible qualities, made Charles an object 
of veneration to his people, and of respect to 
strangers. One great and singular instance of 
the excellence of his temper was the harmony ii^ 
which he lived with his queen Leonora to the 
day of hei death, notwithstanding her former! 
undutiful conduct. When she died, ^ 
both her husband and the nation shew- 1 4.1 
ed the sincerest grief ; and though she * 

left no surviving <-on, the king w’as so w^ell sa-* 
tisfied about the security of the succo^on, that* 
he never thought of a second marriage- . ^ 
He disposed of lus eldeit daughtei in marri- 
age to the infant don Juan of Arragon, — ^ -p 
and stipulated th it injeaso her husband 2419* 
survived her, he*should enjoy the crow n 
during his life ; and accordingly their nuptials* 
toqk place at Olita, to the entire satisfaction of* 
the respective courts of Castile, Arragon, andU 
Navarre. In due time the princess vras brought ( 
to bed of a sj*n, named Charles, or Carlos, in' 
honour of his grandfather, who, as soon as hfcn 
was weaned, sent for him to couit, and with$ 
great solemnity declared him prince of Viana^ 
and heir to the crown of Navarre. 

Having thtys provided for. the security of tftfi 
vou xxm. l l sugcesil 
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succession, and lived long enough to perform a 
dignified and an honourable part on the great 
stage of life, when his granejson was about five 
years of age, he was seized with a fainting fit, 
m hi> palace of Olita, and soon after with an 
apoplexy, which instantly removed him from 
this life. He died in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age, and the thirty-ninth of his reign, and 
AY) hy his own direction was interred by 
the side of his deceased queen Leo- 

: Dqjiina Blanch, his daughter, happened to be 
With her father when he expired, and after three 
days mourning, sent the royal standard of Na- 
varre to the camp of the king of Arragon, when 
it was displayed for the infant don Juan, her 
husband. 

* The nobility and clergy took this action very 
J|l. They disliked to see the royal standard sent 
■efct of the kingdom, and more particularly to 
feeconie ^subject to a foreign master, before he 
Itad engaged fo maintain their liberties. Blanch 
tpXi*:kly penetrated pito the reasons of their dis- 
content, and advised her husband tQ hasten his 
journey to Navarre. This he did ; jinf so little 
w«. s he prejudiced in faVour of. the "people, and 
SO. little pains did lie take to attach them to 
A him, that it was four years after his ac- 
■ 1409 ’ cession before he went through the co- 
ronation ceremony, which took place at 
^ampeluna as usual; and, according to. a cus- 
tom which had prevailed from the 5 me of the 
Goths, the king and queen, on this occasion, 
^(ere exposed to the view of their subjects, each 
Seated on a buckler, and supported by the depu- 
tes front the principal towns of their dominions. 

A war 
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A war breaking out soon after with Castile* 
the king of that country made irruptions into 1 
Navarre, and committed the most terrible 4©^; 
vastations. Indeed the conventions and treaties,? 
which from time to time had been made be- 
tween the princes of Arragon and don Juan of 
Castile, subsisted no longer than interest or pas- 
sion directed 5 and the truce which now took 
place was no belter observed than the preced- 
ing ones had been. 

In the year 1435, # a desire of aggrandizing^ 
his family induced the king of Navarre to ac?;^ 
company his brother into Italy, where he was,-] 
taken prisoner in an engagement at sea, to the / 
great grief of his queen and tjie confusion of i 
his subjects. He was released, however, in a / 
few months, and returning into Spain, exhaust* ■ 
ed the treasure both of Navarre and Arragon 
by his wild and ambitious projects. The hopes ; 
of his subjects in the former kingdom rested On , 
his son, don Carlos, prince of Vi ana : and Uf 
gratify them in this respect at Ifeast, he ncg££ 
dated and concluded a manage for him v^xfrf 
the princess Anne # of Cleves, niece to the-db,|ce 
of Burgundy. 

About the same tim# his eldest daughter was* 
espoused to the prince of Asturias, who proving 
impotent, laid the foundation of much shame 
and misery. 

Not long after, the queen of Navarre died 6f 
a broken heart, occasioned by grief for what- 
she saw, as well as by an anticipation of ilk 
likely to ensue. She left all to her son, don 
Carlos, then of age *, but expressly commanded, 
him not to assume the title of king, without hit 
father’s consent. . $ 

l l 2 Afi$$ 
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After the death' of his mother, the prince of 
Vitina, one of the most accomplished persons of 
his age, was permitted to administer the affairs 
mf Navarre, but his father still retained the rank 
he had formerly enjoyed. The young prince, 
..however, disapproved of his father’s conduct on 
various occasions, and an enmity ill-concealcd, 
or an open opposition for some time subsisted be- 
tween them. The native goodness of the prince 
;©f Viana prevented him from taking any ad- 
vantage of the king’s imprudencics or injustice, 
ns long as it was possible to temporize ; but a 
rupture at last taking place between them, 
brought on by the violence of their respective 
adherents, a battle was fought in which the 
king’s life was in the utmost danger, but to- 
wards its close the prince was taken prisoner. 
While in confinement he refused to take any 
sustenance, except from the hands of a natural 
brother, named don Alonso, fearing lest poison 
should be mixed ,with his food or <Jrink ; and 
tfce greaTpreckution which the king took to se- 
trtsre his person heightened those suspicions, and 
increased the jealousy of his subjects. 

The states t>f Navarre were op&i partisans 
of the prince, and his uncle the king of Arra- 
gpn warmly interposed in his behalf. At length 
a treaty was concluded : the heir apparent was 
A. D t0 restored to liberty, and the reve- 
1453* nues °* ^ le kingdom divided between 
* him and his father j but notwithstand- 
ing this arrangement, it was fouud impossible 
to restore cordiality between them, and the 
flame of discord, which had only been smother- 
ed, soon burst forth with more violence than 
-aver. The^prince, don Carlos, relied on the. 

affec- 
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.affections of the people, who were In reality 
much attached to him ; on the other hand, the 
king, don Juan, piqued himself on his experi- 
ence and military skill, and his ability in ma- 
naging political intrigues, in which, indeed, he 
was ably assisted by his queen, the step-mother 
and inveterate enemy of the prince, 

A' civil war in consequence of these disposi- 
tions broke out a second time in Navarre, in i 
which the king prevailed, and the prince was, 
obliged to fly for secufity to France, and after- 
wards to Italy. After various turns of fortune, 
a feigned reconciliation again took place; blit.' 
the prince of Viana died soon after in a tx 
the forty-first year of his age ; and, by ligj* 
his last will, called to the succession, * 

his sister donna Blanch, to whom indeed the 
crown of right belonged. 

The death of the prince was far from com- 
posing the disturbances which had been raised « 
on his account. Navarre was Stipulated and** 
destroyed on all sides ; and don Juan, who had - 
received the crowa in its greatest lustre v was 
execrated as the cause of all the misfortune** 
which afflicted that devoted country. At lengthy 
having lost his qbeen, who had been the insti^ 
gator of many of his follies and his crimes, aiuf 
being embarrassed on all sides, he resolved to 
deliver up the unfortunate Blanch, his^oldest 
daughter, into the power of her younger sister,^ 
Leonora, married to the count of Foix ; and, 
under pretence of marrying her to Charles duke 
of Berry, Carried her over the Pyrenees. 
the sequel, the wretched princess was t 
into prison and closely confined, from wMhc0 
she was liberated only by death; She was takfe 

n.3 ■ -4m 
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a y) h 7 poison at the instigation of the 
% L./ countess of Foix, whose husband imme^’ 
' * diatcly laid claim Jo the kingdom of 

Navarre, but the king soon obliged him to listen 
to an accommodation. 

Don Gaston de Foix, son to the count of that 
name, was killed in a tournament the same year, 
leaving behind him a son, Francis Phoebus, and 
j a daughter named Catherine. The count his 
father died about three years after, and this so 
disconcerted his consort *donna Leonora, that, 
although ambitious and high spirited, she sus- 
pended her intrigues for the recovery of Na- 
varre during a whole year. 
y While matters were in this situation, her fa- 
A 1 ) t * ier ’ worn out w * t ^ 1 y ears an d hifirmi- 
y * ' ties, breathed his last at Barcelona, so 

poor, after all the bustle he had made 
/in the world, that the furniture of his palace 
Was obliged to be sold, in order to defray the 
Lt^pence* of his funeral. 

immediately on receiving certain intelligence 
;Sf)f:her father’s death, the countess of Foix caus- 
Xf herself to be proclaimed queen of Navarre ; 
?but so much were her health and spirits wasted 
gby chagrin and erpectation, that she died on the 
£ n twenty-second day after; having recom- 
mended the care of her family to her 
K husband’s relations ; — that was, in ef- 
§fect* to the court of France, without deigning 
jlto make mention of her brother Ferdinand of 
Mrragon. ' 

Ppjfipancis Phoebus, count of Foix, and grandson 
pi;, the deceased, was, without hesitation, recog- 
feel king of Navarre. He had just entered 
his twelfth year, and both in person and 

mind 
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^jnind gave promise of being a most accomplish* .jj 
ad prince. But notwithstanding his high con 5 | 
nections, and. the partiality of the people, thui* 
two factions of Beaumont and Gramont, which 
had long agitated and divided Navarre, left* 
him no more than the name of king. At length,, 
however, some of his relations interposing their 
good offices, the states requested the presence 
of Francis among them, who, arriving power* 
fully supported, was received with the ^ jy 
universal acclamation of his subjects, 1401^ 
and solemnly crowned at Pampcluna, • * 

After the ceremony of his inauguration waa^ 
performed, the king set out with a numerous; 
and respectable attendance to visit and take 
possession of the different parts of his kingdom. 
In his progress, lie shewed a wisdom and pru- 
dence beyond his years, which made those who j 
were about his person, regard him as a perso*^ 
sent from heaven for their welfare. But though ] 
Francis displayed abilities which qualified him ^ 
id act for himself, his filial affection? .or his mo-' 
desty, taught him to consider bis motherjjdag.v 
dalen, princess of Viana, as his guide and*di>; 
rectress in all things; and accoidingiy all grants^, 
were made out in her name. ' > 

^ This bright scene, however, was of short dni 
ration. The young monarch was vigilantly 
garded by two of the most subtle monarch* jbi; 
the world, Lewis XI. of France and Ferdinand 
the Catholic. It was proposed by each that 
should match into his family. Familyvattachi 
ment and inclination led his mother, with i 
blind devotion, to favour the interests of France^ 
policy would have taught her r that the happi* 
jness of her son was most likely to be promote^ 
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by adhering to Arragoru The principal nobir' 
lity of Navarre, and more especially the count 
de Lerin, whom it was fotfnd necessary to con* 
tinue in the office of constable, urged a matri- 
monial connection with donna Joanna, heiress 
,to the dominions of Arragon 5 and the mother 
of the young king, not willing to comply, adopt- 
ed the rash expedient of carrying him and his 
•sister to Bearn, Returning, however, to Pau, 
the king began to decline, and on the thir- 
« ~ tieth of January breathed his last, and 
1483* wa ? k ur * ec * * n l ^ ie cathedral of Les- 
v ' * car. 

Upon the decease of her brother, donna Ca- 
therine de Foix was immediately declared queen 
of Navarre ; but the perplexities which had at- 
tended a proposed marriage contract with the 
late king, were now tenfold increased. An am- 
bassador arrived from his^ Catholic majesty, to 
press the marriage of the young queen with the 
•infant - don Juan 5 but the princess Magdalen, 
Jler mother, determined to sacrifice the interests 
jf?f bri* daughter, &s she hadrformerly of her son, 
a predilection for France, accepted a hus- 
band for her, recommended by that court, in ; 
jthe person of Jean d* Albert, son of the count 
%{, Perigord ^nd Limoges. Their nuptials w-ere- 
AOlemmzedrdt Orthes, notwithstanding the most 
\A 1) Violent opposition tp the measure from 
; 1484 many of the leading men of Na- 
varre. 

The lord of Abenas, uncle to the new mar- 
hriei! prince, was declared viceroy of Navarre, 
and, rn^onj unction with the faction of the Gtjj- 
rnom svSoYerned that pgr t of thf country w r hich 
acl^wfedged the queen’s authority, with much, 

prudence 
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prudence and moderation. A Considerable por- 
tion of Navarre, however, obeyed the count de 
Lerin, under the protection of their catholic 
majesties, who justified their interference fronl 
political motives ; nlledging that Navarre was 
the gate of Spain, and that in common pru- 
dence they ought to keep it shut against the 
French. 

It was not long indeed before the young king 
and queen found themselves under the neces- 
sity of seeking the friendship of don Ferdinand 
the Catholic. Their affairs on both sides the 
Pyrenees, and during the minority of Charles 
VIII. the little disposition which government 
shewed to serve them, left them no other alter- 
native. Ferdinand received their applications 
with civility, and a short time after ordered his 
general to restore all the places which he had 
taken in Navarre, and at the same time declared 
that kingdom under his protection. 

So far matters had proceeded favourably ; 
J>ut though the kingdom of Niva*re.was for 
the present secured from hostile aggression, it 
was still torn by domestic fcifds. In drSfet ti^ 
suppress them, the states invited their sovereigns 
to come and reside among them, and accord- 
ingly they were crowned king and * -p, 
*queen of Navarre with great' pomp, 
and an appearance of much cordiality. ***• 
Not long after they renewed their alliance with 
the king of Castile; and Ferdinand of Ana- 
gon, on the other hand, seemed to evince the 
utmost zeal in their cause. 

The impolitic conduct of John d' Albert in 
urging claims which he could not support, and 
wen feeling indignant because he was refused, 

and 



k t) an< ^ enterin g into views hostile to Fen* 
*512 * ^ nai ^> at * ast r °used that monarch .o 

* opposition, and iij the space of a few 
-ifays, Pampeluna and several other strong places 
dpened their gates to the victor ; while the king 
and queen were forced to fly. 

John d* Albert, supported by the French in- 
terest, made several ineffectual attempts to ret. 
cover his dominions : he protested and exclaim- 
ed against the injustice done him, bet he made 
little impression eithercon friends or foes. ' His 
behaviour is said to have merited the foll^jHng 
severe reproach of his wife. w Had I be^( John 
and you Catherine, we should have regained 
king and queen of Navarre !” Ferdinand, in- 
deed, left them in possession of Lower Nkvarre, 
beyond the Pyrenees towards France, but he 
annexed the* rest of the kingdom to Castile, and 
by the authority of the states declaredrthem for 
ever indivisible. 

After the death of don Ferdinand, who was 
. certainly. gubty of flagrant usurpation and in- 
; justice in regard to tne king of Navarre, that 
unfortunate prince made another attempt to re-' 
cover his dominions ; but being defeated, and, 
some of his principal adherents taken prisoners, 
A was so muc k a ff ecte< i that he died of 

■fV.g * chagrin soon after, and in a few montlfo 

* his queen followed him to the grave. 
Both directed that their bodies should be depo- 
sited in the cathedral of Lescar, in order to be 

.removed to Pampeluna, when it should be re- 
„ covered by their posterity, to whom, notwith- 
standing all their misfortunes, they left a con- 
siderable patrimony, composed of estates^* 
longfeg to the two ancient families of Foix and 
■■■■'*** Albeit 



Albert; besides some portions ofl 
tliby wwe-allowed to occupy 1 

They had in all fqprteen children, of wh 
only four lived to make any figure in lifi| 
Henry, their eldest son, was about fourteen; 
years old at the time of his mother’s death. H& 
immediately assumed the title of king of Na- 
varre, under the protection of Francis L of 
France ; but though several attempts were made 
to recover his hereditary dominions, they att 
proved abortive, from tlfe superior power and 
address of Charles V. 

Henry II. of Navarre, as he is commonly 
stiled by historians, was taken prisoner together 
with his patron Francis I. at the battle of Pavia, 
but contrived means to escape frojn his enemies** 
He married the princess Margar' only sister of 
the king of France, by whom he had Joanna^ 
espoused in his life-time to Anthony Bourbo^ 
du ke of Vendosme. 1 * 

Henry, by fortifying and enricllngp his small 
state, shewed what he was capabl^f perform- 
ing, had Providence granted hm! a wider i<u.ge 
of action. NO efforts of the emperor ChaHes 
could obtain from him a resignation of his title, 
to Navarre ; and it must be allowed, that he 
deserved to have been more than a nominal 
4ang« He died at Pau, in Bearn, aged fifty % 
'three, and was succeeded by his daughter, the* 
[duchess of Vendosme, who with her husband 
^assumed the titles of king and queen of Na- 
varre. 

• Both were admired and esteemed for 
gteat and good qualities: the king was mild 
.Jhj '/ brave, and the queen is no less celebrated 
fer her masculine understanding th$$ fyr hOfc 



■gjG^w^b the Protestant, reJD ion 
'funded at the siege ot Ro lei 
| after* in Pie forty-fifth yc ir 4 
$ aiid Ms consort, v r ho survii 
•ten years, is generally thougJi. 
b taken off by the artifice of tlifj 
"of , France, Mary de Medicis, 
i of the nuptials of her son. Slid 
‘^j^pects an extraordinary woman 
Ided numerous good qualities, she 
*'tSp defect of ‘’being insuppot tably haughty. 
? y^P^{iildren alone were alive at the time of 
Henry and Catherine. Tlie latter 
&vduchess of Lorrain, and continued a 
S. Plptestant to the last, 
fenfpthe Third, of Navarre, was bom at 
frfrthe 13lh of December, 1/553. During 
‘ time of his mother, he was stiled piince 
^ _ rn. He espoused the princess Mai gatet, 

iisteV to Charges IX. ar.d Henry IJF. succes- 
S’velj k'hvfs vf France ; and by the demise of 
jfu; dv'k. 14 t / An*ou, he became presumptive heir 
jfo 4< fu crowi> of France, t?> which lie succeeded 
on the murder of the last mentioned punce, 
August 2, 15S9, and thereby united, what still 
Sfeenaaincd of the kingdom of Navarre, to the 
foitich. monarchy. * ; .. ^ 

fftFjrom this period, the history of Navarre is 
l^optrahly connected w ith those of FraSic^and 
^Sipaui;?- It , should be observed, however, that- 
he petiole of Navarre long preserved thcii laws 
^d liberties ^ntire, and that their sovereigns 
^ft^s^tisfied t6 : govern them according to an- 
* institutions.. 
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